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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE WORKFORCE 
INVESTMENT ACT 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 2003 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Employment, Safety and Training, 
Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Michael B. Enzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Enzi, Murray, Kennedy, and Dodd. 

Opening Statement of Senator Enzi 

Senator Enzi. I call the subcommittee hearing to order, and I 
would like to begin by thanking Senator Murray and our distin- 
guished panelists for joining me today to answer some important 
questions like: How can we help American workers find new or bet- 
ter jobs? How do Americans get the training to be skilled employ- 
ees? How can we help American businesses find the skilled employ- 
ees they need to compete in a changing global economy? 

We can do all three things by creating a more demand-driven 
and flexible workforce development system, a system that works 
for both large and small businesses and in urban and rural areas. 
Workforce development can be a powerful economic development 
tool. 

In these challenging times, reauthorization of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act gives us an opportunity to improve the lives of mil- 
lions of our workers and increase the strength of our businesses 
and thereby our communities. 

In 1998, the Workforce Investment Act, WIA, was enacted to cre- 
ate a streamlined job training and employment system that would 
be responsive to the needs of employers and workers. WIA may be 
a fairly new system, but we have already learned a great deal 
about its strengths and weaknesses. These lessons reinforce what 
I learned as a small business owner in Wyoming, that is, rural 
areas face unique workforce development challenges. The real op- 
portunity in America comes from the small business sector in all 
States, where the American dream can still happen. Economic de- 
velopment and workforce development go hand in hand. Washing- 
ton cannot and should not determine State, local, and individual 
workforce needs. And overly burdensome administrative require- 
ments divert resources from serving customers. I will give a little 
more detail. 


( 1 ) 
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First, rural areas face unique workforce development challenges. 
One-stop career centers are the focal point of WIA’s job training 
and employment system, yet distance can create a barrier to a one- 
stop access in many rural and frontier areas, like Wyoming. A job 
seeker or employer or employer in, for instance, Dubois, WY, has 
to travel 150 miles round trip to go to the nearest one-stop center 
in Lander, WY. It is hard to understand the impact of distance 
here where in Washington, there is the nearby Judiciary Square 
satellite one-stop or a South Capitol Street one-stop to visit. Tech- 
nology can effectively remove the barrier created by distance. Wyo- 
ming has created a virtual one-stop to make WIA services available 
in every community in the State, and I am so pleased that Charlie 
Ware, the chairman of Wyoming’s Workforce Development Council, 
is here to tell us about this and other steps that Wyoming has 
taken to improve service in the rural areas. And, in fact, we have 
a number of Wyoming folks that have come out today to observe 
this and to talk to other people. As you meet them, you may think 
that most of Wyoming is here. It is true. 

[Laughter.] 

But when you are from a State that has three Senators — we 
count the Vice President in that — we really do have a significant 
number of people here. 

Through the reauthorization, we should leverage technology to 
improve access to WIA services in all rural areas. Remember, one- 
stop centers are not just bricks and mortar. 

Second, the real opportunity in America comes from the small 
business sector where the American dream can still happen. How- 
ever, WIA currently fails to tap into this opportunity effectively. 
The system needs to be more responsive to the needs of small busi- 
ness. The small employers with limited personnel and limited re- 
sources are in the most need of WIA services to find and develop 
skilled workers. Yet small businesses are the least likely to know 
about the system, let alone to navigate it. They do not have the 
extra person to specialize in some of these things. 

Third, the workforce development and economic development go 
hand in hand. You need businesses to provide skilled jobs. You also 
need a skilled workforce to attract business to an area. The new 
Lowe’s Home Improvement distribution center in Cheyenne, WY, 
proves that workforce development is a powerful economic develop- 
ment tool. Lowe’s was looking at a number of sites to open a re- 
gional distribution center. The Wyoming Department of Workforce 
Services, the State and local economic development agencies, and 
the local community college partnered to provide job training to 
meet Lowe’s needs. This was the primary reason they selected 
Cheyenne. The distribution center will bring 700 new jobs to Chey- 
enne, which is a large number for Wyoming. 

Fourth, Washington cannot and should not determine the State, 
local, and individual workforce development needs. An important 
goal of WIA was to allow State and local flexibility to implement 
innovative workforce programs tailored to meet the needs of local, 
regional, and State labor markets. States and localities, not the 
Federal Government, are best positioned to recognize and respond 
to workforce needs. However, current law has restricted the ability 
of States and localities to implement job training and employment 
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services best suited for their needs. Current law has also restricted 
the ability of participants to receive the services that meet their 
needs. By building more flexibility into the system, the full promise 
of the Workforce Investment Act can be achieved. 

Finally, overly burdensome administrative requirements divert 
resources from serving customers. The system must have account- 
ability. However, the 17 current performance measures must be 
simplified to more accurately and easily show the impact WIA is 
having. We need the sales pitch. We do not need mounds of data. 
The current excessive data collection and reporting requirements 
have deterred some training providers from even participating. Dif- 
ficulty of documenting low-income eligibility for youth has left at- 
risk youth out of the system. By reducing administrative complex- 
ity, more resources can be devoted to helping people get new or bet- 
ter jobs. 

With these lessons in mind, reauthorization of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act should focus on improving job training and employ- 
ment services in rural areas, particularly with the use of tech- 
nology, increasing the participation of small business, linking work- 
force development with economic development, and building more 
flexibility into the system. Some States and localities have found 
creative ways to overcome challenges imposed by current law. Wyo- 
ming has done a magnificent job with the resources they have been 
allotted under the current law. And I do commend their ingenuity. 

What we have to do now is structure the reauthorization so our 
States have built-in flexibility they need to help the unemployed 
and the underemployed. States and localities should be able to tar- 
get efforts more directly toward people rather than toward paper- 
work. 

Deputy Secretary of Labor Cameron Findlay has already testified 
before this committee about the administration’s innovative pro- 
posal for improving the Workforce Investment Act through reau- 
thorization. Today we will hear from the General Accounting Office 
and leaders from the business community and workforce develop- 
ment community. Reauthorizing the Workforce Investment Act this 
year is a priority for the President, for the Department of Labor, 
and for me. I look forward to working with the administration, 
with my colleagues and the committee, and with the stakeholders 
on a bipartisan bill — and we have been working toward that al- 
ready — that builds on the lessons we have learned about this vital 
legislation. 

I will now recognize the distinguished ranking member from 
Washington, Senator Murray, for any statement she might want to 
make. 


Opening Statement of Senator Murray 

Senator Murray. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me com- 
mend you for calling this second hearing of the Employment, Safe- 
ty and Training Subcommittee to update the Workforce Investment 
Act to meet the needs of workers and employers. I am happy to join 
in welcoming our two distinguished panels of witnesses. They bring 
unique perspectives on how we can strengthen and improve serv- 
ices to employers and job seekers, and I welcome all of their exper- 
tise. 
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I especially want to thank this morning Mike Kennedy from Pa- 
cific Mountain Workforce Development Council in Lacey, WA, for 
making the long journey across our country to share his insights 
with the subcommittee this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, as we talk about WIA and performance measures 
and personal re-employment accounts, it is easy to get caught up 
in the jargon. But behind each one of these programs are real peo- 
ple who have lost their jobs through no fault of their own. They 
want to work. They want to pay their mortgage. They want to put 
food on the table. And we have got an obligation to help them suc- 
ceed. These families are balanced on the leading edge of our econ- 
omy. Outward job opportunities and skills are constantly shifting. 
We need to give them a strong, solid foundation to a good-paying 
job. 

I see the challenges in my home State of Washington. Our unem- 
ployment rate is 7.3 percent. That is the second highest unemploy- 
ment in the Nation. Tens of thousands of workers in my State have 
lost their jobs over the last 2Vz years, and they desperately need 
retraining services. 

We have also seen that the number of people using one-stop cen- 
ters has increased dramatically. What we do with this act may 
make the difference between someone who is trapped outside the 
workforce without the skills they need and someone who can com- 
pete and win in today’s economy. So I hope we do not lose sight 
of the families that are affected by every change we make. 

Let’s also remember that unemployment is not a partisan issue. 
It is an American challenge and one that we must face together. 
I hope that under the leadership of our chairman we will continue 
the strong tradition of bipartisanship around workforce develop- 
ment issues. 

Of course, WIA has only been operational for 3 years, which is 
not enough time to fully analyze the success and the failures of the 
current system. I do not believe we have the kind of empirical evi- 
dence to suggest wholesale changes to the act. I have been encour- 
aged to see new partnerships developing in my State with the busi- 
ness community, organized labor, community colleges, and the pro- 
vider community. We must build on these successes and not throw 
the workforce system into chaos by implementing sweeping 
changes. 

As we begin to update our workforce programs, let’s keep in 
mind that we do not want to push people into dead-end jobs just 
to get them off the rolls. Our goal is to empower people to find jobs 
that will last and will truly improve their lives. To meet that goal, 
I am focusing on three priorities. 

First, we must empower WIA’s two customers — business and 
workers — to use their firsthand knowledge to meet local employ- 
ment needs while providing the appropriate incentives and flexibil- 
ity to bring people and businesses into one-stop centers. This flexi- 
bility, however, should not mean using block grants to consolidate 
services. For example, we should not eliminate Wagner-Peyser 
funding for the critical labor exchange function carried out by the 
U.S. Employment Service. I will work hard during the appropria- 
tions process to seek renewed Federal infrastructure funding for 
one-stops. My goal for this funding is to help reduce the financial 
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burdens facing one-stop partners and to encourage greater coopera- 
tion and increase leveraging of resources at the State and local 
level. 

Second, we should make WIA’s services more efficient at every 
level by streamlining the performance, reporting, and eligibility cri- 
teria, and knocking down barriers to job training. We must strike 
an appropriate balance between State and local control. For exam- 
ple, Washington State has done an excellent job of governance 
through its tripartite board structure. Any reauthorization bill 
must continue to allow Governors to retain this type of flexibility 
in deciding how best to structure its State board. 

And, finally, we should provide more appropriate performance 
measures to reflect the type of work and labor market being 
served. I would also note that we have got to stop the funding cuts 
that are undermining our workers. We have got to fund workforce 
development programs adequately to meet the growing needs of 
millions of unemployed and underemployed Americans who have 
worked hard and played by the rules. 

Before I close, I want to raise some concerns about the personal 
re-employment accounts that the administration has proposed. To 
me, that proposal is inadequate and unfair. First of all, the ac- 
counts do not provide enough money to really help a dislocated 
worker. The average training program costs $5,000. The President 
only offers $3,000. So workers will simply not be able to afford the 
training that they need. 

In addition, if you take the $3,000, then you are cut off from get- 
ting any other support from Workforce Investment Act programs 
for a full year. And these accounts are not open to everyone. They 
are only available to people who are collecting unemployment bene- 
fits. That leaves out people whose benefits have expired, new en- 
trants, many women and minorities, and low-wage workers. 

Someone who has lost his or her job might not even be eligible 
for re-employment accounts. And even if they are, there is not 
enough money for even the average training program, and they are 
cut off from receiving any other WIA support for an entire year. 
That is not the type of solid and reliable framework to help dis- 
located workers. We are trying to build a springboard that dis- 
located workers can use to find a good job. 

I am concerned there are many holes in the administration’s ap- 
proach, and I am afraid that many people are going to fall through 
the cracks instead of getting the support that they need. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I believe that a strengthened Work- 
force Investment Act can help provide the skills training employers 
need to remain competitive in our global economy, and I look for- 
ward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, and all the members of 
the HELP Committee in fashioning a bipartisan reauthorization 
bill that will be responsive to the needs of all working Americans. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

Senator Kennedy? 
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Opening Statement of Senator Kennedy 

Senator Kennedy. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will be 
very brief, and I appreciate your courtesy in letting me say just a 
word. 

First of all, I want to thank you for your great interest in the 
whole issue of training for workers in this country and for your 
willingness to keep an open mind in developing what we all hope 
will be a strong, bipartisan bill to meet the very critical need. 

I thank Senator Murray, who gave an excellent outline of both 
the challenges in developing the legislation and also, I thought, a 
very keen observation about the personal re-employment accounts. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember very well, I go back to the time that 
we had the CEDA program, when we had all of the challenges that 
were out there in the CEDA program, and then we had the JTPA, 
which was primarily the work of a Republican Senator from Indi- 
ana, Senator Quayle. It was the only social program that was 
passed in the first 4 years of the President Reagan period. But he 
spent a lot of time on this. I had my differences with Dan Quayle, 
but I respected the work that he placed on this and the priority 
that he placed on it. And the JTPA was a very creative way to try 
and be responsible to the business and local needs. And in a num- 
ber of places in my State, it worked extraordinarily well. In other 
places it was weak. But what was recognized by Senator Kasse- 
baum and us on this committee later was that we had six different 
agencies, 26 different training programs, and we ought to bring 
them all together. And that is what WIA was really all about. And 
I believe that we ought to give it a chance. 

I think the excellent GAO report in reviewing places where it has 
been very successful would indicate that that is the best way to 
move it. We cannot constantly every 4 years try and find a new 
way of trying to restructure and reorganize something which is of 
such fundamental and basic need in terms of working Americans. 
When I came to the Senate, if you worked down at the Falls River 
Shipyard, your grandfather worked there, your father worked 
there, you had one job. Now you have seven jobs once you enter the 
job market. You need continuing training, training, education, 
training, training, training, training. And I think the genius of this 
proposal is that it has the different streams in terms of the youth 
with all the complexity, the fact we have close to 500,000 youths 
that drop out every year, working with the children in school, out 
of school. The youth councils, we could talk about that. You have 
the dislocated. You have the adult worker. You have the new kinds 
of pressures with migrant workers and immigrant workers that are 
coming in here, working with the business community, the employ- 
ment services and the value that they have. 

I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, this is not particularly an item 
for our committee because it talks about using the FUTA programs 
and contributions in terms of the training programs, and that real- 
ly is not quite in our jurisdiction. And if it is going to be altered 
and changed, I think we will have to give it a good deal more 
thought. I think that employment service is working. 

Sure, we need to bring some — take a number of the recommenda- 
tions that have been made in the GAO and from a number of the 
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WIA Boards. I have spent time in my own State recently in travel- 
ing the State and listening to both the boards, the business com- 
munity, and others. And they make a lot of good suggestions. My 
hope is that we could find common ground, we could build on what 
we have tried to do in the past, and really make a difference. 

What we are facing in this country now is a skill shortage. We 
have got workers that are out there that want to work, as Senator 
Murray said. It is just the skill shortage. And we need to have a 
good, effective, committed program, and I want you to know that 
we want to work with you and the committee to try and achieve 
that. 

I thank you for letting me say a word. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kennedy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Kennedy 

I commend our Chairman, Senator Enzi for calling this impor- 
tant hearing and for his leadership on these workforce issues over 
the years. This hearing will provide important information as we 
prepare legislation to reauthorize the Workforce Investment Act. 

The 1998 Act accomplished a major reshaping of Federal job 
training programs, moving to the concept of One-Stop service to 
help workers acquire the skills that were in demand by area busi- 
nesses. That bipartisan legislation was a significant step in sim- 
plifying the Federal programs to meet the needs of workers and 
employers more effectively, and the reauthorization gives us an op- 
portunity to build on that achievement. 

Today’s struggling economy puts this system to a difficult test. 
Since January 2001, millions of jobs have been lost. Over eight mil- 
lion Americans are out of work, including two million who are clas- 
sified as long term unemployed because they have been out of work 
for more than 6 months. 

The new system of One-Stop Centers is helping these workers 
and their families make it through these hard times. The Centers 
are helping unemployed workers to identify available jobs and ob- 
tain the training they need to qualify for good jobs. 

This year’s reauthorization bill will enable us to strengthen this 
system and make it more effective in meeting the needs of busi- 
nesses and workers, and establish key links between economic de- 
velopment and workforce development. 

In recent weeks, I have had the opportunity to meet with con- 
stituents who serve on local Workforce Investment Boards in Mas- 
sachusetts. They have had good ideas for improving the law, but 
they emphasized that the law is in the early stages of implementa- 
tion, and the last thing they want is sweeping changes for political 
reasons. 

I look forward to working with my colleagues to improve the for- 
mulas in the current system, but now is not the time to eliminate 
the Employment Service by blending its support with other funding 
streams. To avoid duplication, there are many other ways to meet 
that goal. Dislocating State workers will only add to the growing 
numbers of the unemployed and force States to design a new sys- 
tem during the current fiscal crisis. 

We must continue to target resources on teenagers and young 
adults. Last summer was the worst summer for young people 16- 
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19 trying to get ahead in the job market — only 39 percent of teen- 
agers were employed, the lowest rate since 1965. Clearly, we need 
a job creation program for these young people, to give them the in- 
centive they need to pay for college or to get a firm footing in the 
workforce. Unfortunately, this summer may well set new records 
for teenage unemployment. 

We need to look closely at low-wage workers as well — hard-work- 
ing Americans who lack the skills to move into better-paying jobs. 
We must work with employers to provide skills training for these 
workers long before they are unemployed. Improving the skills of 
low-skilled workers adds to the productivity of businesses and 
makes our country stronger. 

We must also strengthen the safety net for workers who are most 
at risk in the current economy. Migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
deserve specific programs to meet their unique needs. Offenders re- 
turning to society have special needs to become productive citizens, 
and they deserve assistance in making a successful transition back 
into their communities. 

We also plan to focus on standards for accountability, so that we 
can assess how well workers are obtaining training and services, 
and how well businesses are using the system. 

I look forward to the testimony today, and I especially thank 
Sigurd Nilsen and GAO for all of their work on the Act’s implemen- 
tation. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. I appreciate those comments. You 
mentioned the two earlier programs, CEDA and JTPA. My wife 
was on State Advisory Councils for those, so I have a little back- 
ground in that. Now she is on the National Advisory Council for 
Apprenticeships, so I still get excellent advice. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Dodd? 

Opening Statement of Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will ask unani- 
mous consent that my opening statement be included in the record. 
And let me echo the comments of Senator Kennedy with regard to 
both you and Senator Murray. Senator Enzi, in your tenure here, 
you have not wandered around and gotten involved in a lot of dif- 
ferent issues. You have focused in your tenure here on workplace 
issues, and I want to commend you for it. From the very beginning 
you have had a consistent message, looking for different ways to 
focus on these issues. And we are fortunate to have you chairing 
this committee; someone who cares so much about these particular 
issues. Senator Murray as well has been a champion on these ques- 
tions over the years. 

Just to echo what has been said, I guess, by others already — I 
am concerned as well that we not try and make sweeping changes 
here. A lot of places did not really get to implement the Workforce 
Investment Act until the year 2000, so it is just beginning, and the 
idea of not giving this a chance to really show what it can do would 
worry me. We do that too often here. We reinvent the wheel all the 
time, and if we do so now, we can do it at our peril, particularly 
for the workers and the businesses. I think it is very important 
when we talk about this, while the emphasis obviously and to a 
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large extent is on seeing to it that people can have work, it is a 
critically important issue for businesses to be able to have a 
trained workforce that can compete and do the jobs in a 21st cen- 
tury economy. 

And so while this will do an awful lot for individual workers, it 
does a great deal for businesses out there that need to have the tal- 
ented people to do the job. 

I would be remiss if I did not express my concerns about the 
budget areas with regard to WIA. While we are all talking about 
the importance of WIA, we must lay the groundwork — and obvi- 
ously the questions will have to focus on this to some extent. The 
budget request for 2004 consolidates adult, dislocated workers and 
employment service allotments to States into a single formula 
grant. Consolidation will likely cut job training spending by $144 
million and serve 100,000 fewer youths. At least, those are the pre- 
dictions here. And that is at a time when we are seeing 9 million 
Americans out of work. The unemployment rates, while they have 
not climbed as dramatically in the last month or so, but certainly 
at 6.1 percent the rate is high and there is every indication that 
those numbers are probably going to continue to climb before this 
bottoms out. We are estimating in my State we will lose an addi- 
tional 10,000 workers before we get a bottoming-out of this prob- 
lem. 

So at a time when the economy is worsening to some extent, un- 
employment rates are rising and there are pressures on businesses 
and industries to compete in the global marketplace, the Workforce 
Investment Act has done an awful lot, and we ought to continue 
to give it a chance to do what many people felt it would do when 
we enacted it. 

So I am very interested in observations this morning from our 
witnesses who I am sure have a lot to suggest to us. But my hope 
would be we do not go and redo WIA all over again at a time when 
it is going to be very important that we put some resources behind 
it and let this program work as well as those who spent the hours 
putting it together envisioned it might work back in 1998. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dodd follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Dodd 

I would like to thank Chairman Enzi and Senator Murray for 
scheduling today’s hearing on re-authorizing Title I of the Work- 
force Investment Act (WIA). In 1998, Congress overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed WIA, bipartisan legislation to streamline the way we deliver 
and fund job training programs. 

I hope this subcommittee can work together, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, to craft a bill that provides targeted improvements to 
the WIA system. Such a revamping of the system in 1998 could 
only have happened because of bipartisan work and I hope we re- 
member that bipartisan spirit as we move forward with the reau- 
thorization of such an important bill. I think it is appropriate to 
discuss prudent ways to strengthen and improve the system to 
meet the needs of workers and businesses but I will say at the out- 
set that I have concerns with efforts to make large programmatic 
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and funding allocation changes to the WIA system so soon. After 
all, most States did not begin implementing WIA until July 2000. 

When Congress enacted WIA, we understood that it would with- 
stand an economic boom or bust. However, none of us knew just 
how quickly the economy would be turned on its head. Budget sur- 
pluses have been replaced with staggering deficits at the Federal 
and State level. The May unemployment rate is at 6 percent, with 
nearly 9 million people out of work. The poverty rate is escalating 
and foreclosures and personal bankruptcies are skyrocketing. Ris- 
ing natural gas prices impact consumer and business spending. The 
economy is hurting. 

Few issues are as important to the future of this country as the 
lifelong education and training of our workforce. Now more than 
ever, businesses must have access to workers who have the skills 
to compete in a global economy with emerging technologies and 
company downsizing. It is imperative that our delivery of services 
meet the employment needs of the new century. 

At a time when 9 million people are unemployed and the unem- 
ployment rate at 6.1 percent, I do question the Administration’s 
call for steep tax cuts and deep cuts to job training and education 
funding. The President’s budget request for fiscal year 2004 con- 
solidates Adult, Dislocated Workers and Employment Service allot- 
ments to States into a single formula grant. Consolidation will like- 
ly cut job training spending by $144 million and serve 100,000 
fewer youths. I contend that without an educated and sufficiently 
trained workforce, our country cannot prosper. 

States are facing funding shortfalls of dramatic proportions. In 
Connecticut, the shortfall is projected at several hundred million 
dollars and there is no budget agreement yet. Department and 
agency closures are proposed which will translate into a decline in 
services for the poor, elderly and unemployed. Already in 2003, the 
State has reduced Customized Job Training and Apprenticeship 
programs and closed four One-Stop centers. The remaining centers 
will have to further dip into valuable service resources to pick up 
the slack. I am pleased that several of our witnesses, including the 
GAO, have raised concerns about one-stop infrastructure funding 
and whether equitable cost-sharing agreements among partners 
has been successful. 

I am concerned that targeting $3.6 billion toward the President’s 
new program entitled Personal Re-employment Accounts (PRA) 
may reach only 1.2 million unemployed workers nationwide and 
may reduce flexibility for workers and businesses. Funding for 
PRAs will come at the expense of other training services. 

WIA has been successful. One-Stop centers provide critical serv- 
ices to workers, but the workforce boards have also been able to 
work with local areas to ensure that businesses use the One-Stop 
system to find workers. Leaders of the workforce boards and may- 
ors in Connecticut have alerted me to the challenges they will face 
if consolidation and cuts to WIA become a reality. 

The elimination of Youth Opportunity Grants (YOG) will be dev- 
astating to the country, to the State of Connecticut, and most im- 
portantly to our youth. In 1999, Hartford was awarded a Youth Op- 
portunity Grant of $28 million over 5 years to establish “one-stop” 
youth centers in local communities to serve 1,400 youths to in- 
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crease high-school completion rates, increase employment and 
entry into post-secondary training. 

Connecticut’s unemployment rate for April is 5.3 percent and in 
the month of April alone, the State lost 1,200 jobs. In just under 
3 years, the State has lost 44,000 jobs. More than 2,800 State em- 
ployees lost their jobs in early 2003. In early June, a Fairfield Uni- 
versity economist stated that Connecticut may lose an additional 
10,000 jobs before the economy bottoms out. 

The Capital Region Workforce Development Board’s One-Stop 
system serves 17,000 individuals in the Hartford area and WIA 
cuts will translate into decreased services to job seekers; further 
One-Stop closures; fewer skilled training programs to meet local 
business needs; and fewer services to the growing dislocated work- 
er population. Finally, there is a real concern that businesses will 
relocate or choose not to come to the area if there is a shortage of 
skilled workers. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today and moving 
forward with a bipartisan Senate bill to reauthorize the Workforce 
Investment Act. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. I thank all my colleagues for their 
comments and I submit a prepared statement from Senator Harkin 
for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Harkin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Harkin 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing today on the 
future of the Workforce Investment Act. This program is especially 
critical as it applies to our struggling economy. 

WIA is still a young job training program. It replaced the Job 
Training Partnership Act with the mission to consolidate, coordi- 
nate, and improve employment, training, literacy, and vocational 
rehabilitation programs. Simply, it was supposed to make job 
search and training assistance more user-friendly to quickly get 
people back into the workforce with good-paying jobs as well as 
provide opportunities for at-risk youth. 

We passed WIA into law in 1998 and gave States until July 2000 
to fully implement the job training program. In that time, I have 
a general idea of how WIA seems to be working in my State of 
Iowa and nationwide. Unfortunately, that’s pretty much all we 
have at this point. A general idea. WIA is too new and we have 
too little data to justify overhauling the whole program. 

Unfortunately, that’s exactly what the House did earlier this 
year. They block-granted the program — which will do nothing to 
help get people back to work. 

Instead, we need to fill the gaps and fix the problems we’ve iden- 
tified to improve WIA. Let me list a few: 

Tweak the funding formula. My State has difficulty planning in 
the long term when the annual amount it receives from the Depart- 
ment of Labor radically changes from year to year. Other States 
have experienced this as well. 

We need faster turnaround time on emergency grant funding for 
job training. I’ve mentioned this before at a previous hearing on 
the Labor HHS appropriations subcommittee where I serve as 
ranking member. In some cases, Iowa had to wait more than a year 
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before it received an “emergency grant” to provide training to laid 
off workers. That is simply unacceptable. This is not a user-friendly 
job assistance program if people have to wait a year for training. 

The performance measurement system is flawed. As the GAO 
concluded, the need to meet certain performance measures may be 
causing one-stop centers to deny services to some clients who may 
need them the most. Also, there is no measure that assesses overall 
one-stop center performance and the limited data we do receive is 
often too outdated to be of any real use. 

Our one-stop centers and workforce boards need more guidance 
from the Federal Government on priorities as well as more flexibil- 
ity. 

And I keep hearing that disability access to one-stop centers is 
a serious problem. 

If we correct these problems in the reauthorization bill, we will 
have made significant progress in providing people the kind of job 
assistance they need to find a good-paying job. But if we block 
grant WIA, it sends the message that we really don’t care and we 
don’t want to deal with it. In this struggling economy, we owe 
America’s workforce more than that. I thank the Chair. 

Senator Enzi. We will move right away to panel number one. 
Today we have Sigurd Nilsen, who is the Director of Education, 
Workforce, and Income Security at the U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice in Washington, DC., and we look forward to your report. Thank 
you. 

STATEMENT OF SIGURD R. NILSEN, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION, 

WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY ISSUES, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DIANNE BLANK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, U.S. GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Nilsen. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for inviting me here today to present the findings from 
our report on promising one-stop practices we are releasing today 
that was requested by Senator Kennedy and by House Chairmen 
Boehner and McKeon. With me today is Dianne Blank, the Assist- 
ant Director, who was responsible for the day-to-day operations of 
the study and so much of our other work on the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act. 

In the barely 3 years since the full implementation of WIA, 
States and localities have found ways to use the flexibility in WIA 
to develop creative ways, new ways to improve their one-stop sys- 
tem. From the more than 51 stops identified and nominated to us 
as exemplary nationwide, we visited 14 that had developed promis- 
ing strategies to streamline services for job seekers, engage and 
serve employers, and build a solid one-stop infrastructure. I want 
to share some of the examples of promising strategies from the 14 
sites we visited. 

As you know, one of the primary objectives of WIA was to 
streamline the provision of services from the myriad employment 
training programs. What we found was that at all of the 14 sites 
we visited, there was a focus on streamlining services for job seek- 
ers that included actions to ensure that job seekers could readily 
access needed services, educate program staff about all the one- 
stop services available to job seekers, and consolidate case manage- 
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ment and intake procedures. Some of the one-stops found ways to 
serve job seekers who may have been unable to come into the one- 
stop center due to transportation barriers or other issues. For ex- 
ample, in Boston, the one-stop placed staff in off-site locations, in- 
cluding family courts, correction facilities, and welfare offices, to 
give job seekers ready access to employment and program informa- 
tion. Other one-stops had staff placed at the entrance to the one- 
stop to guide job seekers to the right service. 

Next, another major innovation of WIA was to focus on engaging 
the employer community. All 14 one-stops did an exceptional job of 
engaging and serving the needs of their local employers by dedicat- 
ing specialized staff to establish relationships with employers, by 
establishing links with employers through intermediaries such as 
local chambers of commerce and economic development agencies, 
and by providing tailored services to meet employers’ specific work- 
force needs. 

Staff at some of the one-stops we visited worked with industry 
clusters to more efficiently meet local labor market demands, par- 
ticularly for industries with labor shortages. For example, the one- 
stop in Aurora, CO, dedicated staff to address the 1,600-nurse 
shortage in the Denver metro area. The Aurora one-stop assisted 
in the creation of a health care recruitment center designed to pro- 
vide job seekers with placement assistance and health care-related 
training. 

Another example is from Clarksville, TN, where the one-stop 
staff worked with chamber of commerce members to help banks in 
the community that were having difficulty finding entry-level em- 
ployees with the necessary math skills. The one-stop developed job 
training for job seekers that focused on the specific skills needed 
in the banking industry locally. 

Also, all of the one-stops we visited tailored their services to 
meet employers’ specific workforce needs by offering an array of job 
placement and training assistance designed for each employer. 
These services included specialized recruiting, pre-screening, and 
customized training programs. For example, one of the Nation’s 
largest cabinet manufacturers was considering several locations for 
a new production facility. The one-stop in Pikeville, KY, drew the 
plant to eastern Kentucky by offering a tailored set of services that 
included holding a 3-day job fair, providing support for training, 
and that resulted in the hiring of 105 people immediately and the 
promise of another 350 workers in the coming year. 

Now I would like to quickly mention some of the issues raised 
in our work over the past 3 years that should be addressed during 
WIA reauthorization. 

First, WIA’s current performance measurement system is flawed. 
The need to meet certain performance measures may be causing 
one-stops to deny services to some clients who may be most in need 
of services. In addition, the data used to measure outcomes are out- 
dated by the time they are available and are not useful for day-to- 
day program management. 

Another issue concerns WIA’s allocation formulas. The formulas 
do not reflect current program design and have caused wide, un- 
warranted fluctuations in funding levels from year to year, espe- 
cially for the dislocated working program. 
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Another funding-related issue is the fact that we have provided 
no separate funding source to support one-stop infrastructure, and 
developing equitable cost-sharing agreements has not always been 
successful, largely because of limitations in the way funds for some 
of the mandatory partner programs can be spent. 

Another ongoing issue for WIA is that the provision for certifying 
training providers as eligible is considered overly burdensome by 
many providers and may reduce training options for job seekers as 
providers have withdrawn from the WIA system. 

Finally, we have recommended that labor develop a research 
agenda that better assesses the impact of integrated strategies on 
services to job seekers and employers. 

In conclusion, WIA represented a fundamental shift in the way 
federally funded employment and training services are delivered to 
job seekers and employers. It was a far more radical change than 
it initially appeared, but in just under 3 years, States and localities 
have learned to embrace its flexibility and develop systems that 
meet local needs. They are doing what we envisioned: bringing on 
new partnerships and forging new relationships at all levels. They 
are actively working to engage the employer community and in- 
volve intermediaries and others to address the economic develop- 
ment needs of local communities. Some aspects of the law that 
have caused difficulties deserve attention during reauthorization. 
But given the significance changes brought about by WIA, more 
time is needed to allow a better assessment of what is working and 
what is not before making major changes in WIA’s structure. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement, and I will 
be happy to answer any questions you or other members of the sub- 
committee may have at this time. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you very much. We appreciate the concise- 
ness but also the specificity of what you had in your remarks, and 
it was extremely helpful. 

Now, you visited 14 one-stops across the country. 

Mr. Nilsen. Yes. 

Senator Enzi. I appreciate that. I like it when people actually 
take a look at what is happening on the ground. Did you look at 
the unique challenges that are faced by rural one-stops? And what 
are some of the innovative ways that the rural one-stops are over- 
coming some of those challenges? 

Mr. Nilsen. The one-stops we visited were across the country, 
North, South, East, West, urban, rural. We had seven sites out of 
the 14 that served rural populations. Some, like in Killeen, TX, 
were focused almost exclusively on serving rural populations as 
well as Pikeville, KY. Others, like the St. Louis one-stop, served a 
mixture of both suburban, urban, and rural populations, covering 
a broad area. 

Some of the issues for rural populations, it is surprising, some- 
times are not that much different from some of the challenges fac- 
ing urban. Transportation in rural areas is a big issue, and getting 
to the one-stop, as you mentioned in your opening remarks, people 
have to cover broad distances to get to the one-stops. 

So what one-stops have done is devise transportation strategies 
to bring folks into the one-stop. Some particularly pick locations 
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that are on interstates or if there are bus lines for easy access. Bus 
lines certainly are more an issue that is useful in urban areas. 

The other thing is using technology to better allow access to serv- 
ices. In Killeen, TX, for example, the local libraries all had active 
computers that were hard-wired into the one-stop system so people 
could work on their resumes there. They provided some training re- 
motely through the computer systems. 

So these are ways they are using technology to help serve popu- 
lations that may not find it convenient to get to the one-stop read- 
ily- 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. And if you think of some other ways 
that transportation or technology or things solve some of those 
rural problems 

Mr. Nilsen. Many of the sites have gone after transportation 
grants to try to facilitate getting loaner cars even that they have 
and having special van transportation to bring people in, help them 
get to interviews. 

Senator Enzi. Workforce development must be driven by de- 
mand, the job at the end of the pipeline, and it is my firm belief 
that we should be training people for skills that employers need. 
All of the one-stop centers that you have cited as exemplary have 
developed strategies to engage and provide services to the employ- 
ers. 

I am particularly concerned about engaging the small businesses 
who do not have the resources to reach out or to work the system 
themselves. It is my understanding there have been some special- 
ized — some of the places have done some specialized one-stop staff 
to outreach to those employers. Could you give me a little more in- 
formation on that? 

Mr. Nilsen. That is correct. It seems like one of the biggest tar- 
gets of the one-stops in the employer community often is the small 
employers because they can provide the kinds of services that small 
employers often cannot afford to provide for themselves because 
they do not have huge human resource departments. 

We saw one-stops that had tax assistance on-site at the one-stop. 
They provided information for how to start a business, how to de- 
velop new businesses. They also provided space to do interviewing 
on-site to small businesses. They linked with the chambers of com- 
merce, which is a place where many small businesses meet to have 
support. And they also linked with the economic development agen- 
cies that looked at growing local businesses or attracting new busi- 
nesses to the area. 

Serving businesses they understand is how you get the jobs that 
you need to place your job seekers into. They did many things. 
They held job fairs to bring more employers into the one-stop, hav- 
ing on-site referrals and providing space on a regular, ongoing 
basis that any employer can come in and use. 

Senator Enzi. I am almost out of time, but I have to ask one 
more question, and that is, if you can describe some of WIA’s re- 
porting requirements for training providers that impact the quality 
and quantity of the training options. You mentioned those words. 

Mr. Nilsen. Right now many of the training providers that were 
providing training under JTPA are saying that the new reporting 
system is burdensome. We have somebody, even as few as one per- 
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son enrolled in a particular class, and now I have to provide place- 
ment and wage information on everybody in that class, whether 
they were supported by WIA or not. And they are just finding that 
burdensome. 

About half the States have requested and received a waiver from 
the Labor Department to continue providing services without pro- 
viding the outcome information. But there are other issues related 
to privacy. That was a concern for many of the training providers. 
But they were just feeling that this is not worth the effort. 

So what has happened is that many of the providers have limited 
the number of courses they offer to WIA participants, so the range 
of courses available has shrunk somewhat. And this is even from 
community colleges who say we do not have the time, we do not 
have the money to do this, this is too burdensome. 

Senator Enzi. It seems to be one of the consistent comments that 
we get. Thank you very much. My time is up. 

Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, it was really heartening to read in your testimony 
of the successful programs and strategies that one-stops across the 
country have implemented. I have a couple of follow-up questions 
to the implementation challenges that you talked about in your tes- 
timony. 

Based on your evaluation of the implementation of WIA, you be- 
lieve that incremental changes are necessary, not wholesale 
changes, and I wondered if you could talk a little bit about why you 
came to this conclusion, why you think that incremental changes 
are more appropriate than some of the wholesale revisions that we 
have heard others suggest. 

Mr. Nilsen. At this point, this July 1 is the third anniversary 
of the full implementation of the Workforce Investment Act. What 
we saw when we were out looking at the system when it was first 
being implemented is that these were major dramatic changes that 
were being made. People had to figure out how to build new rela- 
tionships, how to bring everybody together at one-stops, negotiating 
agreements. It took a year, sometimes a year and a half, as much 
as 2 years, really to get up and running. 

People are just now starting to understand what the flexibility 
that WIA now provides for them has allowed them to do. So, in a 
sense, they are just — this is just the end of first-phase implementa- 
tion. Now they are able to build on that knowledge and continue 
to bring in partnerships. 

The TANF program in many places increasingly is being collo- 
cated, particularly the employment training assistance for TANF 
recipients is being provided increasingly through the one-stops. 
TANF is not a required partner. But they are realizing that they 
have the benefit of sharing information. So they are continuing to 
build other relationships. 

At this point, the performance measures, as I said, are a big im- 
pediment to serving a broad range of populations. But our view is 
that the system is maturing. Three years is not enough time for the 
system to mature. Incremental change — because right now, when 
we found 50 nominations and we went to 14, there are a lot of 
other one-stops out there that have not quite figured it out yet. 
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And one of the consistent recommendations that we have made in 
our series of reports is that the Department of Labor be much more 
proactive in providing information to the one-stops across the coun- 
try about the flexibility, how to use it, how far can they go. And 
the Department of Labor, in response to our most recent report, 
has said they are trying to do more with their website and out- 
reach and provide the information, providing the information shar- 
ing. 

But there are 1,972, almost 2,000 one-stops out there that still 
have a lot to learn. Many of them still have not figured it out yet. 
That is why we suggest incremental change at this time. 

Senator Murray. OK. The administration has proposed folding 
the WIA adult programs into one adult block grant, which I would 
assume is a radical change. Can you make some suggestions about 
how we can make WIA and Wagner-Peyser more hilly integrated 
so we can maximize some of the resources? 

Mr. Nilsen. I think bringing the resources of Wagner-Peyser to- 
gether to the one-stop is critical to the system. How that is done 
and how you merge adult, dislocated, and the Wagner-Peyser serv- 
ices, we do not know exactly the best way to do that. But what we 
have seen is that a universal system — one-stops should be univer- 
sal. Anybody who needs assistance should know that this is the one 
place they go regardless of whether they are a youth, an adult, a 
dislocated worker, whether they are looking for just a placement or 
whether they are looking for career changes. This needs to be a 
universal system. 

The other concern about how the system comes together relates 
to the performance measures. Our work in the last year looked at 
older workers and training for incumbent workers, that is, skill up- 
grading for people who have a job. And one of the things we con- 
sistently heard is that there are disincentives in the WIA system 
for providing training for these populations, particularly when you 
look at the wage gain, earnings gain measures. Because if you com- 
pare somebody who is out of work coming into the system getting 
a job, their wage gain is huge. When you compare that with some- 
one who already has a job, they are getting some skill upgrading 
to enable them to either keep the job or perhaps over the next year 
move into a higher series, the wage gains in the short run are rel- 
atively small. So there is a built-in disincentive in the system for 
providing training to incumbent workers. 

The same thing for dislocated workers. Many of them come from 
higher-wage jobs. Coming into the system and getting assistance is 
a career change often resulting in a wage loss. If you look at the 
national statistics on earnings gain comparing the adults and dis- 
located, right now the average nationwide earnings gain for adults 
is over $3,000. The average for dislocated workers is about $103. 

So without controls in the system to make sure that if you are 
providing job training assistance, intensive assistance to a high 
number of incumbent workers, dislocated workers, older workers, 
the performance measures need to be corrected to adjust for that. 

Senator Murray. Well, I share that concern, and I know in 
Washington State we have a lot of disproportionately large number 
of high-skilled Boeing workers who are unemployed. And I am con- 
cerned that we need to figure out how to allow some of our per- 
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formance measures to be more tailored to unique demands of 
States and local communities, and maybe you could share with us 
real quickly what changes in the performance measures you would 
recommend so that we can better serve some of our harder-to-train 
or harder-to-re-employ workers. 

Mr. Nilsen. One concern I have right now with the performance 
measurement system is that it is a small subset of the people get- 
ting services at the one-stops that are registered and counted in 
the system. Anyone who comes in for self-service or just placement 
assistance does not get entered into the system. It is only those 
who get intensive services or training. 

So right off the bat, you have people — you have a system operat- 
ing and you have no idea how many people you are providing as- 
sistance to and what is happening to the vast majority of people 
coming into the system for services. So that would be the first 
thing. You need to know who is coming into the system, what are 
they getting, what is happening to them. 

Second, you need to look at how you correct for differences in the 
population that you serve. If you are serving a high proportion of 
people who have very intensive needs, that needs to be recognized 
as compared with folks where you have low unemployment, people 
with skills coming in, and you are just transitioning them into a 
new job. 

Senator Murray. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Enzi. Senator Dodd? 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and I thank you, Mr. 
Nilsen, for your testimony, very concise and informative, which is 
always appreciated in the committee. 

A couple of questions, maybe a little bit redundant, but I was 
struck by one of the things you said, and that is the problems we 
are facing in terms of having dedicated funds for operational pur- 
poses. I think there is maybe one State of all 50 that is not going 
through a budget deficit problem in the country. I think New Mex- 
ico is maybe the only one because the previous Governor just ve- 
toed everything during his tenure. 

Senator Enzi. And Wyoming. 

Senator Dodd. And Wyoming. 

The deficits are pretty staggering, and we are seeing the pres- 
sures. You noted this in your study, that there were many superbly 
run centers, and I concur with that, by the way. Budget shortfalls 
in some States have led to reduced customized job training in the 
apprenticeship programs and closed four one-stop centers in my 
State. So the remaining centers are forced now to pick up the slack. 
Workers have to travel greater distances to get the kind of assist- 
ance and support, and a lot of it is because of not having a dedi- 
cated operational fund to support that. 

I wonder if you might just comment on that. That is my State. 
Is that unique? Is this going on across the country? 

Mr. Nilsen. It is my sense it is likely going on throughout the 
country. This has been — when we went out and did our first look 
at how WIA was being implemented, this was the issue we heard 
over and over again, paying for the one-stop. Because you have 17 
mandatory partners, the Labor Department programs, the WIA 
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programs, are the only ones — they are footing most of the bill often 
for operating the one-stops. 

The other partners, some of them, voc rehab, for example, says 
we cannot spend money to pay you rent to collocate at the one-stop. 
What they do is work on providing in-kind services so they have 
staff that work in the one-stop. But other programs already were 
set up, so bringing them into the one-stop saying, you know, I have 
already got — you know, I am spending all the money I have; I can- 
not give you more money. 

Over time, I think they have figured out ways to work on that, 
but right now, as they are facing budget shortfalls, it is very likely 
that that is going to get tougher and tougher to fund those one- 
stops. 

Senator Dodd. The irony in a sense, as the economy worsens, the 
need for this grows. The deficits mount, we cut back the centers at 
the very time when you would be insisting that we have more ac- 
tivity here, expanding it in order to give people a chance to get 
work and help employers and so forth that are facing the problems 
the chairman and Senator Murray have talked about. We are going 
in the opposite direction, it seems to me. If this is a trend line 
across the country where, as a result of State shortfalls you are 
closing these centers, making it more difficult for people to get as- 
sistance, making it more difficult for employers to find people to 
work, it just seems to me to be counterproductive. 

Mr. Nilsen. One of the things we have found in a recent study 
is a thing called the Reed Act which distributed excess funds from 
the unemployment insurance system from the Federal Government 
down to the States last year. There was $8 billion a year ago 
March distributed down to the States. I think it was about some- 
thing like 22 States reported to us last year that they are using 
some of that money to help fund their one-stops. So this was, you 
know, new money introduced to them, but they are having to do 
it. This money is also available to pay unemployment insurance 
benefits, extended benefits, things like that, expand coverage of 
other populations. But apparently because of shortfalls in funding 
from other sources, they were using these funds to partially fund 
the one-stops in their States. 

Senator Dodd. Let me jump to another area if I can, again, on 
youth and youth training and youth employment. This is a growing 
problem. We are looking at numbers already this year with sum- 
mer jobs — I do not know what the headlines are like in every other 
State, but in mine I am seeing headlines about the number of 
young people who will not be able to find work, not getting work, 
and that poses some specific problems over these coming few weeks 
of summer. 

But in my State, we have also been recognized as having one of 
the most successful youth opportunity programs called YO Hart- 
ford. It received a grant of $28 million over 5 years to provide some 
1,400 youths ages 14 to 21 with help they need to become produc- 
tive and responsible adults. Again, I think all agree that these 
kinds of efforts, if they are done right, really can be very, very 
helpful. 

Hartford, CT, I might point out, despite the fact that my State 
is always listed as one of the most affluent States in the country, 
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if not the most affluent State on a per capita income basis, Hart- 
ford, CT, my capital city, is one of the poorest cities in America. 
I have around 6 percent or 9 percent of people who own their own 
homes. I will not bore you with all the details, but the fact of the 
matter is, despite this reputation of being a State of great afflu- 
ence, I have a lot of poverty in my State, living cheek to jowl with 
wealth — in an area not much bigger than Yellowstone National 
Park. And it is not just Hartford. It is my other cities as well. 

But a real effort has been made here to do something about our 
young people. It is a result of a coordinated effort between inclu- 
sion of the Hartford Public Schools, City of Hartford, Capital Re- 
gion Workforce Development Board, United Way, Progress Collabo- 
rative, it is called, which is made up of the Hartford Puerto Rican 
Forums, the Hartford Areas Rally Together, and several other or- 
ganizations. This program has succeeded in showing — a lot of these 
kids have been very successful — what a community effort can really 
do to improve their lives. 

However, under the proposal that has been outlined by the Bush 
administration, the youth opportunity grants would be eliminated, 
and places that have made a difference in areas like Hartford 
would lack or be denied these funds. 

What is your assessment of that? 

Mr. Nilsen. We have not specifically looked at the youth oppor- 
tunity grants at this point, but we did take a look at the WIA 
youth program early on to look at how it is getting up and running. 
Things people told us was the youth councils were something they 
supported. They liked having youth councils. Even getting them to- 
gether was hard, but they liked having them. 

Bringing in out-of-school youth was one of the biggest challenges 
they faced. But, in general, having the targeted program was some- 
thing that they supported, and it was the only program left in WIA 
that was income-tested so that it is focused on an economically dis- 
advantaged population. 

I know that the youth opportunity grants are separate from that 
but similarly targeted, so I would guess that there is something 
that people at the local level have found very useful. 

Senator Dodd. Very, very helpful. One last question if I can, and 
that is these performance standards, performance measures. I am 
always concerned when we set up a new program, new agencies, 
that we may not set up the best performance measures. I am con- 
cerned that some of the hardest-to-serve individuals are not being 
registered by local providers, therefore, denying them services be- 
cause it may adversely impact their performance evaluations. And 
so I get nervous that when you set up these standards in such a 
way that people want to show that they are doing well, the hard- 
est-to-serve people get left behind because they do not necessarily 
make the great statistics along the way. 

Would you comment on that for me, please, and give me some 
sense of how the performance evaluation or measures are being 
used in this program? 

Mr. Nilsen. You make a good point. Number one, these job 
training systems focus on the outcomes measures they are given. 
In JTPA and in WIA, the system follows the measures. So if you 
give a system measures to follow, they focus on these measures. So 
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we have job placement, retention, earnings gains, and customer 
satisfaction. 

These are the right kinds of things to measure from a program, 
but as I noted in my testimony and our past reports have shown, 
the way these things are constructed right now provide some dis- 
incentives for providing services to perhaps the hardest-to-serve. 
And we have found — people tell us in the one-stops that they go 
through a screening to make sure that people they enroll, people 
who are going to go into intensive services and training, they want 
to feel fairly confident that they are going to be successful. Other- 
wise, they figure out other less intensive ways to serve them. And 
as you point out, these could be the people who you think need the 
most intensive services. 

Senator Dodd. Who might make it anyway. The ones you take 
may make it anyway. 

Mr. Nilsen. The ones you take may have made it anyway. 

Senator Dodd. So the justification for the program becomes sus- 
pect in some ways. 

Mr. Nilsen. That is why, as I said before, I think having a uni- 
versal count of everybody who comes in the system is an important 
way to start and work against a kind of creaming mentality where 
you can take and shift people off. But also you need to acknowledge 
the different characteristics of the population you are serving and 
give folks credit for providing services to the hardest-to-serve. 

Senator Dodd. Absolutely. That is why we do this. 

Mr. Chairman, we might take a look at that as we get it to the 
reauthorization. 

Senator Murray. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I could just comment, 
Washington State is going to a swipe card system as of July 1st 
this year, and they will be keeping track of everyone. 

Senator Dodd. Great. Good. We might want to write something 
into the bill. I thank you very much. I took a little more time, and 
I apologize. 

Senator Enzi. We would be happy to make those cards in Wyo- 
ming. 

[Laughter.] 

I want to thank you for your testimony, both the oral testimony 
and the written testimony, and the answers to the questions. You 
have been a wealth of information, and I appreciate the way that 
you have said it so that even I could understand it. 

[Laughter.] 

We would also like to be able to submit some questions to you, 
other ones that we may not have had time for in our presentations 
here. 

Mr. Nilsen. Certainly, Senator Enzi, we would be happy to an- 
swer those. Thank you very much. 

Senator Enzi. We really appreciate the help. Thank you for com- 
ing today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nilsen follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sigurd R. Nilsen 

WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT 

Exemplary One-Stops Devised Strategies to Strengthen Services, but Chal- 
lenges Remain for Reauthorization 

Why GAO Did This Study 

This testimony highlights findings from today’s report on strategies that exem- 
plary one-stop centers have implemented to strengthen and integrate services for 
customers and to build a solid one-stop infrastructure. It also shares findings and 
recommendations from GAO’s past work on challenges that States and localities 
have experienced as they implement the Workforce Investment Act (WIA), which 
may be helpful as WIA is reauthorized. 

What GAO Recommends 

Because little is known about whether promising one-stop service delivery ap- 
proaches are meeting customers’ needs, GAO has recommended that the Secretary 
of Labor collaborate with other Federal agencies to develop a research agenda that 
examines the impacts of these promising approaches on one-stop customer satisfac- 
tion and outcomes. In addition, GAO has recommended that the Secretary take 
steps to alleviate problems pertaining to the WIA performance measurement sys- 
tem, WIA allocation formulas and one-stop infrastructure finding, and the process 
for certifying eligible training providers. Finally, GAO has suggested that Labor pro- 
vide clearer guidance and greater opportunities for one-stop administrators to share 
promising practices in one-stop service delivery and management. 

What GAO Found 

The workforce development system envisioned under WIA represents a fundamen- 
tal shift from prior systems, and barely 3 years have passed since it was fully imple- 
mented. States and localities have found ways to use the flexibility in WlA to de- 
velop creative new approaches to providing services through their one-stop systems. 
In particular, a group of 14 one-stops, identified as exemplary by government offi- 
cials and workforce development experts, developed promising strategies in several 
key areas. To streamline services for job seekers, they ensured that job seekers 
could readily access needed services, made sure that staff were knowledgeable about 
all of the one-stop services available, or consolidated case management and intake 
procedures. To engage and serve employers, the centers dedicated specialized staff 
to work with employers or industries, tailored services to meet specific employers’ 
needs, or worked with employers through intermediaries. To build a solid one-stop 
infrastructure, the centers found innovative ways to develop and strengthen pro- 
gram partnerships and to raise additional funds beyond those provided under WIA. 

GAO’s work on WIA implementation over the past 3 years has identified a num- 
ber of issues that should be considered during WIA reauthorization. First, the per- 
formance measurement system is flawed — the need to meet certain performance 
measures may be causing one-stops to deny services to some clients who may most 
need them; there is no measure that assesses overall one-stop performance; and the 
outcome data are outdated by the time they are available and are not useful in day- 
to-day program management. Second, funding issues continue to plague officials. 
The funding formula used to allocate funds to States and local areas does not reflect 
current program design and often causes unwarranted fluctuations in funding levels 
from year to year. In addition, WIA provided no separate funding source to support 
one-stop infrastructure, and developing equitable cost sharing agreements has not 
always been successful. Third, many training providers consider the current process 
for certifying their eligibility to be overly burdensome, resulting in reduced training 
options for job seekers as providers have declined to serve WIA-funded clients. Fi- 
nally, State officials have told GAO that they need more help from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in the form of clearer guidance and greater opportunities to share 
promising practices in managing and providing services through their one-stop cen- 
ters. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: Thank you for inviting me here 
today to present the findings from our recent work on the Workforce Investment Act 
(WIA). As you know, WIA represented a significant departure from earlier job train- 
ing programs. Passed in 1998 and implemented by most States in July 2000, it was 
designed to unify a fragmented employment and training system and create a sin- 
gle, universal system — a one-stop system that could serve the needs of all job seek- 
ers and employers. WIA sought to streamline the delivery of federally funded em- 
ployment and training services, enabling job seekers to make informed choices 
among training providers and course offerings, and enhancing the private-sector role 
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in the workforce system. WIA gave States and localities flexibility in deciding how 
to implement the one-stop system, allowing local one-stops to tailor their systems 
to local needs. Four separate Federal agencies — the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services (HHS), Education, and Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) — fund about 17 categories of programs that are required to provide services 
through the one-stop system. In addition to programs that are required to take part 
in the new system, Labor encourages States and localities to include optional part- 
ners, such as Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), in order to better 
meet the specific workforce development needs of their local area. Labor takes a 
lead role in this new system and is responsible for assessing the effectiveness of 
Labor-funded programs and for providing guidance to States and localities as pro- 
grams deliver their services through the one-stop system. 

Since WIA was enacted, we have issued numerous reports that addressed State 
and local efforts related to WIA, including challenges in implementing the new 
training provider system, new partnership requirements, and the new performance 
measurement system, as well as issues related to funding. While much of our past 
work has focused on challenges pertaining to WIA implementation, today we are re- 
leasing a report that examines how States and localities have used the flexibility 
in WIA to develop promising approaches to streamline jobseeker services, engage 
employers, and strengthen one-stop infrastructure. 1 My testimony today will discuss 
(1) promising strategies to improve one-stop services and operations being imple- 
mented by a group of 14 one-stop centers that were identified as exemplary and (2) 
challenges identified in our previous work that States and localities have faced in 
implementing WIA. 

In summary, in the barely 3 years since the full implementation of WIA, States 
and localities have found ways to use the flexibility in WIA to develop creative new 
ways to improve their one-stop systems. In particular, a group of 14 one-stops, iden- 
tified as exemplary by government officials and workforce development experts, de- 
veloped promising strategies in the key areas of streamlining services for job seek- 
ers, engaging and serving employers, and building a solid one-stop infrastructure. 
However, despite the successes State and local officials are having as they imple- 
ment WIA and continue to build relationships among the myriad partners in this 
new, and dramatically different system, challenges remain. First, the performance 
measurement system is flawed, causing some one-stops to deny services to some cli- 
ents who may be most in need of them. Moreover, outcome data are outdated and 
are, therefore, not useful for day-to-day program management. Second, funding 
issues also continue to plaque the system. The funding formulas used to allocate 
funds to States and local areas do not reflect current program design and has 
caused wide and unwarranted fluctuations in funding levels from year to year. In 
addition, WIA provided no separate funding source to support one-stop infrastruc- 
ture, and developing equitable cost sharing agreements has not always been suc- 
cessful. Third, many training providers consider the current provisions for certifying 
their eligibility to be overly burdensome, which may reduce training options for job 
seekers as providers have withdrawn from the WIA system. Finally, State officials 
have told us that they need more help from Labor in the form of clearer guidance 
and instructions and greater opportunities to share promising practices in managing 
and providing services through their one-stop centers. 

BACKGROUND 

The Workforce Investment Act created a new, comprehensive workforce invest- 
ment system designed to change the way employment and training services are de- 
livered. When WIA was enacted in 1998, it replaced the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) with three new programs — Adult, Dislocated Worker, and Youth — that 
allow for a broader range of services, including job search assistance, assessment, 
and training for eligible individuals. 2 In addition to establishing three new pro- 
grams, WIA requires that a number of other employment-related services be pro- 
vided through a one-stop system, designed to make employment and training serv- 
ices easier for job seeker customers to access. WIA also requires that the one-stop 
system engage the employer customer by helping employers identify and recruit 
skilled workers. While WIA gives States and localities flexibility in implementing 
these requirements, the law emphasizes that the one-stop system should be a cus- 
tomer-focused and comprehensive system. Such a system gives job seekers the job 


1 Workforce Investment Act: One-Stop Centers Implemented Strategies to Strengthen Services 
and Partnerships, hut More Research and Information Sharing is Needed , GAO— 03-725 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: June 18, 2003). 

2 While WIA was enacted in 1998, States were not required to implement major provisions 
of WIA until July 1, 2000, when JTPA’s repeal was effective. 
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search and support services they need and provides services that better meet em- 
ployers’ needs. (See fig. 1.) 


Figure 1 : Ore-Stop Customers Include Job Seekers and Employers 



The major hallmark of WIA is the consolidation of services through the one-stop 
center system. Seventeen categories of programs — termed “mandatory partners” — 
with appropriations totaling over $15 billion from four separate Federal agencies, 
are required to provide services through the system. (See table 1.) 
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Table 1: WlA's Mandatory Programs, Their Related Federal Agencies, and Fiscal 

Year 2003 Program Appropriations 

Federal agency 

Mandatory proqram 

Fiscal Year 2003 
appropriations 

Department of Labor 

WIA Adult 

$898,778,000 


WIA Dislocated Worker 

1,461,145,495 


WIA Youth 

994,458,728 


Employment Service (Wagner- 
Peyser) 

756,783.723 


Trade adjustment assistance 
programs 

972,000,000 


Veterans' employment and 
training programs 

167,199.097 


Unemployment Insurance 

2,634,253,000 


Job Corps 

1,522,240.700 


Welfare-to-Work grant-funded 
programs 

0 


Senior Community Service 

Employment Program 

442,308,200 


Employment and training for 
migrant and seasonal farm 
workers 

77,330,066 


Employment and training for 

Native Americans 

55,636,000 

Department ol 
Education 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Program 

2,506,948.000 


Adult Education and Literacy 

571,262,500 


Vocational Education (Perkins 

Act) 

1,513.170.925 

Department of Health 
and Human Services 
(HHS) 

Community Services Block Grant 

645,762.085 

Department of 

Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) 

HUD-administered employment 
and training 

65,000,000 

Total 


$15,284,274,519 


Source; U S. General Accounihg Office, Mutiple Employment and Training Programs; Funding and Performance Measures torMsior 
Programs, GAO-03-589 [Washington, 3.C.: Apr. 18, 2033} and Ladcr. 


WIA allows flexibility in the way these mandatory partners provide services 
through the one-stop system, allowing co-location in one building, electronic link- 
ages, or referrals to off-site partner programs. While WIA requires these mandatory 
partners to participate, WIA did not provide additional funds to operate one-stop 
systems and support one-stop partnerships. As a result, mandatory partners are ex- 
pected to share the costs of developing and operating one-stop centers. 

Beyond the mandatory partners, one-stop centers have the flexibility to include 
other partners in the one-stop system. Labor suggests that these additional, or op- 
tional partners, may help one-stop systems better meet specific State and local 
workforce development needs. These optional partners may include TANF 3 or local 
private organizations. States have the option of mandating particular optional part- 
ners to participate in their one-stop systems. For example, in 2001, 28 States had 
formal agreements between TANF and WIA to involve TANF in the one-stop sys- 
tem. 4 In addition, localities may adopt other partners to meet the specific needs of 
the community. 

About $3.3 billion was appropriated in fiscal year 2003 for the three WIA pro- 
grams — Adult, Dislocated Worker, and Youth. The formulas for distributing these 
funds to the States were left largely unchanged from those used to distribute funds 


3 TANF provides low-income families with income support and employment-related assistance. 

4 For more information on TANF participation in one-stop centers, see GAO-02— 739T. 
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under JTPA and are based on such factors as unemployment rates, including the 
number of long-term unemployed, and the relative number of low-income adults and 
youth in the population. In order to receive their full funding allocation, States must 
demonstrate the effectiveness of their three WIA programs by tracking and report- 
ing a variety of performance measures. These performance measures gauge program 
results in the areas of job placement and retention, earnings change, skill attain- 
ment and customer satisfaction. WIA requires States to use Unemployment Insur- 
ance (UI) wage records to gather this information about WIA participants. 5 States 
are held accountable by Labor for their performance in these areas and may suffer 
financial sanctions if they fail to meet their expected performance standards. WIA 
did not establish any comprehensive measures to assess the overall performance of 
the one-stop system. 

WIA also requires that training providers wishing to serve individuals’ training 
needs through WIA’s Adult and Dislocated Worker Programs meet key data report- 
ing requirements, including completion rates, job placement rates, and wages at 
placement for all students they serve, including those not funded under WIA. WIA 
requires the collection of these outcome data so that job seekers receiving training 
can use them to make more informed choices about training providers. Unlike prior 
systems, WIA requires that individuals eligible for training under the Adult and 
Dislocated Worker Programs receive vouchers — called Individual Training Ac- 
counts — which they can use for the training provider and course offering of their 
choice, within certain limitations. WIA also requires these data so that States and 
localities can assess training providers’ performance. For example, a State might 
only allow training providers’ courses with an 80-percent completion rate to remain 
on the training provider list. If a course fails to meet that level, it would no longer 
be allowed to serve WIA-funded individuals. 

Finally, WIA called for the development of workforce investment boards to oversee 
WIA implementation at the State and local levels. At the State level, WIA requires, 
among other things, that the workforce investment board assist the governor in 
helping to set up the system, establish procedures and processes for ensuring ac- 
countability, and designate local workforce investment areas. WIA also requires that 
boards be established within each of the local workforce investment areas to carry 
out the formal agreements developed between the boards and each partner and 
oversee one-stop operations. WIA requires that private-sector representatives chair 
the boards and make up the majority of board members. This is to help ensure that 
the private sector is able to provide information on the available employment oppor- 
tunities and expanding career fields and help develop ways to close the gap between 
job seekers and labor market needs. 

STATES AND LOCALITIES HAVE EMBRACED WIA’S FLEXIBILITY TO DEVELOP PROMISING 
APPROACHES TO SERVING JOB SEEKERS AND EMPLOYERS 

States and localities have found ways to use the flexibility in WIA to develop cre- 
ative new ways to serve job seekers and employers. In particular, a group of 14 one- 
stops, identified as exemplary by government officials and workforce development 
experts for our study of promising one-stop approaches, has developed strategies for 
streamlining services for job seekers, engaging and serving employers, and building 
a solid one-stop infrastructure. 6 All of the 14 centers in the study streamlined serv- 
ices for job seekers by ensuring that they can readily access needed services, by edu- 
cating program staff about all of the one-stop services available to job seekers, or 
by consolidating case management and intake procedures. In addition, to engage 
employers and provide them needed services, all of the centers used strategies that 
included dedicating specialized staff to work with employers or industries, tailoring 
services to meet specific employers’ needs, or working with employers through inter- 
mediaries, such as Chambers of Commerce or economic development entities. Fi- 
nally, to provide the infrastructure needed to support better services for job seekers 
and employers, many of the one-stops we visited found innovative ways to develop 
and strengthen program partnerships and to raise additional funds beyond those 
provided under WIA. (Figure 2 shows the locations of the 14 one-stop centers we 
visited.) 


5 In some cases, supplemental data sources may be used when UI data are not available. 

6 The centers in our study represented a geographic and demographic mix, ranged from rural 
to urban, and served from 500 to 42,500 customers each month. Some of the sites, such as Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, represented a mix of urban, suburban, and rural customers. They also rep- 
resented a mix of one-stop operators — those responsible for administering the one-stop centers — 
including nonprofit organizations, a consortium of one-stop partners, and local government enti- 
ties. 
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Figure 2: GAO Site Visits to One-Stop Centers 
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SELECTED ONE-STOPS USED STRATEGIES TO STREAMLINE SERVICES FOR JOB SEEKERS 

All of the one-stop centers in our recent study focused their efforts on streamlin- 
ing services for job seekers by ensuring that job seekers could readily access needed 
services, educating program staff about all of the one-stop services available to job 
seekers, or consolidating case management and intake procedures. To ensure that 
job seekers could readily access needed services, one-stops we visited allocated staff 
to help them navigate the one-stop system, provided support to customers with 
transportation barriers, and expanded services for one-stop customers. For example, 
managers in Erie, Pennsylvania, positioned a staff person at the entrance to the 
one-stop to help job seekers entering the center find needed services and to assist 
exiting job seekers if they did not receive the services they sought. In addition to 
improving access to one-stop center services on-site, some of the one-stops we visited 
found ways to serve job seekers who may have been unable to come into the one- 
stop center due to transportation barriers or other issues. For example, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, the one-stop placed staff in off-site locations, including family courts, 
correctional facilities, and welfare offices, to give job seekers ready access to employ- 
ment and program information. Finally, one-stops also improved job seeker access 
to services by expanding partnerships to include optional service providers — those 
beyond the program partners mandated by WIA. These optional partners ranged 
from federally funded programs, such as TANF, to community-based organizations 
providing services tailored to meet the needs of local job seekers. The one-stop in 
Dayton, Ohio, was particularly proactive in forming optional partnerships to meet 
job seekers’ service needs. At the time of our visit, the Dayton one-stop had over 
30 optional partners onsite. 

To educate program staff about one-stop services, centers used cross-training ses- 
sions in order to inform staff about the range of services available at the one-stop. 
Cross-training activities ranged from conducting monthly educational workshops to 
a shadow program to help staff become familiar with other programs’ rules and op- 
erations. Officials in Salt Lake City, Utah, reported that cross-training improved 
staff understanding of programs outside their area of expertise and enhanced their 
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ability to make referrals. The Pikeville, Kentucky, one-stop supported cross-training 
workshops in which one-stop staff from different partner programs educated each 
other about the range of services they could provide. After learning about the other 
programs, Pikeville staff collaboratively designed a service delivery flow chart that 
effectively routed job seekers to the appropriate service providers, providing a clear 
entry point and a clear path from one program to another. In addition, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation staff at the Pikeville one-stop told us that cross training other 
program staff about the needs of special populations enabled them to more accu- 
rately identify hidden disabilities and to better refer disabled customers to the ap- 
propriate services. 

Centers also sought to reduce the duplication of effort across programs and the 
burden on job seekers navigating multiple programs by consolidating case manage- 
ment and intake procedures across programs through the use of shared service 
plans for customers and shared computer networks. Ten of the 14 one-stops we vis- 
ited consolidated their intake processes or case management systems. This consoli- 
dation took many forms, including having case workers from different programs 
work as a team developing service plans for customers to having a shared computer 
network across programs. For example, in Blaine, Minnesota, caseworkers from the 
various one-stop programs met regularly to collaborate in developing and imple- 
menting joint service plans for customers who were co-enrolled in multiple pro- 
grams. To efficiently coordinate multiple services for one-stop customers in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, one-stop staff used a networked computer system with a shared case 
management program, so that all relevant one-stop program staff could share access 
to a customer’s service plan and case file. In Kansas City, Missouri, the Youth Op- 
portunity Program and the WIA Youth Program staff shared intake and used a com- 
bined enrollment form to alleviate the burden of multiple intake and assessment 
forms when registering participants. 

SELECTED ONE-STOPS DEVELOPED STRATEGIES TO ENGAGE AND PROVIDE SERVICES TO 

EMPLOYERS 

All of the one-stops we visited engaged and served employers by dedicating spe- 
cialized staff to establish relationships with employers or industries, by working 
with employers through intermediaries, or by providing specially tailored services 
to meet employers’ specific workforce needs. One-stop officials told us that engaging 
employers was critical to successfully connecting job seekers with available jobs. In 
order to encourage employers’ participation in the one-stop system, specialized staff 
outreached to individual employers and served as employers’ primary point of con- 
tact for accessing one-stop services. For example, the one-stop in Killeen, Texas, 
dedicated specialized staff to serve not only as the central point of contact for receiv- 
ing calls and requests from employers but also to identify job openings available 
through employers in the community. In addition to working with individual em- 
ployers, staff at some of the one-stops we visited also worked with industry clusters, 
or groups of related employers, to more efficiently meet local labor demands — par- 
ticularly for industries with labor shortages. For instance, the one-stop in Aurora, 
Colorado, dedicated staff to work with specific industries, particularly the 
healthcare industry. In response to a shortage of 1,600 nurses in the Denver metro 
area, the Aurora one-stop assisted in the creation of a healthcare recruitment center 
designed to provide job seekers with job placement assistance and healthcare-relat- 
ed training. 

In addition to dedicating specialized staff, all of the one-stops we visited worked 
with intermediaries to engage and serve employers. Intermediaries, such as a local 
Chamber of Commerce or an economic development entity, served as liaisons be- 
tween employers and the one-stop system, helping one-stops to assess the workforce 
needs of employers while connecting employers with one-stop services. For example, 
the one-stop staff in Clarksville, Tennessee, worked with Chamber of Commerce 
members to help banks in the community that were having difficulty finding entry- 
level employees with the necessary math skills. To help connect job seekers with 
available job openings at local banks, the one-stop developed a training opportunity 
for job seekers that was funded by Chamber members and was targeted to the spe- 
cific skills needed for employment in the banking community. Specialized staff at 
many of the one-stops we visited also worked with local economic development enti- 
ties to recruit new businesses to the area. For example, the staff at the Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, one-stop worked with a range of local economic development organizations 
to establish an employer outreach program that developed incentive packages to at- 
tract new businesses to the community. 

Finally, all of the one-stops we visited tailored their services to meet employers’ 
specific workforce needs by offering an array of job placement and training assist- 
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ance designed for each employer. These services included specialized recruiting, pre- 
screening, and customized training programs. For example, when one of the nation’s 
largest cabinet manufacturers was considering opening a new facility in the eastern 
Kentucky area, the one-stop in Pikeville, Kentucky, offered a tailored set of services 
to attract the employer to the area. The services included assisting the company 
with pre-screening and interviewing applicants and establishing an on-the-job train- 
ing package that could use WIA funding to offset up to 50 percent of each new hire’s 
wages during the 90-day training period. The Pikeville one-stop had responsibility 
for administering the application and assessment process for job applicants, includ- 
ing holding a 3-day job fair that resulted in the company hiring 105 people through 
the one-stop and a commitment to hire 350 more in the upcoming year. According 
to a company representative, the incentive package offered by the one-stop was the 
primary reason the company chose to build a new facility in eastern Kentucky in- 
stead of another location. 

ONE-STOP CENTERS BUILT A SOLID INFRASTRUCTURE BY STRENGTHENING PROGRAM 
PARTNERSHIPS AND RAISING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 

To build the solid infrastructure needed to support better services for job seekers 
and employers, many of the one-stops we visited developed and strengthened pro- 
gram partnerships and raised funds beyond those provided under WlA. Operators 
at 9 of the 14 one-stops we visited fostered the development of strong program part- 
nerships by encouraging communication and collaboration among partners through 
functional teams and joint projects. Collaboration through teams and joint projects 
allowed partners to better integrate their respective programs and services, as well 
as pursue common one-stop goals and share in one-stop decision-making. For exam- 
ple, partners at the Erie, Pennsylvania, one-stop center were organized into four 
functional teams — a career resource center team, a job seeker services team, an em- 
ployer services team, and an operations team — which together operated the one-stop 
center. As a result of the functional team meetings, partners reported that they 
worked together to solve problems and develop innovative strategies to improve 
services in their respective functional area. 

One-stop managers at several of the sites in our study told us that the co-location 
of partner programs in one building facilitated the development of strong partner- 
ships. For this reason, one-stop managers at several of the centers reported that 
they fostered co-location by offering attractive physical space and flexible rental 
agreements. For example, in Pikeville, Kentucky, the local community college do- 
nated free space to the one-stop on its conveniently located campus, making it easier 
to convince partners to relocate there. Partners were also eager to relocate to the 
Pikeville one-stop because they recognized the benefits of co-location for their cus- 
tomers. For instance, staff from the Vocational Rehabilitation Program said that co- 
location at the one-stop increased their customers’ access to employers and employ- 
ment-related services. Several one-stops that did not co-locate found ways to create 
strong linkages with off-site partners. For example, in addition to regular meetings 
between on-site and off-site staff, the one-stop in Aurora, Colorado, had a staff per- 
son designated to act as a liaison and facilitate communication between on-site and 
off-site partners. Nationwide, co-location of partner services has been increasing 
since WIA was enacted. For example, in 2000, 21 States reported that Education’s 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program was co-located at the majority of their one-stops; 
this number increased to 35 States by 2001. Similarly, TANF work services were 
co-located in at least some one-stops in 32 States in 2000, increasing to 39 States 
by 2001. 

Managers at all but 2 of the 14 one-stops we visited said that they were finding 
ways to creatively increase one-stop funds through fee-based services, grants, or con- 
tributions from partner programs and State or local governments. Managers said 
these additional funds allowed them to cover operational costs and expand services 
despite limited WIA funding to support one-stop infrastructure and restrictions on 
the use of program funds. For example, one-stop operators in Clarksville, Tennessee, 
reported that they raised $750,000 in fiscal year 2002 through a combination of fee- 
based business consulting, drug testing, and drivers’ education services. Using this 
money, the center was able to purchase a new voice mail and computer network sys- 
tem, which facilitated communication among staff and streamlined center oper- 
ations. 7 Centers have also been proactive about applying for grants from public and 


7 While several centers had enthusiastically adopted fee-based services as a method of raising 
funds, it is important to note that managers of at least one center said they chose not to charge 
for services because they believed this might deter some employers or job seekers from accessing 
the services they need. 
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private sources. For example, the one-stop center in Kansas City, Missouri, had a 
full-time staff person dedicated to researching and applying for grants. The one-stop 
generated two- thirds of its entire program year 2002 operating budget of $21 million 
through competitive grants available from the Federal Government as well as from 
private foundations. This money allowed the center to expand its services, such as 
through an internship program in high-tech industries for at-risk youth. One-stop 
centers also raised additional funds by soliciting contributions from local or State 
Government and from partner agencies. For instance, the Dayton, Ohio, one-stop re- 
ceived $1 million annually from the county to pay for shared one-stop staff salaries 
and to provide services to job seekers who do not qualify for services under any 
other funding stream. Dayton one-stop partners also contributed financial and in- 
kind resources to the center on an as-needed basis. 

DESPITE SUCCESSES, SOME ASPECTS OF WIA HAVE STYMIED OFFICIALS’ EFFORTS TO 
IMPLEMENT WIA AS INTENDED 

Despite the successes State and local officials are having as they implement WIA, 
some key aspects of the law, as well as Labor’s lack of clear guidance in some areas, 
have stymied their efforts. First, the performance measurement system is flawed — 
the need to meet certain performance measures may be causing one-stops to deny 
services to some clients who may be most in need of them; there is no measure that 
assesses overall one-stop performance; and the data used to measure outcomes are 
outdated by the time they are available and are, therefore, not useful in day-to-day 
program management. Second, funding issues continue to plague the system. The 
funding formulas used to allocate funds to States and local areas do not reflect cur- 
rent program design and has caused wide fluctuations in funding levels from year 
to year. In addition, WIA provided no separate funding source to support one-stop 
infrastructure and developing equitable cost sharing agreements has not always 
been successful, largely because of the limitations in the way funds for some of the 
mandatory programs can be spent. Third, the current provision for certifying train- 
ing providers as eligible is considered overly burdensome by many providers and 
may reduce training options for job seekers as providers have withdrawn from the 
WIA system. Finally, State officials have told us that they need more help from 
Labor in the form of clearer guidance and instructions and greater opportunities to 
share promising practices in managing and providing services through their one- 
stop centers. 

WIA’S PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT SYSTEM MAY BE CAUSING SOME CLIENTS TO BE DE- 
NIED SERVICES AND DOES NOT PROVIDE AN ACCURATE PICTURE OF WIA’S EFFECTIVE- 
NESS 

The performance measurement system developed under WIA may be causing 
some clients to be denied services and does not allow for an accurate understanding 
of WIA’s effectiveness. First, the need to meet performance levels may be the driv- 
ing factor in deciding who receives WIA-funded services at the local level. Officials 
in all five States we visited for one study told us that local areas are not registering 
many WIA participants, largely because local staff are reluctant to provide WIA- 
funded services to job seekers who may be less likely to find employment or experi- 
ence earnings increases when they are placed in a job. 8 For example, one State offi- 
cial described how local areas were carefully screening potential participants and 
holding meetings to decide whether to register them. As a result, individuals who 
are eligible for and may benefit from WIA-funded services may not be receiving 
services that are tracked under WIA. We found similar results in our studies of 
older workers and incumbent workers. 9 

Performance levels for the measures that track earnings change for adults and 
earnings replacement for dislocated workers may be especially problematic. Several 
State officials reported that local staff were reluctant to register already employed 
adults or dislocated workers. State and local officials explained that it would be 
hard to increase the earnings of adults who are already employed or replace the 
wages of dislocated workers, who are often laid off from high-paying, low-skilled jobs 
or from jobs that required skills that are now obsolete. In addition, for dislocated 


8 See, Workforce Investment Act: Improvements Needed in Performance Measures to Provide a 
More Accurate Picture of WIA’s Effectiveness, GAO— 02-275 (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 1, 2002). 

9 See, for example, Workforce Teaming: Employed Worker Programs Focus on Business Needs, 
but Revised Performance Measures Could Improve Access for Some Workers, GAO— 03-353 
(Washington, D.C.: Feb. 14, 2003); Older Workers: Employment Assistance Focuses on Subsidized 
Job and Job Search, but Revised Performance Measures Could Improve Access to Other Services, 
GAO-03—350 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 24, 2003). 
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workers, employers may provide severance pay or workers might work overtime 
prior to a plant closure, increasing these workers’ earnings before they are dis- 
located. Many dislocated workers who come to the one-stop center, therefore, have 
earned high wages just prior to being dislocated, making it hard to replace — let 
alone increase — their earnings. If high wages are earned before dislocation and 
lower wages are earned after job placement through WIA, the wage change will be 
negative, depressing the wage replacement level. As a result, a local area may not 
meet its performance level for this measure, discouraging service to those who may 
need it. 

Second, outcomes are measured largely using unemployment insurance (UI) wage 
data, but these data suffer from time delays of up to as much as 14 months, making 
the data outdated by the time they are available. For example, we asked States in 
a survey we conducted in 2001, how quickly job placement outcome data would be 
available to them from UI wage records. We found that for 30 States, the earliest 
time period that job placement data would be available was 6 months after an indi- 
vidual entered employment, with 15 States reporting that it may take 9 months or 
longer. Similarly, over half of States reported that obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion on employment retention could take a year or longer. In fact, current available 
data on the wage-related measures reflects performance from the previous program 
year. While UI wage records are the best data source currently available for docu- 
menting employment, the lack of timely data makes it difficult for State and local 
officials to use the performance measures for short-term program management, in- 
cluding improving one-stop services. Some States and localities have developed other 
means, sometimes adding additional performance measures, to fill this information 
gap- 

Finally, there are no measures to gauge the performance of the one-stop system 
as a whole. At least 17 programs provide services through the one-stop system and 
most have their own performance measures. Although these performance measures 
may be used for assessing outcomes for individual programs, they cannot be used 
to measure the success of the overall system. For example, no program has a meas- 
ure to track job seekers who use only self-service or informational activities offered 
through the one-stop, which may constitute a large proportion of job seekers. Not 
knowing how many job seekers use the one-stop’s services limits the one-stop’s abil- 
ity to assess its impact. Furthermore, State and local officials told us that having 
multiple performance measures has impeded coordination among programs. There 
has been limited progress in developing overall performance measures for the one- 
stop system. Labor convened a working group in September 2001 to develop indica- 
tors of the one-stop system’s performance, but they have not yet issued them. 

FUNDING THE SYSTEM ENVISIONED UNDER WIA IS HAMPERED BY FLAWED FUNDING FOR- 
MULAS AND THE LACK OF A SPECIFIC FUNDING SOURCE FOR THE ONE-STOP INFRA- 
STRUCTURE 

As States and localities have implemented WIA, they have been hampered by 
funding issues, including flawed funding formulas and the lack of a funding source 
dedicated specifically to the one-stop infrastructure. We identified several issues as- 
sociated with the current formulas. Formula factors used to allocate funds are not 
aligned with the target populations for these programs, there are time lags in the 
data used to determine these allocations, and there is excessive funding volatility 
associated with the Dislocated Worker Program that is unrelated to fluctuations in 
the target populations. As a result, States’ funding levels may not always be consist- 
ent with their actual need for services. In addition, no funding source exists with 
which to fund the one-stop infrastructure, and the volatile funding levels that States 
have experienced in the past 3 years have limited their ability to plan and develop 
their one-stop systems under WIA. 

FORMULAS USED TO ALLOCATE FUNDS HAVE LIMITATIONS 

Some of the factors used in the formulas to allocate funds are not clearly aligned 
with the programs’ target populations. 10 For example, the Youth program targets 
a specific group of low-income youth with certain barriers to employment. However, 
two-thirds of its funds are distributed based on two factors that measure general 
unemployment rather than youth unemployment. The remaining third is distributed 
according to the number of low-income youth in States, but even this factor does 
not measure low-income youth who face barriers to employment. The target popu- 
lation and formula for the WIA Adult program also are misaligned. Basic services 


10 The formulas for distributing these funds to the States were left largely unchanged from 
those used to distribute funds under JTPA. 
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provided through the Adult program are open to all adults regardless of income, 
while low-income adults and public assistance recipients have priority for training 
and other more intensive services. However, the WIA Adult allocation formula is 
more narrowly focused on States’ relative shares of excess unemployment, unem- 
ployment in Areas of Substantial Unemployment (ASUs), and low-income adults. Fi- 
nally, the Dislocated Worker Program is targeted to several specific categories of in- 
dividuals, including those eligible for unemployment insurance and workers affected 
by mass layoffs. The factors used to distribute Dislocated Worker funds are not, 
however, specifically related to these populations. Two-thirds of program funds are 
distributed according to factors that measure general unemployment. One-third is 
distributed according to the number of long-term unemployed, a group that is no 
longer automatically eligible for the program. 

In addition to formula misalignment, allocations may not reflect current labor 
market conditions because there are time lags between when the data are collected 
and when the allocations are available to States. The oldest data are those used in 
the Youth and Adult program formulas to measure the relative numbers of low-in- 
come individuals in the States. The decennial Census is the source for these data, 
and allocations under this factor through 2002 are based on data from the 1990 
Census. The data used to measure two of three factors for both the Youth and Adult 
programs are more recent, but are still as much as 12 months out of date. The time 
lags for the data used to calculate Dislocated Worker allocations range from 9 
months to 18 months. 

Finally, funding for the Dislocated Worker Program suffers from excessive and 
unwarranted volatility — significantly more volatile, as much as 3 times more so, 
than funding for either the Youth or Adult program. Some States have reported that 
this volatility makes program planning difficult. While some degree of change in 
funding is to be expected due to changing dislocations in the workforce, changes in 
funding do not necessarily correspond to these changes. For example, changes in the 
numbers of workers affected by mass layoffs from year to year — one measure of dis- 
location activity — ran counter to changes in Dislocated Worker allocations in several 
States we examined. In New York, for example, dislocations due to mass layoffs in- 
creased by 138 percent in 2001, but funding allocations that year decreased by 26 
percent. Conversely, in 1999, New York’s dislocations decreased by 34 percent, while 
funding allocations actually increased by 24 percent. 

Several aspects of the Dislocated Worker formula contribute to funding volatility 
and to the seeming lack of consistency between dislocation and funding. The excess 
unemployment factor has a “threshold” effect — States may or may not qualify for 
the one-third of funds allocated under this factor in a given year, based on whether 
or not they meet the threshold condition of having at least 4.5 percent unemploy- 
ment statewide. As a result, small changes in unemployment can cause large 
changes in funding, and when the economy is strong and few States have unemploy- 
ment over 4.5 percent, the States that do qualify for this pot of funds may experi- 
ence large funding increases even if their unemployment falls. In addition, the Dis- 
located Worker formula is not subject to the additional statutory provisions that 
mitigate volatility in Youth and Adult program funding. These provisions include 
“hold harmless” and “stop gain” constraints that limit changes in funding to within 
90 and 130 percent of each State’s prior year allocation and also “small State mini- 
mums” that ensure that each State receives at least 0.25 percent of the total na- 
tional allocation. While these provisions prevent dramatic shifts in funding from 
year to year, they also result in allocations that may not as closely track changes 
in the program target populations. 

Developing alternative funding formulas to address the issues we have identified 
is an important but challenging task. This task is complicated by the need to strike 
an appropriate balance among various objectives, such as using formula factors that 
are best aligned with program target populations and reducing time lags in data 
sources, while also using available data sources to measure these factors as accu- 
rately as possible. In addition, there have been proposals for reauthorizing WIA that 
would substantially modify the program target populations and funding streams, 
which in turn would have consequences for revising the funding formulas. 

FUNDING ONE-STOP INFRASTRUCTURE HAS BEEN CHALLENGING 

Many of WIA’s mandatory partners have identified resource constraints as a 
major factor in their ability to participate in the one-stops. In fact, the participants 
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in a GAO-sponsored symposium 11 identified insufficient funding levels as one of the 
top three WIA implementation problems. Labor also found that in many States, the 
agencies that administer the Employment Service program had not yet been able 
to co-locate within the one-stops. We were told by Employment Service officials and 
one-stop administrators we spoke with that this was often because they still had 
leases on existing facilities and could not afford to incur the costs of breaking those 
leases. Limited funding made it even more difficult to assign additional personnel 
to the one-stop or to devote resources to developing electronic linkages with the one- 
stop. In the States we visited, mandatory partners told us that limited funding was 
a primary reason that, even when they co-located staff at the one-stop, they did so 
on a limited basis. As a result, mandatory partners had to employ a wide range of 
methods to provide the required support for the operation of the one-stops. Across 
all the sites we visited for an early implementation study, WIA’s Adult and Dis- 
located Worker programs and, across most sites, Employment Service, were the only 
partners consistently making monetary contributions to pay for the one-stops’ oper- 
ational costs. Other mandatory partners tended to make in-kind contributions — for 
example, Perkins and Adult Education and Literacy partners provided computer or 
GED training. 

Mandatory partners also noted that restrictions on the use of their funds can 
serve as another constraint affecting their ability to contribute resources to the one- 
stops. Some programs have caps on administrative spending that affect their ability 
to contribute to the support of the one-stop’s operations. For example, WIA’s Adult 
and Dislocated Worker programs have a 10-percent administrative cap that sup- 
ports both the one-stops’ operation and board staff at the local level. In addition, 
as we have reported in the past, regulations often prohibit States from using Fed- 
eral program funds for acquisition of real property or for construction. 12 This means 
partners, such as those carrying out Perkins, cannot provide funds to buy or refur- 
bish a one-stop building. Moreover, Adult Education and Literacy and Perkins offi- 
cials noted that under WIA they can only use Federal funds for the purpose of sup- 
porting the one-stop, though only a small portion of their funds come from Federal 
sources. 

WIA’s SYSTEM FOR CERTIFYING TRAINING PROVIDERS MAY REDUCE TRAINING OPTIONS 

FOR JOB SEEKERS 

Training options for job seekers may be diminishing rather than improving, as 
training providers reduce the number of course offerings they make available to 
WIA job seekers. 13 According to training providers, the data collection burden re- 
sulting from participation in WIA can be significant and may discourage them from 
participating. For example, the requirement that training providers collect outcome 
data on all students in a class may mean calling hundreds of students to obtain 
placement and wage information, even if there is only one WIA-funded student in 
that class. Even if they used other methods that may be less resource-intensive, 
training providers said privacy restrictions might limit their ability to collect or re- 
port student outcome data. Training providers also highlighted the burden associ- 
ated with the lack of consistency between the States use for WIA and for other man- 
datory partners. For example, the definition a State establishes for “program 
completer” for students enrolled in WIA can be different from the definition a State 
establishes for students enrolled in Education’s Carl D. Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Program (Perkins). Training providers find the reporting requirements par- 
ticularly burdensome given the relatively small number of individuals who have 
been sent for training. Guidance from Labor and Education has failed to address 
how training providers can provide this information cost-effectively. 

STATES AND LOCALITIES SEEK MORE HELP FROM LABOR 

In addition to challenges arising from implementing portions of the law, State and 
local officials often cite the need for more help from Labor in terms of clearer guid- 


11 The symposium included officials from the key associations representing State and local im- 
plementers, such as the National Association of Workforce Boards and the American Association 
of Community Colleges. 

12 See Workforce Investment Act. Better Guidance Needed to Address Concerns Over New Re- 
quirements , GAO-02-72, (Washington, D.C.: Oct. 4, 2001). 

13 The most recently available data on the proportion of WIA job seekers who receive training 
shows an overall decline from JTPA figures. During program year 2001, 43 percent of partici- 
pants who exited the adult and dislocated worker programs had received training under WIA. 
By comparison, during program year 1998, 73 percent of JTPA exiters (including adults, dis- 
located workers, and older workers) had received training. This decline may result from a vari- 
ety of factors, one of which may be fewer training opportunities. 
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ance and definitions and greater opportunities for information sharing. Although 
Labor has provided broad guidance and technical assistance to aid the transition 
from JTPA to WIA, some workforce officials have told us that the guidance has not 
addressed specific implementation concerns. Efforts to design flexible programs that 
meet local needs could be enhanced if Labor addressed the concerns of workforce 
officials with specific guidance and disseminated information on best practices in a 
timely manner. A number of our studies have recommended that Labor be more 
proactive and provide better guidance and clearer definitions 

• on participant registration policies and on performance measure definitions to 
allow for accurate outcome tracking and better program accountability 14 

• on how to better administer the WIA dislocated worker program, including how 
to provide additional assistance to local areas using rapid response funds 15 

• on how to more effectively administer the WIA youth program, including how 
to recruit and engage parents, youth, and the business community; improve com- 
petition in contracts for services to youth; determine eligibility; and retain out-of- 
school youth 16 

• on a definition of unliquidated obligations so that it includes funds committed 
at the point of service delivery, specifies what constitutes an obligation and the 
timeframe for recording an obligation in order to improve financial reporting. 17 

Labor has taken limited steps to respond to these recommendations. It has re- 
leased revised guidance on the performance measurement system and has allowed 
States to revise their negotiated performance levels, which may address possible dis- 
incentives to serving certain job seekers. Labor is also currently finalizing guidance 
for State and local areas on services for dislocated workers. In response to our rec- 
ommendations pertaining to the WIA Youth Program, Labor agreed to issue a tool- 
kit on effective youth councils; reach out to new providers to enhance competition; 
simplify eligibility documentation; and develop a best practices Web site on serving 
out-of-school youth. In addition, Labor agreed with our findings and recommenda- 
tions related to providing clearer definitions of unliquidated obligations; however, it 
declined to consider obligations in assessing WIA’s financial position. Finally, Labor 
has convened a one-stop readiness workgroup that included representatives from 
Education, HHS, and HUD. This group has developed a set of suggested strategies 
for addressing major WIA implementation issues and plans to disseminate a na- 
tional issuance, signed by the heads of all the Federal partner agencies, that would 
emphasize the commitment of these Federal partners to the one-stop system. 

We have also recommended that Labor be more proactive in sharing various 
promising practices to help States and localities still struggling with implementation 
challenges. Our reports have recommended that Labor share promising practices in 
areas that include cost-effective methods of collecting training provider information, 
addressing the difficulties of using UI data in measuring outcomes, better ways to 
coordinate services for TANF clients through the one-stop, and better spending man- 
agement strategies. 

While Labor has developed several mechanisms for providing guidance and allow- 
ing local one-stop administrators to share best practice information, these efforts 
have been limited. Labor is establishing a new unit within ETA — the Office of Per- 
formance and Results — whose function will be to coordinate efforts to identify and 
share promising approaches in areas such as the use of supplemental data sources 
to close gaps in UI data. In addition, Labor’s primary mechanisms for distributing 
information about promising practices at one-stop centers are a Web site, forums, 
and conferences. Tbe promising practices Web site, in particular, represents a good 
step toward building a mechanism to support information sharing among one-stop 
administrators. However, neither Labor nor the Web site’s administrators have con- 
ducted a customer satisfaction survey or user evaluation of the site, so little is 
known about how well the site currently meets its objective to promote information 
sharing about promising practices at one-stop centers. In addition to the Web site, 
Labor cosponsors several national conferences to promote information sharing and 
networking opportunities for State and local grantees and stakeholders. Labor also 
hosted several forums during WIA implementation to allow information exchanges 
to occur between the department and State and local one-stop administrators. While 


14 See Workforce Investment Act: Improvements Needed in Performance Measures to Provide a 
More Accurate Picture of WIA’s Effectiveness, GAO— 02— 275 (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 1, 2002). 

15 See Workforce Investment Act: Better Guidance and Revised Funding Formula Would En- 
hance Dislocated Worker Program, GAO-02—274 (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 11, 2002). 

16 See Workforce Investment Act: Youth Provisions Promote New Service Strategies, hut Addi- 
tional Guidance Would Enhance Program Development, GAO-02-413 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 
5, 2002). 

17 See Workforce Investment Act: States’ Spending Is on Track, but Better Guidance Would Im- 
prove Financial Reporting, GAO-03-239 (Washington, D.C.: Nov. 22, 2002). 
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these conferences and forums provide a venue for one-stop managers to talk with 
one another about what is and is not working at their centers, participation is lim- 
ited to those who can physically take part. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

WIA represents a fundamental shift in the way federally funded employment and 
training services are delivered to job seekers and employers. It was, perhaps, a far 
more radical change than it initially appeared. But, in just under 3 years, States 
and localities have learned to embrace its flexibility, developing systems that meet 
local needs. They are doing what WIA envisioned — bringing on new partnerships 
and forging new relationships at all levels. They are actively working to engage the 
employer community and involve intermediaries and others to address the economic 
development needs of local communities. The process of implementation has not 
been perfect, but it is moving forward. Some aspects of the law that have caused 
difficulties may deserve attention during reauthorization. But, given the significant 
changes brought about by WIA, more time may be needed to allow a better assess- 
ment of what is working and what is not before making major changes in WIA’s 
structure. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I will be happy to answer 
any questions you or other Members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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and phrases. You can print these documents in their entirety, including charts and 
other graphics. 

Each day, GAO issues a list of newly released reports, testimony, and correspond- 
ence. GAO posts this list, known as “Today’s Reports,” on its Web site daily. The 
list contains links to the full-text document files. To have GAO e-mail this list to 
you every afternoon, go to www.gao.gov and select “Subscribe to daily E-mail alert 
for newly released products” under the GAO Reports heading. 

The first copy of each printed report is free. Additional copies are $2 each. A check 
or money order should be made out to the Superintendent of Documents. GAO also 
accepts VISA and Mastercard. Orders for 100 or more copies mailed to a single ad- 
dress are discounted 25 percent. Orders should be sent to: U.S. General Accounting 
Office 441 G Street NW, Room LM Washington, D.C. 20548. To order by phone: 
Voice: (202) 512-6000, TDD: (202) 512-2537, Fax: (202) 512-6061. 

TO REPORT FRAUD, WASTE, AND ABUSE IN FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Contact: Web site: www.gao.gov/fraudnet/fraudnet.htm, E-mail: fraudnet@gao.gov. 
Automated answering system: (800) 424-5454 or (202) 512-7470. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Jeff Nelligan, Managing Director, NelliganJ@gao.gov (202) 512—4800 U.S. General 
Accounting Office, 441 G Street NW, Room 7149, Washington, D.C. 20548. 

Senator Enzi. If we could have our next panel move up to the 
table? 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, while our panel is convening, I 
understand you are going to keep the record open for 2 weeks in 
order for us to submit additional testimony and questions. Is that 
correct? 

Senator Enzi. That is right. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

Senator Enzi. That will be for both those of us who showed up 
and those who did not. 

I appreciate this panel of involved experts, and I look forward to 
the testimony. The first person then is Curtis Austin, who is the 
executive director of Workforce Florida, Inc., from Tallahassee, FL. 
Welcome, Mr. Austin. 
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STATEMENTS OF CURTIS C. AUSTIN, PRESIDENT, WORKFORCE 
FLORIDA, INC., TALLAHASSEE, FL; JAMES N. ELLENBERGER, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, VIRGINIA EMPLOYMENT COMMIS- 
SION, RICHMOND, VA; MICHAEL H. KENNEDY, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, PACIFIC MOUNTAIN WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL, LACEY, WA; MICHAEL E. SMELTZER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, YORK, PA; AND CHARLES WARE, 
CHAIRMAN, WYOMING WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT COUN- 
CIL, CHEYENNE, WY 

Mr. Austin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee. I am the president of the State board, and that means that I 
come to you looking at having dealt with an early implementation 
State for the past several years. In the 1990s, Florida policymakers 
got together, and they decided the public workforce system was 
broken. I provided the committee material that showed that less 
than 9 percent of employees ever interfaced with the system back 
in the year 2000 and less than 12 percent of the businesses in the 
State ever interfaced with the system. 

They began a series of bipartisan reforms that anticipated the 
Workforce Investment Act being adopted. Florida passed laws in 
1996, 1998, and the year 2000. That reform, which was supported 
and sponsored by Governors Lawton Chiles, Buddy McKay, and 
Jeb Bush, transformed the system that today serves at least 20 
percent of the people who come in who get a new job every year 
and at least 25 percent of the businesses that interface with the 
system. 

They found out that even in a difficult economy, we can be able 
to transition and be able to make significant improvements. If you 
will notice in the data that I provided you, there have been wage 
rate gains for those individuals placed in increased placements, 
even in years when the economy has not been particularly success- 
ful. Last year, more than 100,000 people interfaced with the system 
than did the year before successfully to obtain jobs. 

Now, Florida has been very thankful for the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act because it gave greater freedom than existed under 
JTPA. In my prepared testimony, which I have provided you al- 
ready, I focused on four things, and I want to talk about those only 
briefly. 

The first is the consolidation of the workforce funding streams. 
We do not believe in Florida that that is a major change. When 
funding comes down from Wagner-Peyser, from dislocated worker 
and adult, it is based upon the economy, of where the economy was 
12 months, 24 months, or even longer ago. It does not tell us how 
to be able to react. 

Senator Enzi, I am originally from Pocatello, ID. I travel every 
2 years through Cheyenne, WY, and no one would have known 
when they appropriated the money to the regional area that af- 
fected Cheyenne about 700 jobs to come into an area. And putting 
700 additional jobs in Cheyenne does something dramatically dif- 
ferent in a community. And all at once, we found — 9/11 was a big 
eye-opener in Florida because we found out — we went from a posi- 
tion where we had less than 3 percent unemployment in some of 
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our regions to all of a sudden where we had tens of thousands of 
people unemployed. 

When we can shift the resources which Washington has given us 
from labor market exchange functions in Wagner-Peyser to train- 
ing, as the economy directs, or if I can move it from adult to dis- 
located worker or back and forth, I have less need to come to Wash- 
ington and ask for resources. 

We have found out in much of our State — and Florida is a very 
rural State. It has some huge cities in it, but the rest of it is all 
rural. And we have found out that one major employer coming into 
the State or leaving the State means that we have less ability to 
be able to function. 

The Congress took money back from the entire workforce sys- 
tems, dislocated workers, that was sitting there not being appro- 
priately used after the war in Afghanistan. And it was done par- 
tially because the funding streams come down and tell you can only 
use it in certain areas. If the Governor was allowed to be able to 
move those funding streams where the need exists, we believe that 
the system would be even more effective. 

Second, I want to echo Senator Murray’s discussion when she 
says that there has got to be some degree where the Governor has 
some control over State boards and the system. Much of what you 
hear up here from local workforce systems and State Wagner- 
Peyser agencies I believe is really warfare among State agencies 
and has less to do with serving customers than it does to be able 
to preserve infrastructures that already exist. 

How things are done in Connecticut, how they are done in Wyo- 
ming, how they are done in Washington State, how they are done 
in Florida is going to depend upon what is going to be successful 
in that area. And we believe there should be great latitude given 
on how Governors can be able to structure a system and be able 
to force these people to work together. Too often, my frustration 
has been that I am always in somebody else’s fight. I am always 
trying to be able to get two people to come back to the table and 
say, all right, will you two guys work this out one way? Vocational 
rehabilitation one time got kicked out of one of our one-stops, and 
we told them you cannot do that. 

Sometimes the biggest thing you can do is say, “I am going to 
go tell the Governor.” The last thing they want is somebody to go 
telling on them. But we believe there should be great latitude in 
that area. 

We must also realize that workforce development is economic de- 
velopment. All these infrastructure pieces are put together. 

Now, I do not want to get into partisan fights or I do not want 
to get into philosophies about the money issues, but I have heard 
several of the members talk about the fact that we do not have 
enough money in the system. And we quit 3 years ago relying upon 
appropriations from the State and the Government to be able to 
fund all these operations. Twenty-seven million dollars taken by 
Workforce Florida at the State level was matched with $130 mil- 
lion — private sector, public sector, other operations — to be able to 
bring some stability into the system. 

We have found that the public sector is not the only place to be 
able to fund all of these issues. But that only happens if you have 
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the appropriate partnership with your private sector. I have given 
you specific examples inside the testimony of some of the things 
that we have done in Florida. 

Finally, we welcome the simplified measures. We really ask you 
to do one thing for us. Do not give us a bunch of processes. Tell 
us what you want. We will perform. Hold our feet to the fire. Take 
money away from us if we do not perform. Give us bonuses if we 
do. Florida went to a performance-based system. We decided that 
if at McDonald’s you purchase a hamburger and it is all there, we 
do not care about all the process. That is what we are doing with 
our workforce system. 

We want to have someone who is a skilled worker who meets the 
needs of business, and that is where we are at today. Thank you. 

Senator Enzi. I appreciate those comments. I would not have 
guessed Idaho. I would have guessed Texas by your name. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Austin. Same family. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Austin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Curtis C. Austin 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to share my thoughts on reauthor- 
ization of the Workforce Investment Act. In Florida, we have used the flexibility pro- 
vided by the Federal Government to dramatically improve service to job-seekers, in- 
cumbent workers and employers in Florida. With bi-partisan leadership, the evo- 
lution of Florida’s workforce system has enjoyed the support of Governors Lawton 
Chiles, Buddy McKay and Jeb Bush. Governor Bush has encouraged us to do every- 
thing possible to create new jobs and help Floridians keep their jobs. The reauthor- 
ization of the Workforce Investment Act is an additional opportunity to fine-tune the 
workforce system. 

Without reconstructing the history of workforce development in Florida, it would 
suffice to say that the business community in large measure had lost confidence in 
the public workforce system to deliver relevant services. Just 3 years ago, less than 
12 percent of the businesses in Florida that hired new workers, interfaced with the 
publicly-funded Wagner-Peyser services. Worse, less than 9 percent of workers took 
time to register with the system for employment. With WIA fully implemented in 
Florida, more than 25 percent of businesses are using the system for some, if not 
all, of their hiring and nearly 20 percent of those hired have registered with the 
local one-stops for one-stop services. Development of a one-stop employment system, 
integrating labor market exchange and training functions with resources to support 
both, has been one key to changing attitudes in the State towards the public em- 
ployment system. 

Florida has recorded positive job growth for the last 13 months-the only State in 
the nation that can make that claim — creating 92,800 new jobs over the last year 
(April 2002 — April 2003). However, many of those jobs are entry level jobs. The pub- 
lic workforce system is designed to direct entry level employees not only to new jobs, 
but to increased skills to insure that each worker who obtains employment can be- 
come self-sufficient. The passage of the Workforce Investment Act has assisted Flor- 
ida to make great headway in delivering appropriate services to workers and em- 
ployers. As the Senate addresses reauthorization, I would hope the following issues 
are considered, so the workforce system may evolve to the next level. 

GIVING STATES GREATER FLEXIBILITY 

The first priority is the consolidation of workforce funding streams. Sep- 
tember 11, 2001 demonstrated how conditions can quickly change from a situation 
in some localities of near full-employment, with a desperate need for additional 
workers, to one of significant lay-offs. Priority services and priority programs may 
change over-night. The ability to invest public resources in labor market exchange, 
training dislocated workers, retraining incumbent workers, or assisting disadvan- 
taged adults to the next career level should be only one factor to influence workforce 
activities. Labor market conditions in a given area should be the other. Today, 
changes occur quickly and must be responded to quickly. The frustration the Con- 
gress seemed to have with the workforce system’s failure to quickly utilize Work- 
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force Investment Act funds and invest them in local communities, as evidenced by 
the de-authorization of appropriated dislocated worker funds, is — in part — a func- 
tion of appropriating funding based on where the labor markets were, not where 
they are or where they may be. Funds are currently allocated on a “needs based 
formula” that reflect where the economy was. The introduction of a major employer 
or the loss of the same can dramatically change the economic situation. 

In response to September 11th, the State, using WIA funding and two national 
emergency grants, initiated Operation Paycheck. Operation Paycheck was a partner- 
ship between Workforce Florida (the State workforce investment board), the Agency 
for Workforce Innovation (State agency for Wagner-Peyser, WIA, TANF, FSET, 
Vets, etc. funds), private training providers, and the Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Community Colleges. The program was designed to build quickly upon the 
work and educational experience of dislocated workers by identifying existing skills, 
transferable from declining occupations to those in expanding sectors of the econ- 
omy. More than 8,800 dislocated workers were trained for new employment. Seventy 
percent (70.0 percent) of Operation Paycheck customers enrolled in high tech train- 
ing. Completion rates for the program and wages earned were well above traditional 
training programs. The need for Federal funding would have been mitigated, had 
Florida been able to shift funds from Wagner-Peyser activities to those training ac- 
tivities that became the areas of greatest need. Providing such combined funding 
in the form of block grants or authorizing States to do the equivalent would greatly 
assist in making what was a responsive system, a better system. 

In addition, the integration of these funding streams will help put an end to “turf” 
battles that exist in many States between competing agencies. Too often such agen- 
cies view the federally provided funds as “our money” or “your money,” instead of 
“the people’s money sent from Washington to do “the people’s business.” A one-stop 
system should have integrated services, that focus on the customers (job seekers, 
incumbent workers, and businesses). Integration would help bring an end to turf 
battles that do little to address customer needs. 

The second flexibility issue is gubernatorial leadership in program ad- 
ministration. The administration’s proposal identified several areas of focus that 
deal with “doing government better.” These include the streamlining of the State 
board, strengthening the State’s authority to change local area designations, and the 
proposals for funding one-stop infrastructure by all mandated partners. All of these 
changes are designed to make the system a system (not feuding State and local ad- 
ministrations) and refocus the efforts of the system to service delivery and perform- 
ance from current process. While Florida would prefer that all boards, State and 
local, are majority-business lead, we recognize that giving the Governor flexibility 
to tailor the system to the needs and capacities of a given State is one key to the 
success of the system. 

The proposals to give added flexibility regarding the composition of the State 
board and to give the governor authority over the designation of local service deliv- 
ery areas are necessary to build a workforce system. While service delivery is best 
provided through a one-stop system attuned to local concerns, all need to know that 
the public workforce system is a national system designed to meet the needs of 
workers and businesses. Too much time has been spent in the public workforce sys- 
tem arguing over process and “turf’ and not enough on business and worker needs. 
While some progress has been made under WlA to decrease the time spent on 
“administrivia” and increase efforts at providing services, the administration’s pro- 
posals recognize problems in getting the system to “work.” The increased flexibility 
provided in the administration’s proposal recognized that much of the solution can- 
not be legislated from Washington, but must be “worked out’ at the State or local 
level. 


WORKFORCE INVESTMENT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Third, invest workforce funds for the economic betterment of commu- 
nities. Governor Bush sent an important signal to the workforce system when his 
first appointment to chair the State board, Toni Jennings, was not only a private 
sector businesswoman and former State Senate President, but the incoming head 
of the Florida Chamber of Commerce. The second person he asked to chair the State 
board, Ray Gilley, is the private sector CEO of the Mid-Florida Economic Develop- 
ment Council. Likewise, the Governor selected the former CEO of a south Florida 
economic development agency, Susan Pareigis, to head the Agency for Workforce In- 
novation, the State steward of Federal WIA funding. 

Florida has taken the increased freedom granted under the Workforce Investment 
Act to begin an outreach to business. The State has focused on dispelling the 
misperception that our workforce system is for the poor, underprivileged only. That 
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misperception made businesses hesitant to participate and branded the workers as 
less than capable. Focusing on providing credentialed, skilled workers — no matter 
what funding streams were used in obtaining that preparation — has been essential 
to Florida’s success. 

Building a skilled workforce is one of the most urgent challenges to ensuring Flor- 
ida’s economic competitiveness, particularly for our value-added targeted industries 
statewide. Engaging the business community not only insures jobs for job-seekers, 
but assists in the State’s aggressive pursuit of other sources of funds for existing 
training programs and potential expansion of services. For example, Workforce Flor- 
ida, the State workforce investment board, has committed over $27.5 million to spe- 
cial training initiatives in key targeted industries and critical shortage areas. This 
investment will result in over 31,000 trained workers (or $884 per trainee from the 
resources of the State board). More importantly, this investment has been met with 
an additional $137 million leveraged from matching sources (private and public sec- 
tor). 

While Florida understands that Federal money should not be used to entice move- 
ment of industry or business from one State to another (cash for the move), much 
can be done to grow industry within a State, assist new businesses, assist in the 
creation of businesses and to assist local businesses to upgrade the skills of their 
employees. When possible, the workforce system should assist in preventing layoffs 
(dislocations) if the skills of existing workers can be upgraded and business produc- 
tivity improved. For too long the system has waited for business downturns or fail- 
ures to interface with business. In one success story, Florida used different “pots 
of funds” — transparent to a Florida panhandle employer located in Walton County — 
to provide local WIA funds for skills upgrade training of existing workers and State 
general revenue funds to train new workers. 

We have used several different sources of funds to build an alliance with the eco- 
nomic development community and the chambers of commerce in the State to ad- 
dress business needs. The transition of welfare recipients from welfare to work was 
assisted by chambers of commerce throughout the State (lead by the Greater Or- 
lando Chamber) educating employers how to benefit from employing first time work- 
ers at higher wages and with greater benefits. As employers understood the cost of 
failing to retain entry level workers, attitudes began to shift. 

Likewise, regional workforce boards have come to understand the needs of busi- 
nesses and a great partnership is being formed that is in the interest of both the 
private and public sector. If businesses do not stay and grow in a community, train- 
ing for jobs does not matter. Florida has stopped training for just any job, and has 
limited its scarce training dollars to be used for targeted occupations, occupations 
growing in demand in Florida with wages that enable one to be self-sufficient. At 
the State level, money is provided through competitive processes to assist local re- 
gions in the continued diversification of Florida’s economy. 

FOCUS ON OUTCOMES 

Finally, focusing on outcomes instead of the processes leads to progress. 

The proposed consolidated measures ask critical questions: After all we have done, 
did the person get a job?; How valuable are the skills that person has acquired in 
the market place? (or How much did he or she make?); Have they been able to re- 
tain their employment?; and How much is this costing us? Florida has now tracked 
these same measures for 3 years. I have attached a copy of the last 3 years results 
for your consideration. Combining effectiveness measures and efficiency measures 
allows assessment of a system and allows comparison with other service delivery 
systems. These questions are reasonable and should allow the Federal Government 
to assess whether the funds are being properly invested in communities or not. They 
allow individual States to add additional measures to ensure that the needs of a 
particular State are addressed. 

While I have heard concern that measuring efficiency can divert attention from 
the hardest to serve, that has not been our experience in Florida. Florida’s look at 
“efficiency” has revealed the duplicative administration of the public workforce sys- 
tem. It is not unusual for administrators in one part of the system, to be frustrated 
and purchase duplicative services elsewhere, rather than fix what seems to be bro- 
ken. For example, when labor market information is provided in less than friendly 
format to businesses, purchasing the same type of data a second time — rather than 
fix the service already being provided by the system — should not be the first solu- 
tion. Measures of efficiency are important because service costs are driven lower — 
not with decreased services for those who need them, but by forcing the bureaucracy 
to work for economies of scale in purchasing and partnership in procuring services. 
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Florida strongly encourages the model of demanding high performance and pro- 
viding flexibility in obtaining the performance goals. If processes are dictated, the 
resources any given State can use to maximize performance are dramatically de- 
creased. We have used an incentive award system in Florida for 4 years, (much like 
the WIA incentive awards), rewarding local regions with additional resources for a 
job well done. It has been one of the great drivers for system-wide performance im- 
provement. 

Florida welcomes the narrowed scope that allows comparison between all work- 
force programs (including those funded by education and other public sector activi- 
ties). When public resources are being used for public ends, it is critical that policy 
makers and administrators can compare program successes. I worked for the Florida 
Legislature for more than 9 years and found that the ability to compare programs 
rarely resulted in decreased performance. Likewise, tracking too many measures, 
provided too little attention to drive any meaningful improvement. 

Trying to control both process and outcome leads to difficult if not impossible situ- 
ations. For example, the administration sought to bring greater clarity to the mis- 
sion of WIA youth funds by asking that such funds be focused on out-of-school 
youth. In the legislative process, those who want in-school youth served have 
amended the law in part, to allow service to this group. However the House bill 
would preclude such services to take place in in-school settings. The policy could 
mean that you let the kids back on the street and try to “collect them” again for 
an after-school program, or that you fail to give services to young people bussed over 
great distances in rural areas. I would urge you to make clear your desired out- 
comes, and then let the States and local areas find a way to accomplish those goals 
taking advantage of local conditions. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA 
3 Year Past Performance 

Statewide 


Market Share - Are our services being used? 2002 2001 2000 

Employe© - Of those who got jobs, how many got One-Stop 
services? 

Employers - Of those who hired this year, how many got One- 
Stop services? 


19.10% 

13.12% 

8.00% 

28.90% 

23.82%. 

11.12% 


Customer Satisfaction - How satisfied were our customers? 


Satisfaction rating for employers who received services 

76.20 

68.69 

NO SURVEY 

Satisfaction rating for individuals who received training 

78.60 

76.69 

NO SURVEY 

Satisfaction rating for job seekers who got help in finding work 

74.40 

NO SURVEY 

NO SURVEY 


Did our customers get jobs? 

% on welfare that got Jobs 
Total Number 

Rate which customers that wore on welfare return to welfare 
% of disadvantaged adults that got jobs 
Total Number 

% of unemployed receiving training who got jobs 
Total Number 

% of all job seekers who got jobs 
Total Number 

What was their wage? 

The average wage of those who were on welfare 
Wage rate 

The average wage for disadvantaged adults 
Wage rate 

The average wage for workers that lost their jobs 
Wage rate 

The average wage of Job seekers 
Wage rat© 


25.91% 

24,47% 

24.13% 

27,755 

25,116 

29,561 

14.01% 

14.78% 

15.49% 

77,84% 

78.94% 

64.80% 

9.109 

6.797 

4,020 

86.61% 

88.43% 

84.10% 

7,887 

6.661 

4,023 

37.20% 

29.66% 

32.60% 

349,315 

248.103 

227,979 


$7.04 

$6.61 

$6.38 

68.02% 

65.78% 

48.00% 

$10.59 

$8.78 

$8.36 

102.32% 

87.38% 

62.90% 

$12.96 

$11.24 

$10.47 

125.22% 

111.86% 

78.80% 

$8.98 

$8.49 

$7.83 

86.76% 

84.49% 

58.90% 


Wage rate expressed as d percent of the Lower Living Standard 
Income Level ( LLSIL ) , The Annuel 2001 LLSIL for a family of 3 for 
Florida was $21, 530 or $10.35/hour, selected by state policy as 
the indicator far e 'self sufficient* wage. The Annual 2002 LLSIL 
for a family of 3 for Florida increased sKght/y fo S 21,790 or 
$10.48fi)Qur. 


Customer satisfaction numbers am composite scores 

provided by the American Customer Satisfaction Index 
The index-scaled from 0 to 100 allows comparison 
between the private and public sudors. The composite 
federal government scow was 71 for 2001. 
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Are we helping employed workers? 

% of workers that were employed at registration and have 
attained credentials to enhance tteir skills on their current job 
or to assist them in getting a better job. 

Are we helping younger youth? 

% of younger youth that have positive outcomes 
Number of positive outcomes 

* Positive outcome based of the Red Green measure, exdudlng youth goals 
»Wch are addressed in a separate measure. 

What are the costs per enrollments? 

The average cost per enrollment for welfare 
The average cost per enrollment for disadvantaged adults 
The average oost per enrol) mom for workers that lost their jobs 
The average cost per enrollment for older and younger youth 

What are the costs per positive outcomes? 

The average cost per welfare participant getting a job 
The average cost per welfare participant whose case is closed 
The average cost per placement for disadvantaged adults 
The average cost per placement far workers that lost their jobs 
The average cost per positive outcome for all younger youth 

(o*d^ and younger youth) 

Based on WIA Anno a! Report Positiva Outcomes for older youth Include 
entered employment and credential attainment; Posftfve Outcomes for 
younger youth Include entered ampKiymenl . anterance Into postsocondoy 
education; advance tfOttoog; apprenticeship; or military; attainment of 
younger youth goal; and attainment of diploma. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
3 Year Past Performance 


Statewide 

2002 2001 2000 


46.01% 


N/A 


N/A 


92.78% 

91.26% 

86.91% 

8,914 

5,807 

2,217 


* Year 2000 based on exlters-does not indude skill 
attwiment for participant* still on board 


*1,991.41 

$2,084.31 

$1,698.98 

*1,577.68 

$1,577.68 

*2,297.20 

$1,199.72 

$1,729.09 

*2.236.31 

$2,078.38 

$1,580.35 

$2,158.10 


$5,765.15 

$5,954.66 

$4,436.41 

$1,493.80 

$1,457.12 

$1,070.46 

$1,809.99 

$5,837.67 

$8,756.20 

$3,013.47 

$4,277.43 

$6,552.16 

$2,952.13 

$2,422.14 

$10,724.41 


Average cost per. based on the total Bnm/lmonTsfaositfve 
outcomes as compared to total program expenrBtutes 
reported during the same performance period {6/30-7/1), 


Source: All performance outcome Inform*k*i based on Red Greer Reports, All cost information from State Annuel Reports. See 

iiww.woriffryceflorida.corn for details 

Senator Enzi. The next presenter is James Ellenberger, who is 
the deputy commissioner of the Virginia Employment Commission. 
Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Ellenberger. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee. I am delighted to be here on behalf 
of Virginia Governor Mark Warner and the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia to share our views on this important issue involving the 
Workforce Investment Act. 

There are really three key issues that I am going to focus on. I 
would like, Mr. Chairman, for my testimony to be entered into the 
record. I am going to be summarizing most of it. 

Senator Enzi. All testimony will be put in in its entirety, so we 
appreciate the consolidation. 

Mr. Ellenberger. The three issues that I really want to focus 
on are the importance of moderation. It is drastically important for 
those of us who are in the pits trying to make the workforce invest- 
ment system work that any changes that are instituted and put in 
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place are changes that are moderate. We do not need to overturn 
the system and to make things more difficult. 

I want to talk about the importance of maintaining separate 
funding streams for adult education in WIA, for dislocated workers, 
and, in particular, for Wagner-Peyser. It has critical importance for 
agencies and States like Virginia. 

I also want to talk about personal re-employment accounts, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the President visited the Common- 
wealth yesterday to make a renewed pitch to Congress to revisit 
the issue of personal re-employment accounts. The position of the 
Commonwealth is quite different than that expressed by the Presi- 
dent in the Commonwealth yesterday. 

Both the administration proposal and the House bill that was 
passed, H.R. 1261, would consolidate the funding streams for adult 
ed., dislocated workers, and Wagner-Peyser. And we believe, as we 
believe the majority of the States would concur with us, that this 
is the wrong approach. We see this as a direct attack on the 60- 
year-old public employment service and an effort to end appro- 
priate focus through separate funding streams on segments of the 
population with very different problems. 

It is hard to believe, as we look at it, that there is serious sup- 
port for a proposal to fold a program with 60 years of proven and 
effective service to employers and to workers into a program that 
does not yet have 4 years of practical experience. 

Governors are being asked to forego one of the most useful and 
flexible block grants to States, that of the Wagner-Peyser system, 
in favor of a single and largely prescribed and locally controlled 
funding system. 

Workers are being asked to give up a publicly operated, free, and 
nondiscriminatory job service in return for a myriad of discon- 
nected programs that could be privately operated, charge for serv- 
ices, and require certain conditions in order to obtain employment. 

Employers are being asked to give up valuable statewide serv- 
ices, including listings, screenings, placement services that are cur- 
rently provided by the employment service in favor of a system 
that will not be able to offer comparable services nor guarantee 
that they could be provided without discrimination or charges. 

As in many States, our workforce development system is con- 
structed around and dependent upon a Wagner-Peyser system. The 
employment service is the anchor for 70 percent of the comprehen- 
sive one-stops in the Commonwealth of Virginia. It is also the an- 
chor for our work search requirements under our unemployment 
insurance law. And as our law requires, claimants have to register 
with the employment service in order to retain eligibility. 

Additionally, our employment service is staffed by a merit-based 
staff of State employees who administer the employment service. 
They have a level of professionalism, competence, and skill that is 
possessed that we feel would be lost by repealing the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act provides important services to workers 
across the spectrum. In addition to the employment service, we ad- 
minister the veterans program, the migrant seasonal farm worker 
program, the worker opportunity tax credit program, the Trade 
Act. We provide alien labor certifications and disseminate labor 
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market information, among other tasks. Repeal of the Wagner- 
Peyser will severely diminish, if not destroy, our ability to provide 
these valuable services to citizens of our Commonwealth. Proposals 
to devolve and block grant the employment service will threaten 
the very foundation of the national labor exchange and a consistent 
service delivery method that is provided around the country. 

Virginia has one of the most active employer advisory committee 
networks in the entire country. We have 33 local committees rep- 
resenting over 1,800 employers in the Commonwealth, and I am 
pleased to have with me today — and I would like, Mr. Chairman, 
if I could, to introduce the Chair of our State Employer Advisory 
Committee, Ms. Patricia Moore, and the Chair of our Northern Vir- 
ginia Employer Advisory Committee, Ms. Judy Lawrence. 

Ms. Moore and Ms. Lawrence, along with many employers 
throughout Virginia, have written to Members of Congress about 
the impact of H.R. 1261 in the House on the employment service. 
In her letter to Senator John Warner, who is a member of the Sen- 
ate HELP Committee, Ms. Moore asked why the Congress would 
“want to fix something that is not broken.” She pointed out that 
the employment service is open to all job seekers, not just hard-to- 
serve populations, and that employers value the recruitment and 
placement services — matching the right people with the right op- 
portunities and the right companies — that is the hallmark of the 
employment service program. She noted that the stability and con- 
tinuity of the employment service stands in stark contrast to the 
continual changes, transition, and difficulties faced by those who 
would be asked to assume the duties that are now provided by 
Wagner-Peyser. 

Mr. Austin mentioned the importance of flexibility, and we would 
concur that we need flexibility in our program. But if we look at 
what happened after 9/11, Virginia was impacted severely, particu- 
larly in Northern Virginia, National Airport and many, many em- 
ployers who service Pentagon-related operations. 

We established a special satellite office at National Airport using 
Wagner-Peyser funds. As I said earlier, it is the most flexible grant 
program in existence. We did this without having to go to the De- 
partment of Labor and seek additional funds. We brought in the 
local WIBs. We had our employees from 40 offices around the State 
come and volunteer to work Saturdays and Sundays. We had em- 
ployers from our employer advisory committees come and man ta- 
bles and give advice to workers who were seeking jobs on how to 
get employment, how to get into training programs. 

Now, we did apply for a national employment grant from the De- 
partment of Labor to help us absorb the costs of that operation. 
Unfortunately, we had to absorb it out of our existing Wagner- 
Peyser funds and other funds. But, nonetheless, we had the flexi- 
bility to act immediately, and we did so, in the first week following 
9/11. 

I want to talk just briefly about personal re-employment ac- 
counts. Since the President was in Annandale yesterday and there 
were some workers that he introduced, two of those workers — Ms. 
Mitchell and Mr. Orlandella — were introduced as perhaps examples 
of how PRAs could aid workers who were struggling to gain new 
skills and new jobs. 
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Well, the fact of the matter is that both Ms. Mitchell and Mr. 
Orlandella were recipients of significant assistance through our dis- 
located worker program and national emergency grant funds. And 
the fact of the matter is that the PRA program would have a limit 
of $3,000 that those workers would be able to spend on the training 
that they received, far less than they got under the dislocated pro- 
gram that they did get. And on top of that, if they were unsuccess- 
ful in getting a job after spending their PRA money on training, 
they would be blocked, as Senator Murray pointed out, for a year 
from getting services from Workforce Investment Boards. 

The last issue I want to touch on, Senator — and this will be very 
quick — 1261 in the House has a provision which would permit for 
the first time public funds to be used to allow recipients of those 
funds to discriminate against applicants, employers, job seekers, 
even providers, on the basis of religion. And I would suggest — Vir- 
ginia is opposed to that. I would suggest that that is a surrogate 
for discrimination on many other bases as well. It could be race, 
could be age, could be gender, could be disability, could be sexual 
orientation, and it is something that I would hope the Senate 
would absolutely say no to. 

Thank you. 

Senator Enzi. If we could just get you to have a little passion. 

[Laughter.] 

Thank you very much for your comments. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ellenberger follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James N. Ellenberger 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: Thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on behalf of the Virginia Employment Commission (VEC) regarding the reau- 
thorization of the Workforce Investment Act. I am pleased to represent Virginia 
Governor Mark Warner and the Commonwealth of Virginia on this important issue. 
The VEC is the lead agency charged with administering the Workforce Investment 
Act in the Commonwealth. 

Virginia was not among the States implementing the Workforce Investment Act 
early. As a result of a State level reorganization of the predecessor agency, and be- 
cause we needed to build a statewide network to administer the program, Virginia 
did not implement WIA until July 2000. Consequently we have approximately 3 
years experience in administering the program, during which time the guidance we 
received from the U.S. Department of Labor was evolving and changing. Frankly, 
Virginia feels that the program has only been operational long enough to just now 
allow us to begin evaluating its successes and shortcomings. Until we have more 
experience, more data and more consensus among partners, clients and participants, 
we, along with many of our sister States, feel that it would be most prudent to make 
modest and gradual changes rather than impose large-scale changes and revisions. 

While there are some issues that the VEC would like to see addressed during the 
reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act, we are compelled to address the 
following issues as the most salient for our State: 

Consolidation of Funding 

Both the Administration proposal and the bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives (H.R. 1261) would consolidate Adult, Dislocated Worker and Wagner-Peyser 
funding streams into a single block grant. Virginia, as we believe the vast majority 
of States, opposes this approach. We see this proposal as both a direct attack on 
the 60-year-old public employment service and an effort to end an appropriate focus, 
through separate funding streams, on segments of the population with very different 
problems. 

Wagner-Peyser 

It is hard to believe that there is serious support for the proposal to fold a pro- 
gram with 60 years of proven and effective service to employers and workers into 
a program that does not yet have 4 years of practical experience. Governors are 
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being asked to forego one of the most useful and flexible block grants to States, the 
Wagner-Peyser system, in favor of a single and largely prescribed, locally controlled 
funding stream. Workers are being asked to give up a publicly operated, free and 
non-discriminatory job service in return for a myriad of disconnected programs that 
could be privately operated, charge for services and require certain conditions for 
employment. Employers are being asked to give up valuable statewide listings, 
screening and placement services currently provided through the employment serv- 
ice in favor of a system that will not be able to offer comparable services nor guar- 
antee that they could be provided without discrimination or charges. 

As in many States, Virginia’s workforce development system is constructed 
around and dependent upon our Wagner-Peyser infrastructure. The employment 
service is the anchor for 70 percent of the comprehensive One-Stop Centers in our 
State. The employment service is also the “anchor” for the work search require- 
ments under Virginia’s Unemployment Insurance statute. Our law requires claim- 
ants, as a condition of eligibility, to register for work with our employment service 
and to report to the employment service as required by the Commission. 

Additionally, a merit-based staff of State employees administers the employment 
service. The level of professionalism, competence and skill that is possessed by these 
public servants would be lost through the repeal of Wagner-Peyser. 

Abolition of the Wagner-Peyser Act could jeopardize the integrity of both the em- 
ployment service as well as unemployment insurance procedures in Virginia. As oth- 
ers have pointed out, the employment service is financed by statutorily dedicated 
Federal employer payroll tax funds that, under the Administration’s plan as well 
as under H.R. 1261, could be used in the future to fund private or contract job place- 
ment services. Such a change would fundamentally alter the principle of providing 
an unbiased and nonpartisan agency to make job placements and even pay U1 bene- 
fits. Coupled with companion proposals from the Administration, including Personal 
Reemployment Accounts and Unemployment Insurance Reform, some have con- 
cluded that the long-term goal is to privatize or abolish unemployment insurance 
in the United States. 

Services to Workers 

Virginia has a network of 39 full-service local offices strategically located through- 
out the State. Services provided are available to all citizens regardless of income 
status, residence, employment status, or any other restrictive criteria. In the past 
year over 475,000 new employment applications were received from customers in- 
cluding 60,000 veterans and 300,000 claimants for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. Our employment service enforces the work test and ensures that all claimants 
are registered and, when possible, matched with suitable job openings. Additionally, 
the employment service in Virginia administers the veterans program, the migrant 
and seasonal farmworker program, the work opportunity tax credit program, the 
trade act program, provides alien labor certifications, and disseminates extensive 
labor market information among other tasks. Repeal of the Wagner-Peyser Act will 
severely diminish, if not destroy, our ability to continue to provide these valuable 
services to the citizens of our Commonwealth. The repeal will undermine the prin- 
ciple of an unbiased, nonpartisan agency to administer job referrals and assist in 
the payment of U1 benefits. Proposals to devolve and block grant the Employment 
Service will threaten the very foundation of a national labor exchange and a consist- 
ent service delivery method currently provided throughout the nation. 

Services to Employers 

The employment service in Virginia has a long history of providing valuable serv- 
ices and resources to employers and businesses. We have one of the Nations most 
active and influential Employer Advisory Committees comprised of 33 local commit- 
tees representing over 1800 Virginia employers. With me today are representatives 
of Virginia’s employer community who are strong supporters of the present employ- 
ment service and who have been in active opposition to the Administration’s pro- 
posal to repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act. Patricia Moore, Senior Business Develop- 
ment Manager for ALEX or Alternative Experts, is the Chair of our statewide Em- 
ployer Advisory Committee. Judy Lawrence, Manager of NAI or National Associates, 
Incorporated, is the Chair of the VEC’s Northern Virginia Employer Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Ms. Moore and Ms. Lawrence, along with many employers throughout Virginia, 
have written to Members of Congress about the impact of H.R. 1261 on the employ- 
ment service in Virginia. In her letter to Virginia Senator John Warner, a member 
of the Senate HELP Committee, Ms. Moore asked why the Congress would “want 
to fix something that is not broken.” She pointed out that the employment service 
is open to all jobseekers, not just the hard-to-serve populations, and tbat employers 
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value the recruitment and placement services — matching the right people with the 
right companies — that is the hallmark of employment service programs. She noted 
that the stability and continuity of the employment service stands in stark contrast 
to the continual changes, transition, and difficulties faced by those who would be 
asked to assume the duties that are now provided under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

The VEC has also partnered with the “National Business Partnership Group,” a 
group of major national employers who wish to recruit nationwide and receive a con- 
sistent level of service from State to State. Employers the VEC is currently working 
with include: Venzon, Manpower, Jiffy Lube, K-Mart, Toys R Us, Home Depot, Swift 
Transportation, and HCA Hospitals Inc. These partnerships could be severely weak- 
ened, if not eliminated, by the proposal to repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

All of our 39 local offices throughout Virginia have dedicated staff who routinely 
work with their local employer and business community in providing labor market 
information, job listing services, job matching, mass recruitment services, testing, 
reemployment services, and a host of other valuable benefits. Over the past year the 
employment service in Virginia received over 125,000 job listings from employers re- 
sulting in 502,000 referrals of interested candidates. We have also just recently im- 
plemented “Business Resource Units” into our local offices to further enhance our 
ability to provide high caliber recruitment assistance, and other business services 
to our employers. The repeal of Wagner-Peyser will severely diminish if not destroy 
our ability to maintain this high quality level of service to our State’s employers. 

Adult and Dislocated Worker Funding 

While Virginia would welcome more flexibility in the allocation of WIA funding 
that would enable the Governor to be more responsive to critical needs, our great 
fear is that block grants will ultimately lead to ever shrinking and inadequate fund- 
ing for vital programs. 

When Congress established separate funding streams for Adult Education and 
Dislocated Worker Programs they did so in response to specific needs in identifiable 
and discrete communities. To the extent that those funding streams are commingled 
with others the end result is to diffuse the rationale and dilute the support for these 
programs. WIA adult education is targeted primarily at poor people and those with- 
out a connection to the labor force. Dislocated worker programs are targeted at com- 
munities of workers with long and strong attachment to the labor force that are suf- 
fering high unemployment due to plant closings, downsizing or relocations. 

A direct result of the proposal to block grant these programs will be to have dif- 
ferent but equally worthy groups competing over shrinking resources. The Govern- 
ment Accounting Office concluded in its report 8 years ago that block grants not 
only led to programming and administrative difficulties but that, once established, 
overall funding is greatly reduced from levels in existence prior to consolidation. 

Personal Reemployment Accounts 

Although the current versions of reauthorization do not establish Personal Reem- 
ployment Accounts (PRAs), the concept of PRAs and the Workforce Investment Ac- 
counts have consistently been linked in the Administration’s proposal. Among the 
many problems with this concept, PRAs appear to restrict rather than expand serv- 
ices and benefits for unemployed workers. Not only would the value of PRAs be less 
than what is currently available under WIA Individual Training Grants, workers 
who use PRAs would be precluded from using WIA resources for 1 year after ex- 
hausting their PRA accounts. Given that PRAs would be targeted to those individ- 
uals profiled as most likely to exhaust their unemployment benefits, it seems short- 
sighted to deny these individuals the training and retraining tools that the VEC and 
its One-Stop partners have to assist in their re-employment. 

Rather than establish a new, administratively cumbersome program, Virginia 
would welcome additional funding for extended benefits for the long-term unem- 
ployed and for training those who need to upgrade their skills. 

Infrastructure Funding 

In Virginia most of the funding for space and equipment for the One-Stop system 
has come from WIA and Wagner-Peyser funds. Although we have found that WIA 
partners are willing to establish a presence in One-Stop Centers, they are less will- 
ing to bring resources to the table to meet infrastructure and operating expenses. 

Part of the issue with infrastructure funding is that while partner agencies do 
provide some employment services and training, this function is usually but a por- 
tion of their overall mission. So, for example, while various offices of the Depart- 
ment of Social Services may offer training programs under Welfare-to-Work, the 
agency also deals with child-protection, child support collection, foster children, and 
myriad other programs. The current Gne-Stop system does not offer enough space 
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for the partner agencies to have all of their functions co-located, nor is it clear that 
it would be appropriate to do so. 

In order to establish the type of One-Stop system envisioned by the WIA, and one 
that most benefits the users of the system, long-term reengineering of infrastructure 
funding across multiple categorical programs is necessary. Such a venture will take 
a long-term commitment and certainly cannot be expected after only the initial 5- 
year sunset of the existing legislation. In most cases, each partner has long-term 
financial and contractual commitments to their individual facilities and offices 
throughout the State. Building a system focused on the universal customer is a 
major change in delivery and it must be viewed in terms of “investment return”. 
Without the capital costs placed into the system building, the service outcomes can- 
not be expected. 

Virginia recognizes that there is valid concern that funding pooled by the Gov- 
ernor to cover infrastructure related costs has the potential to diminish program 
service funding. However, if the proper and adequate infrastructure is not in place 
to support the new system, it is unlikely that the seamless, one-stop delivery of 
services will ever be achieved. Congress needs to address infrastructure funding, 
perhaps with dedicated funding, that will not diminish the ability of the partners 
in the One-Stop system to provide program support for their constituents. 

Waiver of Non-Discrimination, Worker Protections, and Non-Displacement 
Requirements 

It is our understanding that both the House version and the Administration pro- 
posal would broaden the Secretary’s ability to grant waiver authority. While the 
WIA program in Virginia would benefit from increased flexibility in some aspects, 
we would oppose the waiver of important worker protections and support preserving 
the civil rights of all participants. In particular, we oppose the provision in H.R. 
1261 that would permit some recipients of WIA funding to discriminate against a 
participant, employee or partner on the basis of religion. 

Changes in Governance Structure 

We support measures to reduce the size of State and local workforce boards. 
While we recognize that it is important to have good representation on the boards, 
it is also important the size of the boards be kept to a manageable level. In recent 
legislation approved by the 2003 Virginia General Assembly, the Governor Warner 
reduced the size of the State Workforce Council from 43 to 29 and instituted certain 
statewide planning and performance standards. This structure maintains local ad- 
ministrative authority for the program, but ensures that local programs meet mini- 
mum standards for quality and accountability. 

The VEC supports active business and labor representation on both the State and 
the local boards. However, it has been our experience that cumbersome governance 
structures and overly large boards inhibit such participation. Virginia supports pro- 
viding Governors with sufficient flexibility to tailor the program to their States and 
sufficient authority to enforce accountability. 

The current reauthorization also highlights questions about who should be respon- 
sible for certifying One-Stop Centers. Currently local workforce boards are charged 
with this duty. Since the inception of the WIA, the VEC has been careful not to im- 
pose on local prerogatives. However, as our own legislative branch study has found, 
the quality of local programs varies significantly. Therefore, under recent legislation 
approved by the Virginia General Assembly, the statewide workforce council is re- 
quired to create procedures, guidelines, performance measures, and directives appli- 
cable to local workforce investment boards and the operation of One-Stop Centers 
required by the WIA. The bill also requires each local workforce investment board 
to develop and submit to the Council an annual workforce demand plan for its area 
based on a survey of local and regional businesses that reflects local employer needs 
and the availability of trained workers to meet those needs. 

Sequence of Services 

Virginia’s service delivery under the WIA system was initially established as a 
“work first” system. Under this sequence of services, all applicants were required 
to search for work before training was made available. This was appropriate at that 
time and in that economy — unemployment rates were at historic lows and locating 
a job was not difficult in most areas of the State. By using a work first approach, 
we ensured that training funds were concentrated on those most in need of assist- 
ance. 

But what was appropriate in the economy of 2000 may no longer be appropriate 
in 2003. Unemployment has approximately doubled, and plant closures and the 
shifting of production abroad have devastated certain areas of the State. For many 
of the individuals affected by these structural changes in our economy, their job no 
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longer exists and their skills are no longer marketable. For those who are ready to 
work, work first is still a valid approach. Virginia needs the flexibility, based on 
careful assessment of individual clients, to offer training or other services based on 
individual needs rather than to require participants to first look for jobs in fields 
that no longer exist. 

Conclusion 

Again, the Workforce Investment Act has been operational in Virginia for only 3 
years, hardly long enough for a comprehensive evaluation. We have put so much 
time and effort into getting the program up and running — designating areas, estab- 
lishing One-Stops, developing memoranda of understanding — that we have not been 
able to put the time and attention we would like to devote to system building. We 
urge the Senate not to engage in wholesale revisions at this time. In particular, we 
ask that you not roll Wagner-Peyser’s 60 years of experience into 5 years of experi- 
mentation. Instead, Virginia asks that reauthorization focus on those areas where 
there is a demonstrated need for tweaking, and that you allow us, and all States, 
time to build the delivery system under WIA that the Congress originally intended. 
Thank you. 

Senator Enzi. The next person, of course, is from Lacey, WA, and 
has had an introduction, but I will mention that he is Michael Ken- 
nedy, the executive director of the Pacific Mountain Workforce De- 
velopment Council. Thank you for being here. Your testimony? 

Mr. Kennedy. Good morning. Chairman Enzi and Senator Mur- 
ray, our senior Senator from the great State of Washington, I feel 
privileged to offer testimony as you deliberate on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Workforce Investment Act. 

I am approaching my 30th year as a workforce professional. 
Since 1986, I have been the executive director of the Pacific Moun- 
tain workforce area, and currently I am also the chairman of the 
Washington Workforce Association, which is a professional organi- 
zation of the 12 workforce investment directors from the State of 
Washington. 

The Pacific Mountain area stretches 7,000 square miles, begin- 
ning at the southern tip of the beautiful Puget Sound. Our coun- 
ties — there are five — begin with Thurston, home to our State cap- 
ital, Olympia; Grays Harbor, Pacific, Mason, and Lewis Counties. 

While the Nation struggles with an unemployment rate at 6.1 
percent, two of our counties are above 9 percent; two are above 8 
percent; and our State battles a 7.3 percent unemployment rate, 
the second in the Nation. These are tough times in our area. 

The Workforce Investment Act has been a valuable resource as 
we look for local and State solutions to our current economic condi- 
tions. You have an opportunity to make that resource even better. 

The Workforce Investment Act is about to celebrate its fifth anni- 
versary in August. In Washington State, however, the Act was not 
implemented until the 1st of July 2000. We are just approaching 
the completion of our third year. 

The Act, while not perfect, goes a long way to acknowledge the 
value and importance of employers as our customers, to create a 
vision of a skilled workforce, to ensure competitiveness in the glob- 
al economy, and recognizes the importance of local workforce 
boards, led by business, to seek solutions to the unique workforce 
issues in our communities through collaboration. The Act, however, 
does not fully support this vision. 

As you craft new legislation, I would like to urge you to consider 
a few improvements. The one-stop delivery system model is an ef- 
fective resource in serving business and job-seeker customers. It is, 
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however, an unfunded mandate. Currently, it is like passing a tin 
cup among partners, and even if the Governor holds the cup, it is 
not the solution to funding the system. Unless legislation creates 
infrastructure funding, precious direct service dollars will continue 
to be diverted. We cannot continue to do this and maintain our 
ability to meet the demands of business and job seekers. 

The Workforce Investment Act is over-regulated. If Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Emily DeRocco is correct that the Workforce In- 
vestment Act is an economic development program with social ben- 
efits, not a social program with economic benefits, empower the 
workforce system to respond to the needs of local businesses by 
granting authority to train incumbent workers with local funds; 
untie our hands so we can be a true partner with economic devel- 
opment organizations battling to attract or retain high-skill, high- 
wage jobs. 

The Workforce Investment Act creates a workforce system. This 
system must be held accountable by common measures that are 
standardized across programs. The administration’s proposal is a 
beginning, but remains complex and burdensome. 

Additionally, it attempts to measure efficiency through a cost- 
per-participant model. I believe we are making an investment in 
our participants. So a return on investment performance model 
would be preferable to just measuring the costs. 

I am also concerned that educational attainment will not be a 
performance measure. How can we ignore this measure in a work- 
force system that includes education programs? 

The Workforce Investment Act values customer choice and estab- 
lishes individual training accounts, a voucher system to pay for tui- 
tion and fees. The system does not cover the full cost of training 
at a public provider such as a community or technical college. At 
a time when most schools are at capacity, a customer with a vouch- 
er may not get choice because the program is full and they will be 
placed on a waiting list. Colleges are not in a position to expand 
high-demand training programs unless the full cost of the program 
is covered. Local boards need the authority to contract with eligible 
providers to expand the capacity to train. 

In May of this year, Washington State was notified that it would 
receive a $3 million national incentive award based on exceeding 
and meeting all Federal performance standards under the Work- 
force Act. We celebrate our achievements, informing partnerships 
and responding to the needs of our businesses and job seekers, and 
working toward the enviable goal of a skilled workforce. 

I ask you to continue to support our efforts by improving the cur- 
rent legislation and empowering the system to continue to respond 
to the needs of our employers and workers. 

Thank you. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, and thank you for all the travel that 
you had to do to get here. I recognize that, being from Wyoming. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kennedy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael H. Kennedy 

America’s strength as a nation and as a leader of the global community of nations 
depends on our continuing economic vitality. And our economy depends, first and 
foremost, on the skills of the workers who create and produce American products, 
services, technology and innovations. 
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American business cannot be competitive in the global market without highly 
skilled workers. More than any time in history, American economic competitiveness 
depends on our ability to provide U.S. businesses with a highly skilled, highly 
adaptable workforce. 

The Workforce Investment Act, however, is over-regulated and under-funded. The 
workforce system deserves the authority and resources necessary for a flexible, ef- 
fective and immediate response to the economic challenges in our communities. We 
need to increase the influence of local business and labor over the local systems. 

The current act, by omission or commission, creates barriers that have limited our 
ability to provide training to support retention, expansion and retooling of growth 
industries, and our ability to obtain effective data for improving performance and 
measuring our effectiveness. 

Funding 

While the U.S. economy’s demand for highly skilled workers has increased expo- 
nentially over the last 20 years, Federal funding to meet that need has decreased 
by 25 percent. 

The workforce development system includes many organizations and funding 
streams working together to serve businesses and workers. Broadly defined, it in- 
cludes Workforce Investment Act, Unemployment Insurance, Pell grants, secondary 
and postsecondary career and technical education, higher education, and Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families, among others. The one-stop system created by WlA 
attempts to create coordinated customer service among these multiple programs. 
While this section primarily addresses potential improvements in WIA funding, all 
workforce development funding streams are inter-related and need comprehensive 
support from the Federal level. 

Specifically, funding for the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) is totally inad- 
equate. This funding breaks down into four major activities, all of which need sig- 
nificant improvement. 

1. Dislocated Worker funding is stretched thin throughout Washington State and 
the flood of laid off workers coming through the doors of our one-stop centers has 
doubled and continues to grow. Washington State has lost nearly 80,000 jobs since 
9/11 and the effects of the recession remain entrenched. 

If Federal dislocated worker formula funding does not increase, our efforts to re- 
train laid off workers will be hamstrung. Our economic recovery will languish, send- 
ing new jobs overseas or the other States because we have not been able to prepare 
our workforce to meet the demands of business. 

2. The Workforce Investment Act (WIA) requires the creation of one-stop centers 
to provide access to and coordination among workforce development services, but 
provides no Federal appropriation to support these centers. This unfunded mandate 
means the infrastructure costs of the one-stop system are paid by diverting re- 
sources from direct customer service and skills training under WIA and other fund- 
ing streams. One-stop centers are an effective resource in serving job seekers and 
businesses. For example, WorkSource centers in Washington exceeded all Federal 
performance measures while serving 321,000 people last year — 50,000 more than 
the previous year — all with no dedicated Federal funding. These results were 
achieved by pooling WIA, Wagner-Peyser, and many other funding streams, and 
paying the infrastructure costs with funding that would otherwise have provided ad- 
ditional direct services to businesses and workers. We cannot continue to do this. 
If Federal funding does not materialize, we will need to downsize the one-stop sys- 
tem or divert additional funding away from career training in order to keep the 
doors open at one-stop centers. 

3. WIA adult funding is a critical tool for helping working people move up and 
helping businesses increase productivity, but funding levels have been declining for 
years. The need for businesses to update their workers’ skills and remain ahead of 
their competition has increased dramatically as the pace of change in the market- 
place has increased. Likewise, the need for low-wage workers to increase their skills 
and move up has increased due to TANF reforms. The funding for the system that 
trains and places low-wage adults must also increase to keep pace with these de- 
mands. 

4. WIA youth funding is sufficient to serve only 10 percent of eligible, at-risk 
youth, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. This is inadequate for an issue 
of such magnitude. According to research funded by the Gates Foundation, “Only 
67 percent of all Washington State public school students from the class of 2001 
graduated from high school. . . . Graduation rates are significantly lower for Afri- 
can-American students (53 percent), Latinos (47 percent) and Native Americans (47 
percent).” Additional WIA funding would mean additional resources to serve our 
students. 
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The WIA system has successfully addressed the needs of youth who are either 
struggling, on the verge of dropping out of school, or who have left the school system 
still in need of work related skill and academic skill development. In Washington, 
these programs produce a return on investment greater than 3 to 1 based on in- 
creased tax receipts due to increased employment. The $2,300 cost per participant 
yields $34,300 in increased lifetime earnings, which in turn yields $7,300 in in- 
creased tax revenues. Additionally, the average investment in youth in the WIA sys- 
tem is very small compared to the cost of juvenile incarceration, lost future produc- 
tivity and the cost of training in the future. We cannot afford to gamble on the fu- 
ture of our non-college bound youth and it is necessary that we make that invest- 
ment now. 

Development of a highly skilled highly adaptable workforce is a national priority 
that is absolutely vital for economic recovery and growth. For example, WIA funding 
should be increased to $7 billion, from the current level of $3.5 billion, over 4 years, 
as shown in Attachment A. 

This should not be accomplished at the cost of other programs that impact the 
competitiveness of the American workforce. Rather we should build a stronger work- 
force system through coordinated investments in all programs with relevant work- 
force components, including WIA, Unemployment Insurance, Pell grants, secondary 
and post-secondary career and technical education, higher education, and Tem- 
porary Assistance for Needy Families. 

As the economy has changed over time, the importance of a skilled workforce has 
increased dramatically. It is time for Federal funding for workforce development, in 
the Workforce Investment Act and all related funding streams, to reflect this. 

Our Customers — Business and Workers 

Workforce Investment Boards are focused primarily on serving the workforce 
needs of local businesses. This, in turn, enhances our ability to move local workers 
into good local jobs. It also enhances our ability to ensure that the local labor force 
can be rapidly trained, retrained and redeployed as demand for workers changes. 

Workforce Investment Boards work in partnership with their States’ Governors in 
tackling the economic recovery, student achievement, and competitiveness chal- 
lenges facing their States. They support their Governor’s initiatives at the local 
level, since they are the “front line” of service to our citizens and employers. They 
strengthen their States’ competitiveness by bringing together key leaders in strate- 
gic industries and creating public/private partnerships to attack skill shortages in 
these industries; and they initiate business/education partnerships to enable all stu- 
dents to succeed in their futures. 

As Assistant Secretary of Labor Emily DeRocco expresses it, “WIA is an economic 
development program with social benefits, not a social program with economic devel- 
opment benefits.” 

Therefore, it is critical that local, State, and Federal decisions be focused pri- 
marily on increasing responsiveness to the workforce needs of local businesses. This 
can be accomplished as outlined below: 

1. Maintain local leadership. The personnel needs of businesses are extremely lo- 
calized. In the Northwest and across the nation, each local economy demands a cus- 
tomized strategy for developing the local workforce. This strategy can only come 
from the local business leaders, who know, better than anyone else, what their in- 
dustries need to increase productivity, remain competitive and profitable and create 
more jobs for local workers. Now, and into the future, the system must be more re- 
sponsive to the needs of local business and economic development, and more able 
to close local skills gaps and move local workers into good, highly skilled careers. 

2. Enhance the stature of business and labor to strengthen the ability of business 
and labor to customize the local system to meet their needs. The workforce system 
has two clearly defined customers: businesses and workers. The business and labor 
representatives on local boards are the voice of the customer, and should therefore 
have particularly strong influence over how workforce development are provided in 
their communities. WIA took a step in the right direction, which we can build upon 
by enhancing business and labor leadership of local boards, and in turn giving local 
boards greater influence over the local system. This could be accomplished By ad- 
dressing the following three needs: 

a. Waiver authority should allow boards to change their composition to increase 
manageability and responsiveness to the needs of business and workers. If business 
and labor in a local community are not fully satisfied with the board structure pre- 
scribed by WIA section 117(b)(2), they and their local elected officials should be em- 
powered to change the structure to make the board more responsive to their needs. 
As with current waiver authority, local waiver applications would be approved by 
the Governor and Federal level. 
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b. Make WIA funding more flexible, allowing boards and local elected officials to 
direct funding where it will do the most good locally. Currently, the funding silos 
are very rigid, and boards do not have much flexibility to address local needs. This 
ties the hands of these private-sector boards, as well as the local elected officials 
in the community. 

Therefore, WIA reauthorization should create greater authority to transfer and 
combine funds in order to strengthen service to local businesses and promote eco- 
nomic development. Greater flexibility within the WIA adult, youth, and dislocated 
worker (including rapid response) funding streams would create greater local capac- 
ity to tailor funding to local circumstances. It must be recognized that each funding 
stream has a constituency that places high value on maintaining a distinct funding 
source for their programs, and a compromise should be reached that reflects these 
concerns while increasing flexibility among funding streams. 

c. Increase local boards’ waiver authority. At times, the regulations of WIA work 
counter to the unique needs of a local community. To address this, local boards 
should be given greater authority to initiate waivers. All waiver authority should 
be used to demonstrably improve service to the system’s customers: local businesses 
and workers. This will ensure a strong voice for local business and labor representa- 
tives in the waiver process and keep the system customer-driven. As with current 
waiver authority, local waiver applications would be approved by the Governor and 
Federal level. 

These reforms create a workforce development system that is more directly driven 
by the needs of local businesses and workers. Business and labor are given a strong- 
er voice on local boards, and greater flexibility to use those local boards to meet 
their needs. As a result, these boards will be able to better guide the system to sup- 
port economic development needs in their communities. 

These are not minor changes. They are critical to America’s ongoing economic suc- 
cess. American businesses compete in the global marketplace by providing high 
quality products using the most modern high-tech production methods. This simply 
cannot he done without highly skilled workers. American economic competitiveness, 
and job creation for workers, depends on our ability to provide companies with the 
skilled workers they need, exactly when they need them. Putting business and labor 
in the driver’s seat of local workforce development is fundamental to the success of 
the American economy. 

Barriers 

WIA is over-regulated. This creates inefficiencies that reduce our ability to create 
the greatest value per dollar for our local businesses and workers. The changes out- 
lined below would create a more streamlined and powerful workforce development 
system, one that can work in partnership with local economic development entities 
to attract, retain and expand businesses, and monitor progress to make continual 
improvements. 

1. Increase access to sectoral and incumbent worker training. Local boards are 
working closely with colleges and other training providers to create sectoral and in- 
cumbent worker training, and to tailor it to address the precise skills needed by 
local industry sectors. However, demand still far exceeds supply, and WIA formula 
funding often does not allow for creation of such programs. Instead, they are usually 
created through use of scarce Governor’s discretionary funds. 

The WIA formula funds should be increased and made more flexible, to allow 
them to be used for intensive sectoral training programs, particularly for incumbent 
workers, layoff prevention, and out-placement. Such programs should include a com- 
mitment from local employers to interview trainees both at program entrance and 
completion. These intensive courses, tied directly to local businesses’ skills needs, 
are critical for making our workforce highly adaptable, so workers can be rapidly 
retrained and redeployed to meet the changing demands of the fast-moving global 
economy. 

2. Increase access to in-demand training courses. Many of the most effective train- 
ing courses are not available to all who could benefit from them, simply because the 
classes are full and there is little capacity to expand them. WIA funding could be 
used to help solve this problem, if the regulations more clearly allowed local boards 
to fully fund high skill, high wage training courses at community colleges and other 
training institutions, via a contract for service rather than through ITAs. This 
would allow local boards to pay for all costs to expand capacity so that WIA trainees 
may access demand courses that would otherwise be closed to them due to excess 
demand. 

3. The 100 percent match requirement for customized training should be re- 
formed. The 100 percent requirement leads to tracking multiple in-kind employer 
contributions, making the system overly complicated to employers. This requirement 
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is a disincentive and a major barrier to small and medium sized employers who sim- 
ply cannot afford to participate in the program. Employer match is an important 
indication of employer commitment and demonstrates that the training is of value 
to the employer, but it need not be so complicated for the employer to track. If the 
goal of customized training is to provide businesses with a trained and work ready 
workforce in a user-friendly manner, then the match requirement should be reduced 
and/or simplified. 

4. The performance accountability system should offer timely management infor- 
mation and adopt common measures. 

Currently, the accountability system produces annual reports using data that are 
over 1-year-old when published. This is not useful to local board members who want 
to continually make adjustments and evaluate their impact on improving outcomes. 
The current reporting system is not useful for continuous quality improvement. 

Therefore, the performance measurement system should include real time indica- 
tors for local management purposes, designed in close cooperation with the local 
Workforce Development Councils, to complement the longer-term Unemployment In- 
surance data that is currently used for longer-term accountability. For the purpose 
of continuous quality improvement and local board oversight, a performance im- 
provement system requires a rapid feedback loop, not year old data. 

The Administration’s proposal for common measures is a beginning. In present 
form, they are complex and burdensome. Of particular concern is the inclusion of 
an efficiency measure through a “cost per” mode. Presumably, less cost is best? This 
is an “investment” and presumably more is better! Educational attainment is not 
a proposed measure. How can we ignore this outcome in a workforce system that 
includes education programs? 

Over 90 percent of individuals receiving services through the one-stop system are 
receiving core services only (such as labor market information) for which they don’t 
have to register. Currently, there is no national system for collecting data on core 
services to non-registrants. This lack of data understates the major undertaking of 
universal access and the results of the one-stop system. 

5. State and local board membership should be flexible. The Workforce Investment 
Act specifies the membership required for newly created State or local boards. In 
order to have all the required members, a board must have over 40 members. In- 
stead of creating a new board, States and local areas may choose to use a qualifying 
entity that was in existence on December 31, 1997. U.S. Department of Labor rules 
prohibit any significant change in the organization of the pre-existing entity or in 
the categories of members represented on the entity that requires a change in the 
entity’s charter. A significant change includes the addition of a single voting mem- 
ber representing a category that was not included on December 31, 1997. The Act 
itself is silent on the ability of pre-existing entities to change membership structure 
over time. 

Many find that the membership required for new boards is too large. The size 
makes it likely that at any given meeting the private sector members will be out- 
numbered by members representing the public sector and vendors, defeating the in- 
tent of WIA to have a private sector driven system. In addition, less populous work- 
force development areas have a difficult time recruiting a sufficient number of pri- 
vate sector representatives to fulfill the membership required for a new local board. 

Department of Labor rules that virtually prevent any change in the membership 
structure of pre-existing boards forever freeze in place the old structure. This rigid- 
ity prevents boards from evolving to meet changing economic or social conditions or 
changes in State or local government structures. 

Any amendment should remove these rigid requirements and allow the State and 
local boards to require memberships that meet the unique needs of the State or local 
area. 

The originally proposed technical amendments to WIA should be enacted. Soon 
after WIA became law, technical amendments were offered that would have allowed 
youth who are eligible for free school lunches to automatically meet the income re- 
quirements for WIA eligibility; increased local flexibility to define out of school 
youth; and clarified the relationship between Pell grants and WIA funding. These 
were never enacted, and would further reduce bureaucratic barriers that make the 
system difficult to navigate, and sometimes counterproductive, for the workers, job 
seekers, and youths we serve. 

To lead the global economy of the 21st Century, America must have the most 
skilled workforce in the global economy. We have a system that has proven its abil- 
ity to deliver just that. To use Washington State as an example, all Federal stand- 
ards are surpassed by Washington’s Workforce Development Councils. Washington’s 
statewide results were 105 percent of target for customer satisfaction, 106 percent 
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for youth outcomes, 103 percent for dislocated worker outcomes, and 101 percent for 
low-income adults. 

More importantly, the system rapidly adapts to changing economic need. In Wash- 
ington, when the shortage of skilled health care personnel became evident, work- 
force development councils rapidly invested over $7.5 million to address this need 
for the health care industry. They worked with the State Workforce Investment 
Board and the Employment Security Department to create industry skill panels to 
identify local businesses’ needs, and a new customized training program, Industries 
of the Future, to address those specific needs. This means that local industries in 
Washington like biotechnology, information technology, food processing, industrial 
construction, health care, and manufacturing now have a pipeline of skilled workers 
feeding their industry, and a feedback mechanism to adjust that pipeline when their 
personnel needs change. 

This system is creating an American workforce whose skills and productivity will 
be without rival. But the system is badly under-funded and over-regulated. Perhaps 
most troubling, it does not give its business and worker customers a sufficient lead- 
ership role. With the adjustments described above, however, the American workforce 
development system can build on its past successes and become a more efficient, 
more powerful engine of economic growth for our nation. This opportunity should 
not be missed. 


Attachment A 


WIA Funding in Billions 



Adult 

Dislocated 

Worker 

Youth 

One-Stop 

Today 

$1 

$1.5 

$1 

$0 

10/1/03 

$1.25 

$2 

$1.25 

$0.25 

10/1/04 

$1.5 

$2 

$1.5 

$0..5 

10/1/05 

$1.75 

$2 

$1.75 

$0.75 

10/1/06 

$2 

$2 

$2 

$1 


Senator Enzi. Our next presenter is Michael Smeltzer, who is the 
executive director of the Manufacturers’ Association of South Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, from York, Pennsylvania. Welcome. 

Mr. Smeltzer. Thank you. Chairman Enzi, Senator Murray, 
good morning to you. Thank you for inviting me to speak this 
morning. 

My association is fortunate to be affiliated with the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and Center for Workforce Success, 
where I am provided the opportunity to share ideas and best prac- 
tice workforce recruitment, retention, and advancement models 
with business organizations around the country. My testimony 
today represents the views of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Central Pennsylvania and primarily from a small business 
perspective, where approximately 70 percent of our member compa- 
nies employ 50 or fewer workers. 

The challenge for the small employer is one of resources. The 
typical small business does not have a dedicated human resource 
person, does not have the time to seek the one-stop center, and 
does not have the time to commit to the WIB, the Workforce In- 
vestment Board. At the same time, I think we can all agree that 
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the small employer offers the greatest opportunity for employment 
and broad skill development. 

The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 represented a great turn- 
ing point in improvements to the delivery of services through the 
public workforce system, especially to those in the employer com- 
munity, who were encouraged to partner with the system to meet 
their workforce needs. 

The proposed framework for reauthorization of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act, which was largely accepted in H.R. 1261, builds 
upon the strengths and weaknesses of the 1998 law, and we firmly 
believe this framework will move the system forward in a way that 
is beneficial for all relevant parties and, in particular, the small 
business community. 

In 1998, we viewed WIA as a new law that would open the door 
for employers to forge new and innovative partnerships with the 
system, key decisionmakers, and policymakers. Our association 
members who are represented on the WIBs soon grew frustrated 
with the bureaucracy and encouraged the association to lead the 
way to change. But change did not come through the board. So we 
were essentially left to create a parallel infrastructure that is 
aimed at demonstrating how the system could be more responsive 
to meeting the workforce needs of employers. 

Despite our frustration with opportunities not fully achieved 
under the 1998 law, we are committed to maintaining our connec- 
tion to the workforce investment system, and we believe in the one- 
stop system for the delivery of services. 

The balance of my comments will focus on the challenges that I 
observe in the current system and recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

We support streamlined membership and responsibilities of both 
State and local boards. At the State level, we support a State 
Workforce Investment Board that is majority business and chaired 
by business. Membership should also include the State agencies re- 
sponsible for administering the one-stop partner programs, the 
State economic development agency, labor union, and State legisla- 
tors. 

At the local level, the appointed WIB must be given both the re- 
sponsibility and authority to adopt the Workforce Investment Act 
requirements. A system that allows local elected officials to control 
policy, funding, and service agencies is not conducive to a func- 
tional WIB. 

Flexibility of funding. The current silo model of funding streams 
to States prevents funding from being diverted to the areas of 
greatest need. We support the proposed consolidation of funding 
streams to State and local areas. 

My next point deals with incumbent worker training. WIA reau- 
thorization provides an opportunity to simplify the requirements 
for customized training, on-the-job training, and incumbent worker 
training. In addition to these key reforms, we support proposals to 
reduce the planning cycle from 5 to 2 years. We also support the 
need to support our Nation’s youth, the future workforce of Amer- 
ica. To that end, we support recommendations to target the major- 
ity of funds allocated for youth activities under WIA to youth who 
are most in need. 
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Finally, we support modifications to the performance indicators 
as contained in H.R. 1261. We encourage the committee to main- 
tain a customer satisfaction indicator for both employers and indi- 
viduals. In short, one-stop center performance must be measured 
toward customer satisfaction. 

In closing, I would like to thank you for providing me the oppor- 
tunity to share with you my association’s experience with the cur- 
rent system and recommendations for reauthorization. I want to re- 
iterate that the system is not broken, but does need to be fine- 
tuned in order to continue the advances that were envisioned by 
you and your colleagues in Congress 5 years ago. 

I would now be happy to answer any questions. Thank you. 
Senator Enzi. Thank you, and we will have questions for the 
panel as a whole when we finish the other member here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smeltzer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael E. Smeltzer 

My name is Michael E. Smeltzer and I am the Executive Director of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of South Central Pennsylvania. The Association is a non-profit 
business membership organization, representing more than 350 manufacturing and 
related companies in south central Pennsylvania. Approximately 70 percent of the 
member companies of my Association employ 50 or fewer workers. My Association 
is fortunate to be affiliated with the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Center for Workforce Success, where I’m provided the opportunity to share ideas 
and best practice workforce recruitment, retention and advancement models with 
business organizations from around the country. My testimony today represents the 
views of the Manufacturers’ Association of South Central Pennsylvania. 

I would also like to extend my appreciation to Chairman Enzi and members of 
the Subcommittee for inviting me to testify on reauthorization of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act. The opportunity to share insights and provide recommendations on 
behalf of the Association on such a key piece of legislation is extremely gratifying. 
My views this morning will be primarily from the small business perspective. I will 
also be speaking from over 25 years of experience in managing human and capital 
resources for manufacturing companies in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The challenge for the small employer is one of resources. The typical small busi- 
ness does not have a dedicated human resource person, does not have the time to 
seek the One-Stop Center, and does not have the time to commit to the WIB. At 
the same time, I think we can all agree that the small employer offers the greatest 
opportunity for employment and broad skill development. 

The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 represented a great turning point in im- 
provements to the delivery of services through the public workforce system. Espe- 
cially to those in the employer community, who were encouraged to partner with 
the system to meet their workforce needs. 

But Mr. Chairman, just as the tide turned in 1998, many of the Pennsylvania em- 
ployers who dove in, ready and willing to get involved, are encountering challenges 
that are blocking effective implementation of the law and they are no closer today 
than they were 5 years ago to a public system that is responsive to their workforce 
needs. 

The Bush Administration’s proposed framework for reauthorization of the Work- 
force Investment Act, which was largely accepted by the House of Representatives 
in H.R. 1261, builds upon the strengths and weaknesses of the 1998 law, and we 
firmly believe this framework will move the system forward in a way that is bene- 
ficial for all relevant parties, and in particular, the small business community. I 
want to publicly thank Secretary Chao and Assistant Secretary DeRocco for their 
great leadership in the transformation and integration of the One-Stop system into 
a cohesive and demand driven workforce investment system. 

Simply stated, the engine that drives the system is not broken. But it needs to 
be fine-tuned in order to ensure that the Workforce Investment System is demand 
driven, flexible, balanced and responsive to employers and their current and future 
workforce. 

I would like to briefly share with you our introduction to and experience with the 
workforce investment system. Approximately 5 years ago, the Association’s employ- 
ers could not find enough workers to satisfy the demand. There was an insufficient 
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supply of welders, machinists, and qualified entry-level workers. We found that 
schools (teachers and students) had little interest in manufacturing careers. We 
found that our employers had little knowledge of the public workforce development 
system. We also found people being trained in areas where few jobs existed. 

At that time, we viewed the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 as a pew law that 
would open the door for employers to forge new and innovative partnerships with 
the system, key decision makers and policy makers. In fact, I am pleased to share 
with you that several Association members were appointed to seats on the newly 
established local workforce investment boards, and they brought with them the fol- 
lowing message: 

“A SUCCESSFUL WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM MUST BE BROAD 
AND TALL. BROAD TO SERVICE THE ECONOMIC DIVERSITY OF THE COM- 
MUNITY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. TALL TO HELP WORKERS ADVANCE 
THEMSELVES. BUT MOST IMPORTANT TO ALL, A SUCCESSFUL WORK- 
FORCE DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM MUST RESPOND TO THE NEEDS OF EM- 
PLOYERS; THE DEMAND SIDE OF ANY SUCCESSFUL ECONOMY.” 

But they quickly realized that there was little connection among employers, edu- 
cators and the one-stop infrastructure. Such a connection is necessary to meet the 
manufacturing industry’s needs. 

Despite these initial challenges, we continued to try to maintain involvement in 
the system. In 2001, the Association developed programs to inform students, par- 
ents, and teachers at schools on manufacturing career opportunities in technical ca- 
reers and strengthening the training programs provided by the Association, we 
began to share that information with the one-stop system. 

Our Association members who were represented on the WIBs soon grew frus- 
trated with the bureaucracy and encouraged the Association to lead the way to 
change. But change did not come through the Board. So, we were essentially left 
to create a parallel infrastructure that is aimed at demonstrating how the system 
could be more responsive to meeting the workforce needs of employers. 

We developed and funded two pilot programs to achieve this objective. 

One program is focused on soliciting input from employers on workforce develop- 
ment needs in targeted industry groups. Multiple consortiums of companies are now 
in place and providing feedback and direction on specific sector needs. We are mov- 
ing towards having a “Skills Specialist” in place to access employers, determine 
needs, and educate the employer on the public system. Small business owners do 
not have the time or the resources to learn and take advantage of the services pro- 
vided by a One-Stop. These are the very businesses that have the greatest need to 
develop their workforce. 

The second program is focused on informing the supply side (potential employees) 
of the job and training opportunities available. This program, which is being funded 
by the Association and a local private foundation, will involve several Chamber of 
Commerce groups, faith based organizations and other community based groups. 
This program is intended to inform the general public of specific job opportunities, 
but more importantly, information on One-Stop services. It is our intention to share 
the pilot programs with the One-Stop centers. However, it is very unfortunate that 
we had to develop this parallel track when the infrastructure is ideally in place 
through WIA. 

Despite our frustration with opportunities not fully achieved under the 1998 law, 
we are committed to maintaining our connection to the workforce investment sys- 
tem, and we believe in the one-stop system for the delivery of services. We do not 
want to walk away, we want to make improvements. But this can only occur with 
changes to the underlying statute. 

The balance of my comments will focus on the challenges that I observe in the 
current system and recommendations for improvement. 

MAKING DEMAND DRIVEN VISION A REALITY: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REFORM 

We support reforms to the Workforce Investment Act that will focus on the de- 
mand of employers in order to be flexible to adjust to an ever-changing economy. 
With an understanding of the demand, the system can then work with individuals 
to provide the necessary tools to achieve a positive outcome for both the individual 
and the employer. This is not possible without the expertise and access to business 
partners. 

This can be accomplished through reauthorization on three fronts. 

Clarify the membership and function of State and local workforce investment 
boards. We support streamlined membership and responsibilities of both State and 
local boards. At the State level, we support a State workforce investment board that 
is majority business and chaired by business. Membership should also include the 
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State agencies responsible for administering the One-Stop partner programs, the 
State economic development agency, labor union and State legislators. We also sup- 
port the proposed role of the State board to set policies and priorities for the One- 
Stop Career Center system. 

At the local level, the appointed WEB most be given both the responsibility and 
authority to adopt the workforce investment act requirements. A system that allows 
local elected officials to control policy, funding and service agencies is not conducive 
to a functional WIB. 

Flexibility of Funding 

The current “silo” model of funding streams to States prevents funding from being 
diverted to the areas of greatest need. We support the proposed consolidation of 
three funding streams for WIA Adult, Dislocated Worker and Wagner-Peyser into 
one funding stream to States and local areas. This will increase and improve serv- 
ices to adult workers and strengthen opportunities for unemployed workers to be 
more strongly connected and employment matched to their skill level or training 
that will lead to employment. 

Simplify access to WIA dollars for incumbent worker training and customized 
training. My next point deals with incumbent worker training. With the advancing 
levels of technology in today’s economy, more workers are classified as under- 
employed. WIA reauthorization provides an opportunity to simplify the require- 
ments for customized training, on the job training and incumbent worker training. 
Pennsylvania employers are committed to strengthening our workforce, especially 
during these times, when the manufacturing workforce of today may look much dif- 
ferent tomorrow. We want to provide every opportunity possible to not only train 
new entrants into the industry, but help current workers maintain and improve 
their skills in order to stay flexible with the demands of the industry. 

Other Reforms 

In addition to these key reforms, we support the Administration’s proposals to re- 
duce the planning cycle from 5 to 2 years. We believe that State and local workforce 
strategies must be tied to local economic indicators. 

The workforce development and economic development stakeholders in each com- 
munity (town, county, region or State) need to be rewarded for collaboration efforts 
that realize true system change and improvement. Local and State WIB groups that 
work together to serve a common need by adopting innovative ideas that focus more 
on outcome than process need financial support. 

We also recognize the need to support our nation’s youth, the future workforce 
of America. To that end, we support recommendations to the Department of Labor 
to target the majority of funds allocated for youth activities under WIA to youth who 
are most in need. Youth who are out of school, ages 16-21. 

Finally, we support modifications to the Performance Indicators as contained in 
House passed bill (H.R. 1261). We encourage the committee to maintain a customer 
satisfaction indicator for both employers and individuals. In short, One-Stop Center 
performance must be measured towards customer satisfaction. 

In closing, I would like to thank you for providing me the opportunity to share 
with you my Association’s experience with the current system and recommendations 
for reauthorization. I want to reiterate that the system is not broken, but does need 
to be fine tuned in order to continue the advances that were envisioned by you and 
your colleagues in Congress 5 years ago. On behalf of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of South Central Pennsylvania, I would like to urge the committee to recognize 
and accommodate the importance of small business in workforce investment. The 
changes being suggested by the Bush Administration, and those I offered today; will 
enable the system to better meet the country’s workforce needs in the 21st Century. 
I would now be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Enzi. This panel was done in alphabetical order, which 
brings us to Mr. Ware, and being from Wyoming, I am aware of 
this penalty of being the last in the alphabet. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Murray. Washington understands that as well. 

Senator Enzi. We do appreciate Mr. Ware, who is the chairman 
of the Wyoming Workforce Development Council from Cheyenne, 
WY, for coming today. He is also the vice president of Wyoming’s 
Contractors Association. And before I have you do your testimony, 
though, I do want to introduce briefly the other folks who are here 
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from Wyoming: Ray Wolf, who is the president of the Wyoming 
Contractors Association; Kathy Emmons, who is our director of the 
Wyoming Development Workforce Services; her administrator of 
quality assurance, Chris Corliss; and their communications man- 
ager, Rachel Gurt; and Jonathan Downing, who is Wyoming’s 
Workforce Investment Board policy analyst and used to be my 
scheduler. 

We also have Charlie’s son, Chris Ware, who is an agent with the 
FBI who came up from North Carolina to hear his Dad testify. So 
we will be looking forward to having him move back to Wyoming. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Ware, thank you. 

Mr. Ware. Thank you, Chairman Enzi, and good morning, Sen- 
ator Murray. That introduction was great. I appreciate that. 

I was appointed to the council by our previous Governor, just a 
little background, and was moved up to the Chair of the State 
Workforce Investment Board, and our current Governor has contin- 
ued to keep me in that position. And I will speak from that point 
of view. 

My comments today will focus on the perspective of the Work- 
force Investment Board Chairperson representing small businesses 
in a rural State. I will cover: one, the impact of WIA reauthoriza- 
tion in rural States; second, using WIA programs to link workforce, 
economic, and community development efforts; three, the value of 
improving the user-friendliness of WIA to small businesses; and, 
four, building flexibility into the new WIA program. 

I will first talk about the impact of the WIA reauthorization to 
rural States. In rural States, it is critical to have flexible methods 
to ensure rural access to the one-stop systems. Senator Enzi made 
a comment about the example of Dubois, WY. Maybe some of the 
people in the room want to know where Dubois is. It is 70 miles 
east of Jackson Hole. I think most people know where Jackson 
Hole is. So a point there. 

That is a challenge, and what Wyoming has done in this case is 
to make one-stops more accessible, we have developed the Wyo- 
ming Job Network, an Internet-based program which supports Wy- 
oming’s virtual one-stop. One out of two Wyoming workers are reg- 
istered on this network. This means that 65,000 job seekers and 
17,000 employers used this network over last year, which is one 
way to shrink our distances in a rural State. 

On the youth issue, we believe the change in focus to out-of- 
school youth from in-school youth is positive but, again, should be 
flexible to meet the needs of a rural State. The ability to conduct 
outreach and intake services to youth during school hours is criti- 
cal to serving our youth. If we want until after school hours, our 
ability to reach youth is impaired. For example, in Sundance, WY, 
which is on the South Dakota-Wyoming border, our intake workers 
travel 70 miles one way from the local one-stop to conduct outreach 
activities. It could be difficult to access students after school travel- 
ing these distances. 

Second, on WIA’s link to rural workforce and economic commu- 
nity development, again, Senator Enzi made a comment about the 
ability to attract Lowe’s distribution center. In Wyoming, we devel- 
oped the Wyoming Workforce Development Training Fund to flexi- 
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bly meet training needs for Wyoming workers and employers. The 
fund offers grants up to $2,000 per worker to increase workers’ 
skills. The result has been increased skills and wages for over 
8,000 workers in Wyoming. 

When Lowe’s came to town, the location was ideal because Chey- 
enne is at the crossroads of two large interstates that go north and 
south and east and west. They met with workforce service officials 
and economic development people to determine the needs that they 
needed in the workforce to build this facility there. 

The flexibility and cooperation between all the entities were able 
to offer a special warehouse training program through the commu- 
nity college where we trained 300 workers, and Lowe’s hired 90 
percent of those people, and they are still working, and they were 
all employed at a very competitive wage. For that reason, we were 
able to secure Lowe’s as an employer and a new business where 
otherwise we have lost it to a different region in the country. 

Third, in improving the user-friendliness of WIA to small busi- 
nesses, a scenario that I am personally involved in, we have 
learned in Wyoming when we embark on new construction projects, 
we often find ourselves searching for qualified workers to meet new 
construction demands. Seeing this need, the Wyoming Contractors 
Association invested $1 million in building the McMurry Regional 
Training Center in Casper, WY, to offer construction craft training. 
As the center grew, it discovered a previously untapped pool of 
workers in WIA and TANF customers that, with training, could fill 
part of this need. 

We ran a fairly large TANF project. We had 60 people trained 
through a TANF program. Thirty people graduated from the class. 
Six of these were female graduates, and I am pretty sure the num- 
ber — we had at least three or four of those who were single moms. 
They tripled their income in 8 months after graduating from the 
class, and they basically went from $6.50 an hour to $18.50 plus 
$4 in benefits, $22.50 an hour, running heavy equipment. 

The class provided them with benefit to the industry but, more 
importantly, it provided low-skilled workers with personal success 
and an income that they thought they would never be able to 
reach. That is really what this whole bill is about, I believe the re- 
authorization is. We want to get people to have personal success 
and be able to earn money and contribute to the country. 

On Workforce Investment Boards, as a rural State we support 
the proposed flexibility for Governors to have discretion over the 
size and membership of the board, while ensuring a majority of the 
board membership is from the private sector. 

Finally, on building additional flexibility into WIA, we strongly 
support the administration’s proposal to combine the WIA adult, 
dislocated worker, and Wagner-Peyser funding streams into a sin- 
gle formula. This challenge will streamline program administration 
and reduce the current complexity of parallel management across 
separate States. As a rural State, we are also well aware that this 
is rocking the boat in some respects, but it works for rural States. 

We also support the small-State provision of 0.3 of 1 percent for 
all funding sources rather than multiple levels of different sources. 
This amount will provide critical funding for the small rural States. 
As Wyoming moves forward with developing its workforce and 
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workforce development system, we are pleased to see the new and 
innovative changes within the administration’s proposed WIA reau- 
thorization. Wyoming, of course, is eager to be an early implemen- 
ter of the new proposals because of the ability to work closely 
amongst the cross-sections of the different departments. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ware follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Charles Ware 

Good morning. Chairman Enzi and Members of the Subcommittee, I thank you 
for inviting me to testify on reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). 

I am Charles Ware, the private sector State Chairperson of the Wyoming Work- 
force Development Council. I am the Executive Vice President of the Wyoming Con- 
tractors Association and manage all legislative and training needs for a construction 
membership of 249 members. 

My comments today will focus on the perspective of a Workforce Investment 
Board Chairman representing small businesses in a rural State. I will cover: (1) the 
impact of WIA Reauthorization in rural States; (2) using WIA programs to link 
workforce, economic, and community development efforts; (3) the value of improving 
the “user-friendliness” of WIA to small business; and (4) building flexibility into the 
“new WIA.” These are the critical issues for a rural State like Wyoming. 

Impact of WIA Reauthorization in Rural States 

Overview 

WIA has had a profound positive effect on workforce development in Wyoming. 
WIA has changed the way we operate and how we invest in workforce development. 
Like several other States, Wyoming recently retooled its workforce development pro- 
grams and governance, to be more demand driven and responsive to the changes 
of a fluid economy. We are quite literally in our first year of operation under a new 
structure. The new structure delivers comprehensive workforce developmental serv- 
ices in partnership with State and local small businesses, economic and community 
development groups, health and family services, employment, and education related 
State agencies. These partnerships “fit” very well with the Administration’s efforts 
to address the challenges of globalization, technological advances, and the demo- 
graphic changes that the American workforce is currently facing. Rural States rely 
predominantly on WIA and related Federal funding sources to deliver workforce in- 
vestment services. As WIA Reauthorization moves forward, these changes will have 
a profound impact on the futures of rural States. 

For Wyoming, a diversified workforce will lead to a diversified economy. The com- 
modities and tourism industries primarily drive Wyoming’s economy. We tend to act 
“counter-cyclical” to the national economy. While the rest of the nation has experi- 
enced an economic downturn over the past year, Wyoming has remained virtually 
untouched. If the national economy experiences growth, Wyoming’s economy will 
likely slow. If the national economy slows, Wyoming tends to grow. 

Wyoming is seeking new strategies to diversify its economy; a critical component 
of those strategies is a well-trained, highly skilled workforce responsive to the 
changing demands of the State, regional, and national economy. Workforce develop- 
ment in Wyoming is a partnership between the public and private sector. Wyoming’s 
Governor Dave Freudenthal and Department of Workforce Services Director, Kathy 
Emmons have demonstrated leadership in continuing to build partnerships at State 
and local levels to focus workforce and economic development strategies to support 
our workforce and business partners. 

As WIA Reauthorization moves forward it is critical to have flexible methods to 
continue to ensure rural access to One-Stop Systems. To physically access our serv- 
ices, customers in Dubois, Wyoming travel 150 miles roundtrip to access our One- 
Stop Office in Lander. Though, they can access Wyoming’s “Virtual” One-Stop, 
which provides rural access in every Wyoming community, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. The Wyoming Job Network (an internet based program) supports Wyo- 
ming’s “Virtual” One-Stop. Approximately 135,000 of Wyoming’s 275,000 workers 
are registered on the Wyoming Job Network. Approximately 65,000 job seekers and 
17,000 Wyoming employers have used the Wyoming Job Network to access services 
over the past year. This is a critical tool to workforce development for a workforce 
system that covers 97,818 square miles. While our employees and contractors log 
thousands of miles a year, we have the equivalent of one full service physical One- 
Stop for every 5,100 square miles. Flexible outreach efforts to rural communities 
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continue to be a critical component of ensuring effective workforce development 
practices in Wyoming as we have 5.1 persons per square mile. 

As Wyoming moves into its fourth year of WIA implementation we look to new 
technologies like our State’s video conferencing system and Internet based programs 
as a means to provide rural access to workforce services. Our goal would be that 
these technologies improve service, efficiency, and reduce the thousands of miles our 
employees and contractors travel each year to provide quality services. In the fu- 
ture, we would look for the opportunity for eligible training providers to provide 
services through the Internet or video conferencing technologies. The reporting re- 
quirements placed upon Wyoming’s eligible training providers (56 percent of which 
are out of State) have on occasion acted as a deterrent to providing services rurally, 
whether the provider is a publicly funded community college or private sector. 
Building flexibility for rural States into the provision of eligible training services 
and reporting is a critical component to utilizing new technologies. 

Youth Services 

We believe the change in focus to out-of-school youth from in-school youth is posi- 
tive, but should be flexible to meet the needs of a rural State. With this change 
there will come a total rethinking of how services will be delivered. The ability to 
conduct outreach and intake services to youth during school hours is critical to 
being able to serve this population. If we wait until after school hours our ability 
to reach this population is impaired. In Sundance, Wyoming, population 1,139 peo- 
ple, our intake workers travel 70 miles (one-way) from the “local” One-Stop to con- 
duct these outreach activities. Reaching these youth while they are in school is im- 
portant. As students of Sundance High School may travel as much as 90 miles 
roundtrip to school each day. Students traveling these distances to school each day 
can be difficult to access in a non-school environment and work readiness opportuni- 
ties are limited because of a limited employment base in a community like 
Sundance, Wyoming. 

We support improving performance accountability; in fact Wyoming’s WIA Title 
I-B, ABE/GED, and Perkins programs became eligible this past year for incentive 
funds due to improved performance, even though the existing system of seventeen 
statutory performance indicators is a cumbersome bureaucratic challenge. Reducing 
the number of indicators allow for more focus on achieving desirable outcomes. The 
elimination of the requirement to competitively contract for youth services will be 
a positive step in WIA reauthorization. This requirement would offer flexibility to 
rural State Workforce Investment Boards, as there is limited availability of qualified 
service providers to make a competitive process viable and meaningful. 

We support Governors establishing Youth Councils as they see fit. I personally 
support all States continuing with Youth Councils. The bottom line, to our country, 
is that our youth will continue to be the strength of this country and take it to the 
next level of leadership and success. We need to invest more time and money in our 
youth to make this happen. 

Rural Workforce Economic and Community Development Strategies 

Wyoming’s workforce development system in partnership with WIA and other 
Federal and State programs, seeks to develop a truly diversified economy and work- 
force. It should be responsive and flexible to the changing demands of a regional 
and global economy. Our focus is on developing our rural economies and commu- 
nities by developing a highly skilled local and homegrown workforce. 

In Wyoming, we have developed the Wyoming Workforce Development Training 
Fund designed to flexibly meet the changing training needs of Wyoming workers 
and employers. The training fund application is designed to be simple as it is two 
pages in length, easily accessible, and responsive to employer needs. The fund offers 
grants up to $2,000 per year per worker to increase a worker’s skills. In order to 
access funds for approved training, employers commit to increase worker wages as 
a result of successful training. The result has been increased skill levels, training, 
and wages for over 8,000 Wyoming workers. It has also significantly improved our 
workforce, our economic development efforts, and made our workers more competi- 
tive, regionally and globally. 

This training fund also has pre-employment grants available to businesses seek- 
ing to grow, expand, or relocate to Wyoming. These grants are powerful economic 
development tools as they serve to train what would have been a previously un- 
trained workforce specific to a relocating business’s needs. Recently Lowes Home 
Improvement Stores chose Cheyenne, Wyoming as the location for a regional dis- 
tribution center. 

Lowes met with local and State economic development, community college, and 
Wyoming Department of Workforce Services officials, the purpose, to determine its 
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business needs. Approximately 300 workers received warehouse training through 
the local community college in coordination with economic development and sup- 
ported by the Wyoming Workforce Development Training Fund. Lowes or another 
business hired 90 percent of those workers at a competitive salary. The center will 
employ approximately 700 new workers when at full capacity. Without the ability 
to flexibly respond to a business need, Wyoming may have lost this new business 
to another State in the region. The return on investment for Wyoming taxpayers 
was earned even before Lowes received its first delivery for regional distribution. 

Under the existing WIA, Wyoming has difficulty accessing incumbent worker 
training funds considering the reporting requirements and restrictions placed on the 
funds. The Workforce Development Training Fund helped us rapidly respond to 
Lowes unique training needs. As a result of Lowes success, we continue to see more 
warehousing operations consider Wyoming as a regional warehousing cluster. We 
are pleased with the potential opportunity to flexibly leverage WIA incumbent work- 
er funds in the future to meet training needs of Wyoming workers and business, 
just as we have with the Wyoming Workforce Development Training Fund. 

Allowing funds to be used for economic development activities will enhance work- 
force and economic development initiatives. In the past Wyoming has been limited 
in these efforts due to current WIA requirements. Such a provision would allow a 
stronger partnership with economic development agencies and allow the workforce 
system to further develop partnerships with existing and new businesses in a local 
area. This provision would also enhance new opportunities with organizations such 
as the local Chambers of Commerce, economic developers and rural business asso- 
ciations. 

Improving the “User-Friendliness” of WIA to Small Business 

In Wyoming, the private sector built its own workforce development flexibility, 
when out of necessity, we developed the McMurry Regional Training Center. As a 
rural State with less then 500,000 in population, we have learned when we embark 
on new construction projects, we often find ourselves looking to out-of-state workers 
to meet new construction demands. The Wyoming Contractors Association under the 
leadership of such members as Neil McMurry of Casper and Ray Wulf of Gillette, 
recently built the McMurry Regional Training Center in Casper, Wyoming with the 
goal of training a local workforce in the construction trades responsive to Wyoming’s 
needs. 

As the McMurry Regional Training Center has grown, we have discovered a pre- 
viously untapped pool of workers in WIA and TANF customers that, with training, 
can become a part of the highly skilled portion of the Wyoming workforce. We saw 
the need to recruit and train new workers in the State. A $1 million training center 
was built to offer construction craft classes. We linked with the State to train some 
folks through a TANF grant, which provided more flexibility then WIA. The initial 
class had 38 participants and 14 graduates. After graduation, the graduates essen- 
tially tripled their income in eight months. The class provided job skills from which 
they were able to find personal success and create an income they thought was un- 
attainable. This is what motivates all of us. When we as employers and policy- 
makers develop legislative strategies and businesses that fulfill our basic needs, we 
have a success that is sustainable. The additional result is a vibrant economy and 
growth in GDP. 

In reviewing additional aspects of WIA, continued consideration should be given 
to making the system flexible for small businesses. Wyoming supports the provision 
of reducing the number of performance standards from 17 to 8. Though, primarily 
using unemployment insurance data for measures such as the entered employment 
rate and employment retention rate may not give an accurate reflection of the cus- 
tomer’s ultimate employment outcome. The workforce system serves many cus- 
tomers. We would urge that in reauthorizing WIA, the WIA system be designed to 
be more flexible. The seventeen performance indicators (though well intentioned) 
have in the past been a distraction from WIA’S overall goal of investing in and de- 
veloping a workforce responsive to the changing needs of ever changing economies. 

The largest groups of customers are job seekers and employers, yet many of the 
performance measures are on job seekers only. If the intent of WlA Reauthorization 
is to improve services to employers, consideration should be given to performance 
measures designed to gauge the services to employers, because what is measured, 
is accomplished. Focusing on measuring services to employers would also result in 
focusing improving user-friendliness to small business. 

In order to further improve the “user-friendliness” of WIA to small business, Gov- 
ernors should have the authority to determine what standards, information, and 
data should be required for eligible training providers in their State. In rural areas, 
the critical mass of training providers is limited. In addition, enrollment in various 
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training programs is cost-prohibitive for providers to invest in a data collection sys- 
tem, which essentially eliminates them as an eligible provider and lessens the num- 
ber of providers from which customers may choose services. 

One of the largest potential impacts of WIA reauthorization would be a new provi- 
sion for incumbent workers. Under H.R. 1261 local funds can be used for incumbent 
worker training. Businesses with fewer than 50 employees will only be required to 
match 10 percent of the costs of the training. This provision will allow a larger pool 
of funds for incumbent worker programs. This will allow small businesses with lim- 
ited training budgets to truly benefit from WIA funds. 

'Workforce Investment Boards 

In Wyoming we have streamlined our governance structure as a State board by 
working to ensure flexibility in implementing WIA programs and collaboration in 
bringing private sector solutions to public sector challenges. It is critical to have the 
ability to communicate the private sector’s needs to our public sector partners. Our 
workforce investment board offers small businesses a forum by which they may com- 
municate the constantly changing private sector needs for a well-trained and highly 
skilled workforce with the public sector. Our goal in Wyoming is simple, to develop 
a demand driven workforce responsive to private sector worker and employer needs. 

A challenge for single workforce area States, like Wyoming, is that one board car- 
ries out the duties for both local and State boards. As a rural State, we support the 
proposed flexibility for Governors to have discretion over the size and membership 
of the board while ensuring a majority of the board is from the private sector. We 
strongly support continued connections between the private sector and post-second- 
ary education, training, social services, and economic development systems to pre- 
pare our emerging and second-career workforce for career opportunities and skills 
in new job sectors. Having these partners “at the table” is a critical link to commu- 
nicating the private sector’s challenges to the systems that ultimately may provide 
public sector solutions. It is crucial to future efforts, to maintain a majority private 
sector representation on State level Workforce Investment Boards. To divert from 
a private sector majority would be detrimental to true comprehensive workforce de- 
velopment. 

I have found that our public sector partners often coordinate their efforts to en- 
sure they are meeting their customer’s needs. A strong private sector membership 
on a State workforce board leads to a more global approach of addressing true work- 
force development. One of the critical components in meeting those needs is the 
partnership developed on a board that is not dominated by the government sectors. 

Building Additional Flexibility Into WIA 

Consolidated Adult Funding Streams 

We strongly support the Administration’s proposal to combine the WIA Adult, 
WIA Dislocated Worker and Wagner-Peyser funding streams into a single formula 
program. This change will streamline program administration at the State and local 
level and reduce the current complexities of duplicative management across sepa- 
rate programs. In reality, unless core services were to dramatically change, our cur- 
rent coordination of services would continue, though we would expect the flexibility 
to strategically allocate our resources to be more responsive to a changing environ- 
ment. 

At the program level Wagner-Peyser and WIA services, funds, and personnel are 
currently coordinated in our State between the core services being primarily funded 
by Wagner-Peyser, and the intensive and training services being provided by WIA. 
This consolidation will encourage this system to be further integrated versus run- 
ning two separate and duplicative, related services. From a flexibility perspective, 
its safe to say, we would much rather have our Governor making the call on what 
services to offer as he/she would have the flexibility to focus them in areas that 
would be in Wyoming’s best interest, and would help meet our unique rural work- 
force needs. 

Flexible Funding 

We support the small State provision of 0.3 of one percent for all funding sources 
rather than multiple levels for different funding sources. This amount may seem of 
little significance to larger States, however, it helps provide the necessary funding 
for small States. 

The discretionary One-Stop delivery activities for low wageworkers are a positive 
aspect of the Administration’s WIA Reauthorization Proposal. In Wyoming, one of 
the largest challenges workers face are day care and transportation. This provision 
would allow funding to help meet these challenges. 
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The provision changing the planning cycle from 5 years to 2 years is positive be- 
cause today’s economy can shift dramatically in 2 years. If the planning cycle for 
State and local plans is reduced from 5 to 2 years, the plan must be made simple 
and meaningful. As it is now, the development of a plan is incredibly time consum- 
ing and small States have small staff to carry out such activities. This cycle should 
be consistent throughout the entire Act. 

One-Stop Certification 

The provision of One-Stop Center certification will further enhance the One-Stop 
system. This provision offers the opportunity for a formal process of communication. 
The Workforce Investment Board will have the opportunity to clearly communicate 
the acceptable standards of service to One-Stop Centers expected by the Workforce 
Investment Board. This will give private sector led boards the ability to set guide- 
lines on services provided by One-Stops in rural areas. 

Native Americans in Wyoming have unique rural workforce and economic develop- 
ment challenges. Like Wyoming, they need the flexibility to meet their unique 
needs. 

Conclusion 

As Wyoming moves forward with developing its workforce and its workforce devel- 
opment system, we are pleased to see the new and innovative changes within the 
Administration’s proposed WIA Reauthorization. We would seek to be an early im- 
plementer of many of the new proposals. These changes will complement our efforts 
to diversify our workforce, improve connections with small business, and have a 
trained workforce available and responsive to a rapidly changing global economy. 

This concludes my remarks. I would be glad to respond to any questions you may 
have. Thank you. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you very much. When I was mentioning the 
people from Wyoming, I left out the contingent of 4-H people that 
have been listening from out there, just outside. So out of 493,000 
people, we have had pretty good attendance today. 

[Laughter.] 

I thank all of you for your testimony, both the full version and 
what you were able to emphasize while you were speaking. And I 
will mention that this session will be open yet for 2 weeks so that 
people can submit additional questions, both those of us who are 
here and those who are involved in Medicare and prescription 
drugs, which is keeping a lot of people away from the committee 
today, but another very important thing for the United States. But 
we do have some questions now as well, but we will not be able 
to get to all of them because of time constraints. 

Mr. Ware, you noted in your written testimony that rural areas 
rely predominantly on the Workforce Investment Act and related 
Federal funding to deliver the job training and services. You also 
mentioned the need for flexibility. Could you tell me a little bit 
more about how building more flexibility in the system would im- 
prove the workforce development services in Wyoming and other 
rural States? 

Mr. Ware. Yes, Senator. In my written statement, I think there 
was a key point, and that was that in Wyoming as well as the rest 
of the rural States, we have two issues to deal with in every aspect, 
and that is distance and demographics. And related to your ques- 
tion specifically, by having more flexibility in the rural States, it 
allows, for example, the Lowe’s instance, the success we had there, 
to have the leaders in the areas that we make those decisions to 
be able to be flexible. We actually moved some funds around to cre- 
ate the money to do that training, and by moving quickly and being 
flexible, we were able to bring a new business, a fairly substantial 
new business into Wyoming. 
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Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

Wyoming has done a remarkable job of leveraging the technology 
to improve access to the one-stop centers in the rural areas, as you 
mentioned in your testimony. 

Mr. Ware. Yes. 

Senator Enzi. Yet the employees and contractors still travel 
thousands of miles a year to provide services. What could the work- 
force development system do to encourage and enable use of these 
new technologies to deliver the quality services. 

Mr. Ware. The State of Wyoming in the last 2 years through its 
legislature has actually created the Department of Workforce Serv- 
ices and carved it out of the Department of Employment, and that 
is one to deliver better services and more services across the State, 
and key to that, Director Emmons, who is here today, has created 
six regional areas with the regional directors having full power to 
make decisions on local issues, whether it is economic development, 
workforce development, etc. And that I think is a good example of 
how we can be more responsive and provide more services. 

The one-stops are a great idea, but the one-stops only become a 
library unless they can actually place people. And that is real criti- 
cal. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, and I do appreciate all of the Wyoming 
input that we have had as we have been working the bill and as 
we will have. 

Mr. Austin, the workforce development needs of Florida and 
Washington are different from Wyoming. Mr. Ware cited the need 
for flexibility to improve services in rural States like Wyoming. You 
and Mr. Kennedy both noted in your written testimonies the need 
to make the Workforce Investment Act more flexible. 

How would more flexibility improve the investment system in 
your respective States? 

Mr. Austin. I think as Mr. Kennedy said, there is a great need 
for incumbent worker training. We have some places in Florida 
that we actually have — when I went to college, they said 4 percent 
was full employment. We have regions that have got 2.3 percent. 
And if we can — when we are given a dislocated worker fund — this 
current year, based upon what was happening last year and the 
year before on our funding, we have $27 million more coming into 
Florida this year than last year under the Workforce Investment 
Act, many more dislocated worker dollars, but we actually have put 
most of those people back to work. 

If we can use those dollars to be able to train adults and incum- 
bent workers, we strengthen our economy in a different kind of 
way. And it is part of the flexibility issue that we talk about. When 
Wyoming has got this large unemployment rate and Florida is ac- 
tually below the national average, something is amiss when we are 
appropriating dollars based upon where the economy was, not 
where it is. And when we tie the hands of the Governor to say you 
will use it for where the economy was and not be able to use it 
where it is, if we can money back and forth between Wagner- 
Peyser and adult and dislocated worker, we can deal with the econ- 
omy as it is today. And so we can invest all those funds. 

You look at how much of the WIA money sits out there, and, I 
mean, it has been a concern about the expenditure rates. The Con- 
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gress has a legitimate reason to ask why isn’t the money being in- 
vested into the system, but part of it is because it comes down in 
these funding streams and says, I am sorry, you cannot use it. 

If we want to use money at the local level for incumbent worker 
training, we have to enroll people as though they are coming into 
a welfare system. Your labor unions, your businesses go absolutely 
berserk when you take an employee off of their floor and ask them, 
tell me, are you receiving food stamps right now. Neither the em- 
ployer nor the labor union want me to be able to ask that question. 

I do not have to do that with State-level income and worker 
training funds. But at the local level, because of the fact that I can- 
not be able to use those funds, and I cannot use any of the dis- 
located worker funds to train incumbent workers. So those flexibili- 
ties simply say that we can be able to react to the situation as it 
exists. 

And, Senator, I know there were concerns expressed by Mr. 
Ellenberger about those places where you do not have — you know, 
everybody is a State employee. Florida is one of those States where 
we do not have everybody who is a merit retention staff employee 
or a State employee. They are the same people who deliver the 
services, whether a private employer person is the individual or if 
it is a local worker, the same people get the jobs because they have 
the skill sets. They are just as professional, those local WIBs, as 
they are at the State merit retention agencies. But the flexibility 
says let’s design the system so it works wherever it is at, and that 
is what it would allow us. It would allow us to actually invest those 
dollars in a timely manner so we do not have money sitting 
around. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennedy, did you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, my comment would be that at the local level 
the funds that we receive on an annual basis cannot be used to 
train incumbent workers. That is a prohibition in the Act. And we 
then are bound to ask the State to be able to assist an employer 
either who wants to train for upgrade for higher skills or attempt 
to retain an employer who may be at risk of moving because there 
are funds available elsewhere. And it just ties our hands. It is not 
the way that we should be doing business. We are a system that 
for years and years has been based on a model of supply side that 
is being allowed to move to a demand side to respond to the needs 
of employers. And the direct beneficiary of that is the worker, be- 
cause we are being able to train in high-skill, high-wage jobs. That 
is an area where we cannot do it. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

I will take just a minute more for one more question, because 
Mr. Smeltzer has a different situation than anybody else on the 
panel, and I do not want to pass up the opportunity to get that. 

My question is: How can the workforce development system be 
made more responsive to the needs of small businesses? And, most 
importantly, how can the business intermediaries like your associa- 
tion help? 

Mr. Smeltzer. First of all, I think many headlines today tell you 
that our manufacturing industry in this country is under attack 
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and is struggling to establish a way to compete in this global econ- 
omy. 

From the small business perspective, our small business owners 
would like to invest in the future. They are able to reach out for 
funds to purchase capital equipment, to improve the technology ca- 
pabilities within their companies that will allow them to compete. 
The small business owner is having trouble finding funds to train 
their workers to complement that technology. 

We have a desire to move our workers to a greater level, but the 
expense of training today, as we are looking at advanced tech- 
nology, is really preventing us from moving in that direction. 

To respond to your question, how can an organization like mine 
provide assistance, as I mentioned in my testimony, the small busi- 
ness does not have the resources, does not have the time to devote 
to the one-stop center, to devote to the WIB board, and that is 
what they look for me to do. They look for me to represent them 
and their views on the WIB board. They look to me to organize 
them to pursue funding programs, be it State or Federal programs, 
to provide incumbent worker training that is affordable, again, to 
allow them to compete in the global economy. So I am a resource 
to the small business owner. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. Very important point. 

Thank you for indulging me for that last question. 

Senator Murray. Sure. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Austin, you have talked a lot about the need for flexibility. 
I am sure you are aware that States do have transfer authority for 
up to 30 percent, and I am curious if Florida has used any of their 
transfer authority in their adult and dislocated worker funds? 

Mr. Austin. We do that regularly, but we do not have authority 
to be able to move workforce labor market exchange pieces in Wag- 
ner-Peyser to WIA. But you are right; we have used the 30 percent 
extensively to be able to put those funds as best we can into areas. 

What we have found out is that gives us some greater flexibility. 
It does not give us all the things that we would like. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Ellenberger, you have listened to every- 
body else comment about flexibility. Do you have any comments to 
add to that? 

Mr. Ellenberger. Yes, I do, Senator Murray. Governor Warner 
is a strong supporter of increased flexibility. He has identified 
workforce development as one of the key issues in his administra- 
tion, and shortly after he took office, he establish in the Common- 
wealth three centers that we call Coordinated Economic Relief Cen- 
ters, or CERCs, and they have taken the concept of one-stop cen- 
ters and expanded that to offer other State services, including as- 
sistance to small businesses and health assistance and all the re- 
sources at the State’s disposal being put in a single location. And 
we are in the process now of trying to expand that concept to all 
of our one-stops. Initially, the CERCs were focused primarily in 
areas hardest hit by trade and high levels of unemployment, struc- 
tural unemployment, very serious problems, and mostly rural 
areas. And we are now taking that concept and expanding it 
throughout the State with our other one-stops. We need that flexi- 
bility to do that, and we think that the current Wagner-Peyser sys- 
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tem certainly gives the Governor a lot more flexibility than it 
would under a block grant approach. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Austin, Florida has a policy that requires 
local areas to spend 50 percent of adult and dislocated worker 
training funds on their ITAs. Have any of your local areas reported 
any difficulty in meeting that 50-percent requirement? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, ma’am. When we began, that number was lit- 
erally picked out of the air by a State legislator who said, okay, we 
are going to make sure that the money actually gets into training, 
and they kind of picked it out of the air. The first year was a night- 
mare trying to be able to determine. We do not use the exact same 
definitions as the Federal Government does on what constitutes an 
ITA, but they are close. 

In the first year, we ended up having 48 percent of the money 
going in that direction. After the second year, we put monetary — 
we do sticks and carrots all over the Florida system. It is designed 
to try to be able to introduce the marketplaces, so we give bonuses 
for people who perform well, and we decided that you could not — 
there were three mandates that the legislature placed in the law, 
that being one of them, in addition to Federal regulations. And so 
we said you cannot qualify for a bonus if you do not meet it. And 
since that point, we have only had one of the 24 regions not meet 
it. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

According to statistics that have been provided by the Center for 
Law and Social Policy, significantly fewer workers have received 
training under WIA over the last several years. The sequencing of 
services language contained in the law appears to be a significant 
barrier to training. I do not know if you can do it today, but can 
each of you provide us the information on the percentage and 
amount of adult and dislocated worker funds that are spent on 
training in your particular State or local area and submit that back 
to this committee. I do not know if anybody has got that today. 
Probably not. OK. Well, if you could get it back to the committee, 
I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Chairman, I know we are running out of time, and I have 
a number of questions that I will submit for the record. But I did 
want to ask the panel specifically about performance issues be- 
cause we have talked quite a bit about that. The current perform- 
ance measures in WIA have been criticized for being overly burden- 
some and for not measuring the right kind of outcomes, and I am 
curious what each of the panelists would give us as recommenda- 
tions for the committee on performance measures. And if we could 
just go down and start with Mr. Ware. 

Mr. Ware. Thank you, Senator. Wyoming and most of the rural 
States support going down from that 17 to 8, and, more specifically, 
on the employer side we would like to see some performance meas- 
ures that address the satisfaction and interaction between the serv- 
ice and the employer, to use that as a criteria. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Smeltzer? 

Mr. Smeltzer. Yes, Senator, we as well support the movement 
from 17 to 8 performance measures. We would also suggest that 
the customer satisfaction indicators for both employers and individ- 
uals be included, so 17 to 8 plus 2. I was a math major. 
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[Laughter.] 

Senator Murray. Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennedy. Senator, I support going down to eight, and I 
would like to see the performance measure proposed for cost per 
participant changed to a return on investment model, and I would 
also like to see a performance measure in one of those eight that 
would recognize educational attainment having been achieved inas- 
much as education is our partner in the training program. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Ellenberger? 

Mr. Ellenberger. Senator Murray, we also support reducing the 
number of performance measures, and Governor Warner had legis- 
lation that was adopted by the recent session of the General As- 
sembly in Virginia which gives more authority to our State Work- 
force Board in the establishment of State standards of performance 
that will apply to local WIBs. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Austin? 

Mr. Austin. We think also that a simplification is there. We are 
not like where most States are because this has not been a burden 
on our educational institutions. We collect this data from public 
and private institutions. As it is right now, we download all of 
their — the people who have graduated or come out of those institu- 
tions, and as a fact if they receive any State funding, that data. So 
WIA was not a burden to Florida, but simplifying what you are fo- 
cusing on always simplifies what you are going to be able to im- 
prove upon. And we already calculate all the measures that are 
under WIA right now. You will see in the 3-year report that I gave 
to you that the cost per service is something we have been tracking 
for 5 years. 

Senator Murray. Well, the administration proposal is to elimi- 
nate the customer satisfaction and skills measures and add what 
is called an efficiency measure. Senator Dodd spoke a little bit 
when he was here about the concern about creaming some of the 
top people and losing a lot of the folks who really need help. Are 
any of you concerned about that? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. I can tell you, it is not — there are effectiveness 
measures and efficiency measures, and it is looking at those two 
together. We have never penalized people for spending more than 
a minimum amount on areas. But what we have found out is we 
have local WIBs when we began this process that were spending 
as much as $23,000 a job and something that is critically wrong. 
And being able to measure that and ask what was happening and 
using our business sector people as a board of directors at the local 
level quickly cleared up that problem. Penalizing if you do not have 
a certain level is one issue because cheapest is not always best. But 
there is a major problem involved if you are spending way too 
much in terms of infrastructure and not delivering a service. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennedy. I believe that when you look at a cost per model 
you are basically putting out there that less is better, and every re- 
search paper that I have read indicates that the more we are will- 
ing to invest in our customers, the better return we have in terms 
of better jobs and retention and wage gain, and that is a step back- 
wards. That is back to JTPA days in the 1980s. 
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Senator Murray. Anybody else care to comment on that? Mr. 
Ware? 

Mr. Ware. Senator, I would just say that even on the broader 
points of doing some of these block grant things, there can be some 
problems involved with actually doing that. If the State boards and 
the local boards are watching and monitoring it, they become a 
check and balance in that system. 

Senator Murray. Well, thank you. I know my time is up, Mr. 
Chairman, but I think we have to be really careful that we do not 
set up a system that does that, and that we really encourage par- 
ticipants getting better skills, which should be the focus of this leg- 
islation. 

I realize my time is up. I do have questions that I do want to 
submit for the record as well. 

Senator Enzi. We will be doing that, and I want to thank you 
for your help at this hearing today. You are one of the most effi- 
cient questioners that I have ever run into. 

And for the panel, I do not know of a panel that I have sat in 
front of before that had as many ideas that I could write down or 
as many quotable quotes. 

[Laughter.] 

So we will be using both of those, and I will try and attribute 
them. But it has been an extremely helpful day, and we will have 
some more questions for you, which, again, will be helpful for us 
to get the things done that you have been mentioning today. 

Thanks to everybody. The hearing is adjourned. 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

Questions of Senator Kennedy for Curtis C. Austin 

Question 1. You were very enthusiastic about WIA in your testimony-you gave 
statistics, for instance, about the number of businesses using the system and the 
number of employees registered with local one-stops. Could you elaborate on why 
you think the Act has been so successful in Florida? 

Question 2. If the Act is changed so that funds can be easily transferred among 
agencies or given in block grants, how would the state determine when the funds 
should be transferred or determine which agencies would receive which percentage 
of the block grant? Could you give us a hypothetical example (or an example from 
the Operation Paycheck program you highlighted) of how the state would determine 
the distribution of funds or decide when a situation would warrant spreading funds 
differently among agencies? 

Question 3. Could you elaborate a bit on the efforts that Florida has made to cre- 
ate a partnership between the state workforce system and business? 

Question 4. Did Florida use the current waiver authority to transfer funds from 
adult to dislocated this year? If so, what percent? Could you describe some other 
initiatives that Florida applied for waiver authority to implement? 

Questions of Senator Kennedy for James N. Ellenberger 

Question 1. Could you elaborate a bit on the impact that WIA has had on Virginia 
during the time that it has been implemented? 

Question 2. In your testimony, you say that Virginia opposes folding Wagner- 
Peyser into WIA. One of my specific concerns is the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
(TAA) program. Currently, TAA is operated through the employment service — have 
you had experience with these programs, and would you care to comment? 

Question 3. In your testimony, you say that incorporating the Wagner-Peyser and 
Adult, Dislocated Worker funding streams into a single block grant would have a 
detrimental affect on workers who now fall under the Adult Dislocated Worker fund- 
ing. Could you elaborate a bit on the real effects that the block grant would have 
on those workers? 

Question 4. Could you elaborate on how the state would determine which people 
should be accepted into the program without having looked for a job first? 

Questions of Senator Kennedy for Michael H. Kennedy 

Question 1. In your testimony, you discuss the inadequacy of the funding for one- 
stop centers, dislocated worker, adult, and youth programs under WIA. What are 
some of the consequences of the inadequate funding in human terms? How have the 
services provided been affected? How have real workers and businesses been im- 
pacted? 

Question 2. Why, in your opinion, has the dislocated worker funding stream failed 
to keep up with the flood of laid off workers, particularly in the wake of 9/1 1? How 
would you suggest the funding formula be adjusted to meet these demands? 

Question 3. You contend that the workforce development system needs to be more 
directly driven by the needs of local businesses and workers. Can you provide spe- 
cific examples of some of the needs of local Washington businesses and workers that 
are not currently being met and describe how the increases in local authority you 
suggest would alleviate these problems? 

Question 4. How would you suggest we balance improvements in data collection 
without overburdening training providers? 

Questions of Senator Kennedy for Sigurd Nilsen 

Question 1. First, Mr. Nilsen, I want to thank you for all of the work that you 
have done on the Implementation of the Workforce Investment Act. Your work has 
informed all of us of the early successes and some of the challenges. 

One of the areas that will certainly come up during the reauthorization is the per- 
formance measures. You bring up some things in your report that I would like you 
to comment on further; the first is this idea of assessing the system’s performance 
-could we get some of your ideas on how we could better look at systemic results? 

You also mention that some of the performance measures may be causing some 
operators to deny training to some people —could you expand on that? 

Question 2. One of the areas that we will have great discussion on is the formula. 
I know that GAO is taking an in-depth look at the formula issue, but could I ask 
you to make some brief comments on some of the issues with the current formula? 
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Question 3. One of the things that I have heard in my meetings on the Workforce 
Investment Act is the need to have a funding stream for the operation of the One- 
Stops. In your study, how have local areas dealt with paying for the operational 
costs and what has been the impact on dollars spent on actual training? 

Question 4. Your best practice work has been both informative and helpful to us 
as we try to get a clear picture of what are some of the innovative strategies that 
have helped businesses and workers. What kinds of assistance could the Depart- 
ment of Labor provide to make sure that local areas could learn from each other’s 
experiences? 

Questions of Senator Kennedy for Michael E. Smeltzer 

Question 1. In your testimony you mentioned that Pennsylvania employers en- 
countered challenges that blocked effective implementation of the law in 1998 and 
that those challenges still exist today. What do you think was the major cause of 
the law not being properly implemented? 

Question 2. What do you think was the major cause of the WEB not being respon- 
sive to the concerns of employers? 

Question 3. What type of a program do you suggest should be set up to make in- 
cumbent worker training more accessible? Also will this training be separate from 
the training opportunities given to those just beginning to enter the workforce? 

Questions of Senator Kennedy for Charles Ware 

Question 1. First of all, I just want to say that I appreciate the perspective you 
bring on the needs of rural states and workers. I was intrigued by your discussion 
of the Wyoming’s “Virtual” One-Stop — it’s wonderful that you’ve been able to reach 
so many people on-line. Can you talk a little bit more about how you’ve managed 
your virtual outreach efforts? 

Question 2. It sounds as though the Wyoming Workforce Development Training 
Fund has been quite a success. As the rest of us begin looking at incumbent worker 
training programs, can you provide any insights into how we might enjoy the same 
success? 

Question 3. Thank you for bringing attention to the unique situation of small busi- 
nesses. In terms of performance indicators, how do you think we should measure 
effectiveness for small businesses — where one additional employee might mark a 
significant increase? 

Question 4. Should we be concerned that adults who are entering the job market 
may have to compete with workers who have been employed and lost their jobs if 
adult funding streams are consolidated? 

Question 5. Has Wyoming used the current authority to transfer money between 
adult and dislocated funding streams? 

Questions of Senator Harkin for Sigurd Nilsen 

Question 1. My office has received numerous complaints by people with disabil- 
ities and organizations representing individuals with disabilities that the one-stop 
centers are not accessible to and useable by individuals with disabilities. In GAO’s 
work on evaluating WIA and the one-stop centers, did you gather any information 
on whether individuals with disabilities have been able to gain access to the one- 
stop centers and effectively use the services provided by the one-stops nationally? 
If so, what have you found? 

Question 2. Your report notes that the Department of Labor has not conducted 
any customer satisfaction or user evaluation of the sites for the general population. 
Is the same true for people with disabilities and their ability to access and use the 
one-stop centers? If such information is not gathered by DOL, are you aware of any 
other reports or investigation into the accessibility and useability of the one-stop 
centers for people with disabilities conducted through on site visits or interviews/ 
surveys of people with disabilities who have sought services from the one-stop cen- 
ters? 

Question 3. Your report notes that the Pikeville one-stop told GAO that cross- 
training staff about the needs of special populations has helped its staff to accu- 
rately identify hidden disabilities and better refer customers with disabilities to the 
appropriate services. That is a laudable result if the one-stop center is not only re- 
ferring individuals, but also providing services itself for those individuals with dis- 
abilities who prefer to use the one-stop center’s resources and not use vocational re- 
habilitation. We have been told that some of the one-stop centers are automatically 
referring all individuals with disabilities to vocational rehabilitation and are not 
able to or willing to provide services to individuals with disabilities who prefer to 
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access the services at the one-stop center. Has GAO gathered any information on 
this problem and if so, what have you found? 

Questions of Senator Murray for Panel I 

INTRODUCTION 

First of all, it was heartening to read in your testimony of the successful programs 
and strategies one-stops across the country have implemented. I have several follow- 
up questions to the implementation challenges you outlined in your testimony. 

WIA System Change — Based on your evaluation of the implementation of WIA, 
you believe that incremental changes are necessary, but not wholesale revisions. 

Question 1. Can you speak to how and why you have come to this conclusion, and 
why incremental changes are more appropriate than the wholesale revisions others 
suggest? 

Question 2. Instead of radically overhauling the newly implemented WIA system 
by folding in WIA Adult programs into one Adult block grant as proposed by the 
Administration, what changes can you suggest to make to WIA and Wagner-Peyser 
more fully integrated to maximize the use of available resources? 

Performance measures — high skilled but hard to place workers — I find it troubling 
that the performance measures are not only based on outdated data, but also on 
inconsistent incentives. They do not take into account the unique employment place- 
ment challenges faced by certain States; for example, Washington State has a dis- 
proportionately large number of high skilled workers like Boeing machinists who 
are out of a job. 

Question 3. From your research, how can the Federal Government be flexible in 
allowing performance measures to be tailored to the unique demands of State and 
local communities? 

Question 4. Additionally, what changes in the performance measures would you 
recommend for one-stops to have an incentive to serve the hard to train or hard to 
reemploy worker? 

Data collection requirements for training providers — The burdensome require- 
ments for data collection have resulted in a decline in the availability of training 
options for WIA job seekers. 

Question 5. What suggestions do you have for cost-effective data collection, or 
would you instead recommend eliminating the requirement for training provider 
data collection as the House bill has done? 

Guidance from Labor — In the barely 3 years WIA has been fully operational, the 
DOL has made strides in developing mechanisms to provide broad guidance and in 
establishing the Office of Performance and Results within ETA. You mention in 
your testimony that Labor needs to provide more guidance addressing specific im- 
plementation concerns, and that there is a need for Labor to disseminate more infor- 
mation on best practices. 

Question 6. Based on your research and experience, what are the most effective 
tools and types of information for Labor to share with one-stops? 

Question 7. What other measures would you recommend for Labor to augment 
their technical assistance? 

Expenditure of WIA formula dollars — In a previous report you discussed the issue 
of expenditure versus obligation of WIA funds at the State level. 

Question 8. Do you have a policy recommendation on the best way to calculate 
how quickly States are expending their WIA formula dollars? 

Infrastructure funding — Currently, WIA does not provide funding for one-stop in- 
frastructure, which has hampered the ability of one-stops to co-locate mandatory 
partners and provide effective services. 

Question 9. What recommendations do you have on providing system infrastruc- 
ture funding that is so vitally needed? How should we require contributions from 
partner programs? 

Superwaiver proposed by the Administration — The Administration proposes that 
Governors should be provided with broad superwaiver authority, giving them an un- 
fettered ability to waive program requirements across the board for a variety of do- 
mestic programs, including WIA. 

Question 10. Can you describe for the Committee specifically how the current 
waiver authority, which allows Governors to already waive almost every provision 
of WIA, is so onerous that it would require the radical transfer of authority to the 
States that a superwaiver would provide? 
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Questions of Senator Murray for Panel II 

Specifically for Curtis Austin — Florida has a policy that requires local areas to 
spend 50 percent of adult and dislocated worker training funds on ITAs. 

Question 1. Does Workforce Florida believe this policy has resulted in more indi- 
viduals gaining access to training? 

Question 2. Have local areas reported any difficulty in meeting the 50 percent re- 
quirement and having adequate funds to pay for other required core and intensive 
services? 

The rest of the questions can be addressed to all Panel II witnesses. 

Adult ana Dislocated Worker Funds — According to statistics provided by the Cen- 
ter for Law and Social Policy, significantly fewer workers have received training 
under WIA over the last 2 years. The sequencing of services language contained in 
the law appears to be a significant barrier to training. 

Question 3. Can you provide information on the percentage and amount of adult 
and dislocated worker funds spent on training in your particular State or local area? 

Who is Being Served ? — Over 90 percent of individuals receiving services through 
the one-stop system are getting only core services for which they do not have to reg- 
ister for — job search, labor market information, and general information. 

Currently there is no system for collecting data on core services to non-reg- 
istrants. Without this information we don’t know the real number of people looking 
for work or retraining. With this information we could more accurately tailor the 
one-stop experience to suit all of the needs of a particular population, and help peo- 
ple better move into intensive and training services. 

These non-registrants can also have a financial impact on one-stop centers. They 
often drain resources but aren’t accurately counted for in the budgetary purposes. 

Question 4. Should the Administration require collaboration with State and local 
stakeholders to identify a very limited number of basic measures to determine who 
is really being served by one-stops? 

Question 5. Should we use technology like swipe cards to track those using core 
services so that usage and repeat usage can be included in any cost measures we 
adopt? 

Business Partnerships — The involvement of the business community in WIA at the 
local one-stop level remains an important necessity for the ongoing success of work- 
force programs. Earlier during this hearing we heard from the GAO about a number 
of positive examples of business partnerships with local one-stops. 

Question 6. How can we make the WIA system more relevant to business and how 
do we create stronger ties to economic development? 

Additional Funds — Many States and local workforce boards have found creative 
solutions to increasing their workforce budgets by leveraging dollars from a variety 
of governmental and non-governmental sources. 

Question 7. How can we encourage the WIA system to enhance its focus on train- 
ing and leverage other partner resources for training? 

Performance Measures — The current performance measures in WIA have been 
criticized for being overly burdensome and for not measuring the right kind of out- 
comes. 

Question 8. What recommendations do you have for the committee on performance 
measures? 

The Administration’s proposal would eliminate the customer satisfaction and 
skills attainment measures and add an efficiency measure. 

Question 9. Do you believe the efficiency measure would lead to “creaming” and 
is it the right approach to eliminate the measures most relevant in assessing our 
assistance to business? 

Question 10. Should we continue to encourage participants’ attainment of better 
skills? 

Access to Training — WIA authorizes local boards to issue Individual Training Ac- 
counts vouchers to pay for tuition and fees for training programs at local colleges. 
But because they only cover tuition and fees, ITAs do not cover the full cost of train- 
ing at a public provider such as a community or technical college. 

Colleges are not in the current financial position to expand enrollment unless the 
full costs of the enrollment is covered. Especially in the programs that are in the 
greatest demand in the labor market — such as health care providers. 

Question 11. Should local boards have the ability to contract to expand capacity 
in a training program on a state’s training provider list that would otherwise be un- 
available to WIA participants with ITAs, due to student demand that exceeds capac- 
ity? 

Question 12. Should we clarify the relationship between Pell Grants and ITAs, so 
that Pell can be used to support the cost of this training? 
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High Skilled hut Hard to Place Workers — Washington State has a disproportion- 
ately number of high skilled workers who are out of a job. They need access to com- 
prehensive training and new skills to get a job so they can provide for their families. 

Currently, performance measures are not consistent from area to area and State 
to State. They too often reward for factors like wage increase, comparable job place- 
ment, etc. In the case of the laid-off Boeing Machinists, these are difficult measures 
to meet. 

With some WIA funding tied to these performance criteria, boards have a strong 
disincentive to serve the hard to train or hard to reemploy worker. Putting a high 
skilled worker in a new job with a comparable wage can he far more difficult than 
finding a job for a laid-off low skilled worker. 

Question 13. How can we provide incentives for local boards to serve these more 
difficult cases? 

Question 14. Currently we reward States on how successful their system is, so 
how can we reward States like Washington that are successful at placing higher 
skilled workers in good jobs? 

Personal Reemployment Accounts — Will These Really Help? — As you all know, the 
President has proposed to create a program that would provide up to $3,000 for un- 
employed individuals who are about to exhaust their UI benefits to help them quick- 
ly find work or train for a new job. The total cost of the program is purported to 
be $3.6 billion, and it will be administered by our State one-stop system. 

Question 15. How will we pay for both WIA services — $3-plus billion — and PRAs — 
$3.6 billion — with the larger fiscal problems facing our nation? 

Question 16. If the most meaningful training averages $5,000, is $3,000 really 
enough for a worker to get the training they need to get a good job? 

Question 17. With the employment bonus option, aren’t PRAs just an incentive to 
get a low skilled/low paid job as soon as possible rather than finding meaningful 
training? 

July 2, 2003 

Hon. Michael B. Enzi, 

Hon. Patty Murray, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510-6300 

Dear Chairman Enzi and Senator Murray, we are writing to express our strong 
belief that the reauthorized Workforce Investment Act (WIA) must ensure service 
for individuals with significant barriers to work and increase their access to skills 
training. 

We believe that we must improve the integration of one-stop partners and con- 
tinue building a high quality, universally accessible system of one-stop career cen- 
ters to meet the needs of business and workers. 

Together we comprise a diverse coalition of service providers, advocacy groups, 
and individuals committed to ensuring that all Americans have access to training 
opportunities for jobs that will allow them to support themselves and their families. 
We represent individuals with disabilities and those with limited English proficiency 
(LEP). We represent welfare recipients, entering the workforce for the first time; 
single parents, who have significant child care responsibilities or who are caring for 
aging parents, children with disabilities, or other relatives; displaced homemakers, 
who may or may not have work experience, but need skill upgrades to be competi- 
tive after an absence from the labor market; and women seeking decent wages via 
jobs that have historically been nontraditional, such as those in the trades or tech- 
nology. 

We have worked to implement the WIA legislation and analyze its effects, and 
have worked to identify and remedy problems that have emerged in the initial years 
of the Act’s implementation. We are especially concerned about the Department of 
Labor data showing that the number of individuals receiving training under WIA 
declined dramatically compared to the prior system. Training matters for all work- 
ers, but is critical for those with barriers to employment. Employers increasingly de- 
mand high skilled labor and better-educated workers, yet the nation’s workforce de- 
velopment system has made it more difficult for job seekers to access training. 

The importance of training and education is born out by a number of studies and 
Census reports. Education and training gives job seekers the skills necessary to suc- 
ceed in jobs with career potential and upward mobility. Moreover, the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has found that jobs requiring the least education will experience 
the lowest growth over the next 10 years, while the jobs requiring at least an associ- 
ate’s degree will grow at a rate of 31 percent. As a result, we believe that increased 
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access to training is essential and that WIA should be revised during reauthoriza- 
tion to better meet the dual needs of job seekers and employers for higher skills. 

As you know, current law requires that state plans detail how states will serve 
low-income individuals, persons seeking nontraditional employment, and others 
with multiple barriers to employment (including individuals with disabilities and 
those with limited English proficiency). The 1998 Act also required local areas with 
limited allocated “adult stream” funds to give public assistance recipients and low- 
income individuals priority for intensive and training services. This is a vitally im- 
portant component of the law that must be maintained, and as such, we support 
efforts in the Senate to use the current law as the starting point. Individuals with 
barriers to work should not be relegated to a “second tier” priority. Reauthorization 
of WIA presents Congress with an opportunity to substantially improve access to 
training for individuals with barriers to work and help build bridges to self-suffi- 
ciency. In keeping with this goal, the legislation should include the following: 

• Incumbent worker training opportunities that prioritize the retention and ad- 
vancement of low-wage workers up career ladders leading to higher-wage job oppor- 
tunities; 

• Strong incentives for targeting “harder-to-serve populations” through dem- 
onstration, research and other discretionary projects; 

• Adjusted outcome measures that recognize the higher costs and societal benefits 
of moving harder-to-serve individuals toward self-sufficiency; 

• Reporting requirements that look at outcomes in relation to the local cost of liv- 
ing, local labor market conditions, and for different populations; 

• Dedicated general fund resources for the operation of one-stop centers, ensuring 
that critical program funds are not diverted from mandatory partner appropriations 
or siphoned away from individual training accounts for program participants; 

• Incentives for business partnerships, such as employer driven on-the-job train- 
ing programs targeted to training low-wage earners for jobs in emerging sectors and 
non-traditional work opportunities; 

• Ensuring accessibility to all one-stop programs and services for all individuals 
seeking assistance, particularly those with disabilities and/or limited English pro- 
ficiency; 

• Substantially increased authorization of resources for training, supportive serv- 
ices, and retention efforts. 

Additionally, eligibility for services under current WIA law includes language sug- 
gesting that an individual must be found to be “unable” to obtain employment 
through the core services in order to access intensive services, and likewise unable 
to obtain employment through intensive services in order to access training. This 
has led many to interpret the law as requiring a rigid “sequence of services” for WIA 
participants rather than offering an array of services that best fits their dem- 
onstrated needs. It has, therefore, often been implemented in a manner that limited 
access to training services for WIA clients, thereby forcing some individuals to be 
immediately placed in low-paying jobs rather than allowing them to train for more 
skilled positions that may better meet the needs of local employers. 

We support the Administration’s intent to eliminate this unnecessary sequential 
eligibility process and believe reauthorization legislation should clarify that partici- 
pants may receive intensive and training services in any sequence that will assist 
them in addressing barriers to work and obtaining family supporting jobs. 

Providing a level playing field for all Americans to develop their skills is not just 
a matter of their economic survival but a necessity for our nation’s growth. As a 
nation, we will be losing a number of skilled workers upon the retirement of baby 
boomers. It is imperative to address the skills and training needed to meet the de- 
mands of the economy, and to ensure all skills shortages are met in the U.S. work- 
force. We cannot let our nation’s education and training policies fail the population 
we most need to develop to maintain our economic vitality. 

We appreciate your commitment to assisting unemployed and low-wage workers 
and those with significant barriers to work. Job training and employment needs are 
of common importance to the economies of all regions of this nation, regardless of 
geographic location or party representation. Thus, we hope that the reauthorization 
of this legislation can be accomplished in a bipartisan manner and look forward to 
working with you and members of the Senate Health, Education, Labor and Pen- 
sions Committee on this year’s reauthorization effort. 

Sincerely, American Congress of Community Support & Employment Services 
(ACCSES); American Network of Community Options & Resources (ANCOR); Amer- 
ican Psychological Association; Association of Farmworker Opportunity Programs; 
Carlos Rosario International Career Center; Center for Community Change; Coali- 
tion on Human Needs; Council for State and Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tors; Easter Seals; Evangelical Lutheran Church in America; Goodwill Industries 
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International; Immigration and Refugee Services of America/U.S. Committee for 
Refugees; International Association of Jewish Vocational Services; Latino Commu- 
nity Development Center; Legal Action Center; Lutheran Services in America; 
MALDEF (the Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational Fund); National 
Advocacy Center of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd; National Alliance For Part- 
nerships in Equity; National Alliance to End Homelessness; National Asian Pacific 
American Legal Consortium; National Association for Bilingual Education; National 
Coalition for the Homeless; National Council of La Raza; National Employment Law 
Project; National Immigration Forum; National Immigration Law Center; National 
Puerto Rican Coalition; NISH; SER — Jobs for Progress National, Inc; The Arc of the 
United States; The Workforce Alliance; UCP Public Policy Collaboration; United 
Jewish Communities — Washington Action Office; Wider Opportunities for Women; 
STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS COSPONSORING LETTER: Albuquerque 
Hispano Chamber of Commerce (NM); Asian Law Caucus (CA); Asian Pacific Amer- 
ican Legal Center (CA); Arizona Women’s Education & Employment, Inc. (AZ); 
Calexico Community Action Council (CA); California Association for Bilingual Edu- 
cation (CA); Cambodian Community Development Inc. (CA); Center for Training & 
Careers/WorkNET (CA); Centro Campesino (FL); Centro de Accion Latino (NC); 
CHARO Community Development Corporation (CA); Coalition of Florida Farm- 
worker Organizations, Inc (FL); Connecticut Women’s Education and Legal Fund 
(CT); El Centro Del Pueblo (CA); El Concilio — Stockton (CA); Hacienda Community 
Development Corporation (OR); Hard Hatted Women (OH); Hispanic Committee of 
Virginia (VA); Hispanic Office of Planning and Evaluation, Inc. (MA); Housing De- 
velopment Corp. of Northwest Oregon (OR); Illinois Coalition for Immigrant and 
Refugee Rights (IL); Indiana Coalition on Housing and Homeless Issues, Inc. (IN); 
Instituto del Progreso Latino (IL); Literacy Volunteers of Southeast Connecticut 
(CT); MAAC Project (CA); Mattie Rhodes Center (MO); Maui Economic Opportunity, 
Inc. (HI); Oregon Council for Hispanic Advancement (OR); San Diego County SER/ 
Jobs for Progress, Inc. (CA); Siete del Norte (NM); Spanish Action League (NY); 
Sunflower Community Action — Hispanos Unidos Chapter (KS); Sweatshop Watch 
(CA); Texas Council on Family Violence (TX); Texas Fragile Families Initiative (TX); 
The Unity Council (CA); United Laotian Community Development (CA); Washington 
State Migrant Council (WA); Watts/Century Latino Organization (CA); Women at 
Work (CA); Women’s Association for Women’s Alternatives (PA). 


International Association of Jewish Vocational Services, 

Philadelphia, P.A. 19103, 

June 18, 2003. 

Hon. Michael B. Enzi, 

Hon. Patty Murray, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510-6350 

Dear Senators Enzi and Murray: On behalf of the International Association of 
Jewish Vocational Services (IAJVS), I am writing to convey my deep conviction that 
the reauthorized Workforce Investment Act (WIA) must focus on expanding the re- 
sources and options available for skills training that will allow Americans to support 
themselves and their families. 

IAJVS is a not-for-profit association that links 30 non-sectarian health and 
human service agencies in the United States, Canada, Israel and Argentina. With 
combined annual budgets of $390 million, our premier network of employment and 
training service providers assists over 320,000 individuals annually from across the 
social strata to improve their lives through access to a wide range of educational, 
vocational and rehabilitation services. Each year, more than 40, 000 employer orga- 
nizations partner with our service agencies in providing training and employment 
opportunities to dislocated workers, welfare recipients, refugees, persons with dis- 
abilities, the elderly, and youth transitioning to work, from both the Jewish and 
non-Jewish communities. 

The network of IAJVS affiliates believes that the reauthorization of WIA affords 
Congress with the occasion to improve access to training and to help build bridges 
to self-sufficiency. To meet this goal, IAJVS suggests that the following could 
strengthen WIA: 

Increase Resources Available for Training. In order to adequately address 
the serious skills development needs of both workers and employers, resources must 
be increased. As the demand for a highly skilled labor force continues to rise, it is 
critical that our nation’s workforce acquire the skills necessary for our country to 
compete in the global economy. 
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Expand Training Options. To expedite training services for those who have a 
demonstrated need, allow flexibility for individuals to access an array, rather than 
sequential, series of core, intensive and training services. According to a recent 
study by the Center for Law and Social Policy, there was a 66 percent decline in 
the number of individuals receiving training between the final year of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and the first program year of WIA. Our network 
of provider agencies continue to report on individuals who show the capacity to ben- 
efit from skills training yet are being denied the opportunity and forced into un- 
skilled, low-paying jobs. These individuals remain ill equipped to support their fami- 
lies. 

Maximize State and Local Flexibility. Local Workforce Investment Boards are 
in a better position to assess worker and business needs than State agencies. With 
many States facing massive budget deficits, governors and State legislatures will be 
tempted to use WIA block grant funds to offset cuts to other State-funded programs. 

Create New Opportunities for Business Engagement in the WIA System. 
It is imperative that employers have an increased stake in WIA. The system should 
invest in industry-specific intermediaries that allow multiple employers in a single 
sector to collaborate with local trainers and worker representatives to develop work- 
force strategies for that industry. 

A skilled American workforce is critical to the economic survival and growth of 
our nation. We share in your commitment and look forward to working with you 
and the members of the Senate Health, Education, Labor and Pensions Committee 
on this year’s reauthorization. 

Sincerely, 


Genie Cohen, 
Executive Director. 


National Hire Network, 
Washington, D.C. 20002, 

July 1, 2003. 

Hon. Michael B. Enzi, 

Hon. Patty Murray, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Dear Senators Enzi and Murray, we are writing to share our concerns with you 
regarding reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). The reauthoriza- 
tion of WIA presents a great opportunity for meeting the challenges faced by hard 
to employ job seekers. As advocates for sound public policies affecting the employ- 
ment of individuals with criminal records we believe that the WIA reauthorization 
is an invaluable tool capable of being modified to address the specialized needs of 
individuals with multiple barriers to work. 

Over 600,000 individuals return to communities every year from U.S. State and 
Federal prisons. In order to obtain a job, many of these men and women need access 
to training and supportive services if they are to find a job and keep it. Recent evi- 
dence has shown that workforce development innovations when planned well can 
connect people with criminal records to the labor market and reduce recidivism. Un- 
fortunately, there tends to be a dearth of workforce development resources dedicated 
to serve this particular hard-to-employ population during their incarceration and 
after they are released. Individuals with criminal records encounter specific difficul- 
ties when trying to obtain employment including the stigma associated with having 
a criminal record held by employers and potential co-workers, lack of education and 
training limiting the number of jobs they might be qualified to perform, and licens- 
ing restrictions and other bans that limit the pool of jobs to which people with crimi- 
nal records might have access. Access to services before and after release is a crucial 
component of success for those at high risk of re-arrest and re-incarceration. When 
an individual with a criminal record is able to find and keep a job he or she becomes 
a productive and respected tax-paying member of the larger community. 

The National H.I.R.E. (Helping Individuals with criminal records Reenter through 
Employment) Network, a Legal Action Center innovation, is dedicated to identifying 
and addressing the barriers to employment that people with criminal records con- 
front. The H.I.R.E. Network works as a rigorous analyzer of national and State gov- 
ernment policy and serves as a clearinghouse of information dedicated to influencing 
public policy discussions and facilitating changes in workforce development and 
criminal justice settings in an effort to increase the number and quality of employ- 
ment opportunities for people with criminal records. 
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The Workforce Investment Act is an untapped resource for assisting people with 
criminal records, as they attempt to reconnect with their families and enter the 
workforce. One of the articulated goals of WIA is to lead its consumers to self-suffi- 
ciency. WIA reauthorization will be enhanced if it incorporates methods and strate- 
gies designed to improve job training, employment and supportive services for hard- 
to-serve individuals with one or more barriers to employment, including people with 
criminal records. More specifically, we are interested in the adoption of language 
that acknowledges the increasing number of labor force participants who begin their 
job searches facing multiple barriers to labor market success and that encourages 
policy and programmatic innovations designed to alleviate those barriers and in- 
crease employment opportunities for “hard-to-employ” job seekers. In addition, we 
would like to see specific references to the efficacy of transitional jobs as an integral 
part of a hard-to-employ person’s job search and post employment services made 
available to the harder-to-employ immediately following their attachment to a job. 
In order to assist the hard-to-employ and people returning to their communities fol- 
lowing a period of incarceration in their efforts to lead healthy, productive lives we 
encourage you to consider the following recommendations: 

• Require States to reserve a percentage of the funds dedicated to statewide ac- 
tivities to create innovative programs that provide services to hard-to-serve popu- 
lations with particular barriers to long-term employment. 

• Require States to include in their plans specific statements and strategies ad- 
dressing how employment, training and supportive services will be provided to indi- 
viduals with criminal records, individuals in treatment or recovery for alcohol and 
other drug addictions, homeless individuals, or other identified hard-to-employ pop- 
ulations. 

• Require State and local Workforce Investment Boards to include representatives 
who serve a cross-section of hard-to-serve individuals, including people with crimi- 
nal records, in their board membership. 

• Maintain and increase funds for Programs for Corrections Education and Other 
Institutionalized Individuals (Section 225 Title 2). 

• Provide financial rewards to States that employ a certain number of people with 
more serious barriers to employment, such as individuals with criminal records and 
alcohol and drug addictions. 

• Commit additional funding to develop specific workforce development programs, 
such as transitional jobs programs, for individuals with criminal records. 

• Improve reporting requirements to include all WIA participants who attempt to 
access services at the One Stop Service Delivery Centers, especially those with one 
or more barriers to employment. 

The use of the Workforce Investment Act to create educational, job training and 
employment opportunities for hard-to-serve individuals with one or more barriers to 
employment, such as people with criminal records, is necessary to ensure the suc- 
cess of WIA. Thank you for your time and thoughtful consideration of our concerns. 
If you have questions or would like to discuss anything in this letter further, please 
feel free to call Alexa Eggleston, JD, Policy Associate at the Legal Action Center’s 
National H.I.R.E. Network, (202) 544-5478, xll. 

Sincerely, National Organizations — Center for Community Change; Correc- 
tional Education Association; Legal Action Center’s National H.I.R.E. Network; Na- 
tional Advocacy Center of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd; National Alliance to 
End Homelessness; National CURE (Citizens United for Rehabilitation of Errants); 
Open Society Policy Center; Rebecca Project for Human Rights; Volunteers of Amer- 
ica (VOA); State and Local Organizations — Center for Community Alternatives 
(NY); Centerforce, Inc. (CA); D.C. Employment Justice Center (DC); Greater Hart- 
ford Legal Aid, Inc. (CT); Offender Aid & Restoration of Richmond, Inc. (VA); 
STEPS to End Family Violence (NY); The Bronx Defenders (NY); The New York 
Urban League (NY); The Safer Foundation (IL); Women in Prison Project/Coalition 
for Women Prisoners (NY); Individual Supporters — Kelly McGowan, Upstream (NY, 
NY); Marc A. Rogers, Ph.D. (NY, NY); Robert M.A. Johnson, Anoka County Attorney 
(MN); Tony L. Hodges (Meridian, MS). 


July 2, 2003. 

Hon. Michael B. Enzi, 

Hon. Patty Murray, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Dear Senators Enzi and Murray, the purpose of this letter is to submit com- 
ments to the Subcommittee on Employment, Safety and Training on the reauthor- 
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ization of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). As you are aware, the House of Rep- 
resentatives acted on H.R. 1261, and a number of the provisions in that legislation 
are of concern to us. I encourage the Senate to revise the legislation as it comes 
before you and work toward a compromise that supports a strong partnership be- 
tween the State and local entities in providing workforce services. 

I support the recommendations made by the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
that whole-scale, major changes to WIA should not be considered at this time. The 
dramatic changes envisioned by the WIA are just beginning to take hold in most 
States and it is premature to consider several provisions contained in H.R. 1261. 

Proposal to Repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act 

I strongly urge you to reject repeal of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which would elimi- 
nate the 60-year-old U.S. Employment Service (ES), and undermine the principle of 
an unbiased, nonpartisan agency to administer job referrals and assist in the pay- 
ment of UI benefits. For over 60 years, the Act has served as the foundation of pub- 
lic labor exchange activities. Oregon’s workforce system is built primarily upon our 
Wagner-Peyser and State supplemental funds, thus a repeal of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act would have a devastating impact on the comprehensive statewide system. 

The ES system is a Federal-State partnership that provides assistance in match- 
ing job seekers with employers. The ES program also enforces the work test for un- 
employment insurance, ensuring that UI claimants are registered for and matched 
with suitable job openings. The program also assists veterans, migrant and seasonal 
farm workers and other groups, performs alien labor certification and provides labor 
market information research. 

Unlike private vendors, the ES places no restrictions on the employers or workers 
it serves. It is often the last resort for workers turned away from private placement 
agencies, and it occupies a unique position in the WIA One-Stop system, serving as 
the ideal entryway to One-Stop centers. The strong ES infrastructure in Oregon 
must be kept in place for the benefit of employers and job seekers. WIA envisions 
a universal system for businesses and job seekers. Wagner-Peyser could be sup- 
ported by consolidated funding, but the Wagner-Peyser Act should not be repealed. 

Funding Split Between the State and Local Levels for Adult Programs 

I would like to express our support for the National Association of State Work- 
force Agencies’ (NASWA) statement on Reauthorization of the Workforce Investment 
Act of 1998, dated June 18, 2003. Throughout the statement, the need for additional 
flexibility to Governors is emphasized. The Governor must have maximum flexibility 
and authority to direct funds to the local level in a manner that best responds to 
the needs of the State. 

I urge the Senate to support a provision that provides a 50-50 split with no 
strings attached to the State share. Governor Kulongoski’s strategy around eco- 
nomic and workforce development is to consolidate funding to shift the workforce 
system to a more demand-driven system. To do this, the Governor needs the author- 
ity to decide how much of the State’s 50 percent share is sent to the local organiza- 
tions. 

It is important for the Governor and the State workforce board to have substan- 
tial latitude and flexibility in allocating resources to the local level and to deliver 
appropriate services throughout the State. The Governor needs this flexibility to de- 
velop strategies that would consolidate funding and increase strategic reserves that 
will shift the workforce system to a more demand-driven system meeting the busi- 
ness needs of the employer community. 

Additionally, without dedicated Federal funding for infrastructure, the “one-stop” 
service delivery system is compromised. Partner contributions are critical to the re- 
alization of a true one-stop environment where all pertinent services are offered to 
workers and business. Requiring partner contributions will increase their level of 
involvement in the one-stop environment, help ensure that each partner’s customers 
are accessing and benefiting from one-stop services, and improve the umbrella of 
services provided customers and the rewards shared by all. 

Provisions for Designation and Re-Designation of Local Workforce Areas 

States, in partnership with local representatives, should be given maximum flexi- 
bility to structure a State workforce development system, as originally proposed by 
the Administration, to best respond to State and local conditions and workforce 
needs. Agreements on local area designations should be made as a result of discus- 
sions at the State and local level, without Federal involvement. 
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Increased Waiver Authority of USDOL and Ability To Apply for a State 
Block Grant Option 

The language in the House bill does not provide sufficient waiver authority for 
the States, nor does it contain an option for the State to apply for a block grant, 
as proposed by the Administration. As was the case under TANF, many States are 
way ahead of the Federal statute and have developed partnerships with other Fed- 
eral and State programs in a truly seamless system. Statutory limitations to in- 
creased waiver authority should be removed. In addition, the legislation should 
allow Governors to apply for block grant authority. Under this authority, Governors 
would have discretion in administering WIA. 

The downturn in the economy, and the Northwest’s high unemployment rate, are 
key reasons why Congress needs to strengthen the Nation’s publicly-funded work- 
force system and allow flexibility for the State to design and operate a system that 
meets its unique needs. 

I look forward to working with you as this legislation moves through the Senate 
and into discussions with the House. If I can provide any additional information, 
do not hesitate to contact me at (503) 947-1477. 

Sincerely, 


Deborah Lincoln, 

Director. 


City of Seattle, 

Seattle, Washington 98104, 

June 27, 2003. 

Hon. Patty Murray, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Dear Senator Murray: I want to thank you for your leadership regarding the 
need to create more effective and comprehensive national workforce development 
policies that will help ensure that our nation’s workers have the skills they need 
to find and retain family wage jobs. Well trained adaptable workers are a key ele- 
ment in ensuring that our business community can successfully compete in increas- 
ingly competitive world markets. These policies are particularly important as our 
national, State and local economies continue to suffer from slow growth and very 
high levels of long-term unemployment. 

The reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act provides an important op- 
portunity to advance policies that will benefit workers and strengthen our economic 
competitiveness. The debate surrounding the passage of H.R. 1261 identified a num- 
ber of issues that the City of Seattle believes needs to be addressed by the Senate. 
I want to submit the following comments as part of the deliberations of the sub- 
committee and full committee. 

The reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act should address the following 
key issues: 

Oppose block grants. The new legislation should not include a block grant that 
would include the Dislocated Worker and Adult programs in the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act and/or the U.S. Employment Service authorized under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. The creation of a new block grant will undercut support for these important 
programs and may make them more vulnerable to further cuts. 

Maintain and adequately fund the Employment Service. It is important 
that Congress continue to authorize and adequately fund U.S. Employment Service. 
The elimination of the Employment Service would end a decades-old, clearly de- 
fined, Federally funded national commitment to employment services for all U.S. 
citizens and residents. Abandoning this commitment through a block grant or elimi- 
nation of funding is unacceptable. 

Increase funding to meet the needs of workers and businesses. The Senate 
should insist on a major expansion of funding for the Workforce Investment Act to 
help our dislocated workers as well as other workers who lack the skills and edu- 
cation needed to find family wage jobs. The past 2 years has seen three million jobs 
disappear nationally while the Puget Sound region has been very hard hit by long- 
term layoffs. The administration’s proposals to keep funding below fiscal year 2002 
levels are unacceptable. The Federal Government needs to strengthen and expand 
our national commitment to helping our struggling unemployed workers and our 
businesses that need skilled workers. 

Create a dedicated fund source for “One-Stop” system. The Workforce In- 
vestment Act’s support for the creation of State and local “One-Stop” systems was 
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a major positive step in system reform and integration. The congressional failure 
to adequately fund these systems have left them unable to adequately serve the 
needs of unemployed and employed workers and our businesses. H.R. 1261’s solu- 
tion of providing “One-Stop” funding by taking moneys from the system’s mandatory 
partners is the wrong approach. Congress should create a separate dedicated fund- 
ing stream for the “One-Stop” systems that will ensure that these systems can effec- 
tively meet the demand for services in our city and across the country. 

Oppose Personal Reemployment Account. The Senate should ensure that the 
new legislation does not include Personal Reemployment Accounts for dislocated 
workers that had been proposed by the administration. This type of policy will un- 
dercut the long-term viability of the dislocated worker program and make it more 
difficult for hard-pressed dislocated workers to find new family wage jobs. 

Increase training opportunities by changing sequence of service require- 
ments. The passage of the Workforce Investment Act included a rigid “sequencing 
of services” prior to participants becoming eligible for more intensive services and 
training. This policy has had the effect of substantially reducing the numbers of sys- 
tem clients that receive training. This short-sighted policy needs to be changed. The 
new legislation should make substantial changes in program design that will allow 
more workers to receive the training they need to find family wage jobs. 

Maintain current relationships between State and local funding and deci- 
sion-making. The City believes that the current funding splits and decision-making 
authority contained in current law should be maintained. Local elected officials and 
our business, labor, and community partners have the primary responsibility in 
making the “One-Stop” system work as well as implementing the local WIA pro- 
grams. Reducing local authority or the percentage of funds flowing to local commu- 
nities will undercut our efforts to make the system work well. 

Support better performance measures. The City supports better performance 
measures across programs that will focus on short- and long-term economic progress 
for participants. It is important to recognize that participants may have different 
immediate goals. If their goals are educational in nature, the performance measures 
should be focused on increased basic skills, training completions, and receipt of cer- 
tificates and post secondary credentials and transitions to employment. If the goal 
is employment, the performance measures should be focused on employment indica- 
tors such as entry in employment, promotions, short- and long-term earning gains, 
job retention and lifting participants and their families substantially above the pov- 
erty line. 

Maintain employer payments for Hl-B program. It is important for Congress 
to continue the mandatory employer payments for using the Hl-B program that al- 
lows foreign nationals to enter the country and fill skilled jobs that cannot be filled 
by Americans due to a lack of skilled workers. This program needs funding to help 
train Americans who want to compete for these family wage jobs. The elimination 
of the mandatory employer payments will cut off another important opportunity for 
unemployed and underemployed Americans wanting to start new careers that will 
adequately support their families. 

Thanks for your hard work in promoting national workforce development policies 
that will well serve the needs of workers and employers in our city, State, and na- 
tion. 


Sincerely, 


Greg Nickels, 
Mayor of Seattle. 


Shoreline Community College, 

Seattle, Washington, 

June 23, 2003. 

Hon. Patty Murray, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Dear Senator Murray: We appreciate the opportunity to submit these written 
comments and add them to the public record for the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Safety, and Training’s recent hearing on the reauthorization of the Workforce In- 
vestment Act (WIA). 

WIA is a critical component of the nation’s workforce development strategy and 
an essential resource for widening access to career education, training, and economic 
opportunity. Community and technical colleges have a vital role to play in the deliv- 
ery of WIA-funded services, but unfortunately, since the program was first enacted 
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in 1998, that role has diminished substantially and the Act has failed to live up, 
so far, to its promise. The transition from JTPA to WIA has made access to core 
employment services easier and more effective by enhancing program coordination 
at the local level, but this has come at the substantial cost of reduced funding for 
training and employer services. Furthermore, some of the “reforms” proposed by the 
House of Representatives (H.R. 1261) will actually exacerbate this and other prob- 
lems. A discussion of recommended changes to WIA (and items that should not be 
changed) follows. 

Program Funding 

After 5 years of WIA implementation and declining appropriations, it is clear that 
WIA has been asked to do more than it can possibly handle with the resources it 
has been given. The mandate to establish locally-responsive and integrated one-stop 
career center systems came with no additional funding. Scarce WIA dollars that 
should have gone to the direct provision of employment and training services, have 
instead been used across the country to pay the rent and operating expenses of 
large, integrated career centers — an expense that did not exist prior to WlA’s enact- 
ment. 

The mandate to provide core and intensive services to all workers who come in 
the door has left virtually nothing for more expensive services like training. A re- 
cent report from the Center for Law and Policy Studies estimated that the number 
of dislocated workers receiving training between 1998 (under JTPA) and 2000 
(under WIA) declined from 149,000 to 42,000. The decline in training is even worse 
for the low-income adult program (see CLASP, Program Update: Workforce Invest- 
ment Act, March 2003, Update No. 1). 

To ensure that sufficient resources are in place to fund the service delivery infra- 
structure and training, WIA appropriations should be increased and separate fund- 
ing streams should be established for infrastructure and training. 

Finally, the proposed integration of Wagner-Peyser funding into WIA will only set 
the stage for the “block and cut” defunding scenarios we have seen before. It will 
give State employees previously funded through the Wagner-Peyser program a claim 
on local WIA resources for the provision of core services that will ultimately lead 
to further reductions in the funding of training by local workforce investment 
boards. 

Access to Training 

Funding is not the only barrier inhibiting access to training. The Act limits access 
to training to individuals who have failed to obtain viable employment through core 
services. This training as last resort requirement slows the process of directing cus- 
tomers to the services they need and wastes WIA resources. A proper needs assess- 
ment documented in an Individual Employment Plan that demonstrates the need 
for skills training should be all that is necessary to permit access to training with- 
out delay. The law should be changed to make it clear that career centers should 
provide an array of services, not a mandated sequence of services. 

Access to training for dislocated workers would be expedited without delays or bu- 
reaucratic red tape if the law was changed to allow participation in WIA intensive 
and training services to satisfy the unemployment insurance work search require- 
ments (as had been allowed under JTPA). 

Eligible Training Providers and Consumer Choice 

WIA program performance reporting requirements should be limited to WIA par- 
ticipants. If only a few WIA participants access a college program, the college should 
not be required to track and report on all the program’s students, as is the case 
under the current law. 

WIA and Perkins Act reporting requirements should be reconciled to ensure that 
the same data is reported for both programs regarding education program perform- 
ance. The American Association of Community Colleges has submitted a proposal 
to the U.S. Department of Labor regarding how this can be accomplished. 

Development and Expansion of Employer Services 

One of the biggest problems with the federally-funded employment and training 
system is that there are few employer services available. The system is worker-fo- 
cused. New and better services need to be developed to engage employers in the de- 
sign and delivery of the WIA system, including job profiling and worker assessment 
services (including the capability to refer workers to jobs based on objective assess- 
ment data to determine if they meet an employer-specific skills profile), and cus- 
tomized training services. 

One of the biggest impediments to the development of new and better WIA-funded 
employer services (besides the lack of available funds due to declining appropria- 
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tions) is the absence of performance standards that have any relation to these serv- 
ices. All WIA-funded services are subject to the same set of performance require- 
ments, without regard to who the customer is — workers or employers. WIA needs 
to develop a separate and appropriate set of performance requirements for employer 
services. 

Customized training results should be measured not by worker wage increases or 
employment gains, but by the achievement of company-identified strategic objectives 
that motivate companies to engage in incumbent worker skill development. These 
objectives will vary widely from project to project and company to company, and 
may include reorganization of the production/service delivery process, reduction of 
waste, reorganization of staff into work teams, improved customization of products 
or services, etc. WIA should establish a process for identifying and tracking com- 
pany-specific strategic objectives for measuring the performance of incumbent work- 
er training initiatives. The Aspen Institute is currently researching how this can be 
done (see Documenting Demand Side Outcomes Project, http://www.aspenwsi.org/ 
DDS01.htm) 

Performance Standards 

In addition to the development of a separate performance system for employer 
services, we recommend dropping the proposed inclusion of a “program efficiency 
measure” based on cost per participant. We have been down this road before under 
JTPA and research has shown that performance measures based on costs has led 
to “creaming” of the most job-ready workers and restricted access to more costly 
services, such as training, regardless of need (see National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy, JTPA Performance Standards Effects on Clients, Services, and Costs: 
Final Report, 1988). Let’s learn from the past and not repeat mistakes we have 
made before. 

Youth Program Enhancement 

In general, we agree with the nine WIA recommendations made by the National 
Youth Employment Coalition. In particular, we strongly support NYEC’s rec- 
ommendations regarding streamlining of WlA youth eligibility determination, and 
building the capacity of local Youth Councils by maintaining local WIB authority 
over council membership. One area where we differ from NYEC is that we advocate 
a 50/50 split between in-school and out-of-school youth program funding. These are 
the issues that most directly inhibit community colleges and local communities from 
effectively serving economically disadvantaged youth with WIA resources. 

Sincerely, 

Holly L. Moore, Ed.D., 
President, Shoreline Community College. 

John E. Lederer, 

Executive Director, Government Relations and Grants. 


Prepared Statement of Wade Delk 

ABOUT THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR COMPETENCY ASSURANCE (NOCA) 

NOCA, the oldest and largest organization representing certification agencies, 
testing companies, consulting firms and individuals involved in professional certifi- 
cation, was created in 1977 as the National Commission for Health Certifying Agen- 
cies (NCHCA) with Federal funding from the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Its mission was to develop standards for quality certification in the allied 
health fields and to accredit organizations that met those standards. With the grow- 
ing use of certification in other fields, NCHCA’s leaders recognized that what is es- 
sential for credible certification of individuals in the healthcare sector is equally es- 
sential for other sectors. With this vision, NCHCA evolved into the National Organi- 
zation for Competency Assurance. NOCA is a non-profit, 501(c)(3) organization, com- 
mitted to serving the public interest by ensuring adherence to standards that ensure 
the highest competence of certification programs. 

NOCA’s membership is composed of more than 300 organizations responsible for 
certifying specific skill-sets and knowledge bases of professions and occupations at 
the national and international level. Through certification, NOCA members rep- 
resent more than six million individuals around the world and include certification 
programs of some 150 professions and occupations, including 57 healthcare profes- 
sions. NOCA members certify individual skills in fields as diverse as construction, 
healthcare, automotive, and finance. A current roster of NOCA members is at- 
tached. 
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NOCA also brings the expertise of its internationally recognized accrediting arm, 
the National Commission for Certifying Agencies (NCCA). NCCA uses a peer review 
process to evaluate adherence to its standards by certification programs and grants 
recognition through accreditation to those programs that have met those standards. 
These standards exceed the requirements set forth by the American Psychological 
Association and the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and thus help 
to protect the health, safety, and welfare of the public. NCCA is the national accred- 
itation body that provides this service for private certification organizations in all 
disciplines. 

NOCA’s mission is to promote excellence in competency assurance for individuals 
in all occupations and professions. No other organization has the presence in or 
commits the resources to the field of certification. NOCA is proud of its position as 
the international leader in competency assurance for certification programs, as well 
as its role in promoting excellence in competency assurance for practitioners in all 
occupations and professions. 

WHAT IS CERTIFICATION? 

The certification of professional and occupational skill-sets affirms a knowledge 
and experience base for practitioners in a particular field, their employers, and the 
public at large. Certification represents a declaration of a particular individual’s 
professional competence. In some professions certification is a requirement for em- 
ployment or practice. Doctors, mechanics, accountants, surveyors and many others 
are all required to go through a certification process of some kind. In all instances, 
certification enhances the employability and career advancement of the individual 
practitioner or employee. 

Many organizations in today’s competitive and challenging economy have recog- 
nized their workforce as their most valuable asset. Likewise, individuals, whether 
employed or self-employed, know that now more than ever before they must acquire 
and maintain more comprehensive skill-sets to ensure their own attractiveness and 
ability in the workplace. 

The benefits of certification include: 

• Higher wages for employees in the form of higher salaries and pay scales, bo- 
nuses, or education assistance 

• A more productive and highly trained workforce for employers 

• Prestige for the individual and a competitive advantage over non-certified indi- 
viduals in the same field 

• Enhanced employment opportunities 

• Assisting employers in making more informed hiring decisions 

• Assisting consumers in making informed decisions about qualified providers 

• Protecting the general public from incompetent and unfit practitioners 

• Establishing professional standards for individuals in a particular field. 

Equal to the benefits of certification is the importance of establishing an underly- 
ing certification program based on best practices and recognized processes and pro- 
cedures developed by the field of certification. NOCA serves as the member-based 
organization for the field of certification to enhance professional excellence and en- 
sure the competency of certification programs. 

Indeed, many policy-makers have regarded certification as so valuable to our na- 
tion’s workforce and national security that the Senate Commerce Committee re- 
cently added a provision the Federal Aviation Administration reauthorization bill 
providing for the certification of new security skill-sets for flight attendants. 

NOCA’s RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ENHANCING THE WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT 

Among the resources that will enable displaced workers move back into employ- 
ment, possibly better employment or enhanced career opportunities, would be access 
to certification programs whose prerequisites and requirements these workers may 
be eligible or could quickly become eligible. Certification of one’s specialized skills 
learned from years on the job may well be the quickest pathway to reemployment. 

In many instances, an occupational certification does not require a college degree. 
College is an expensive and time-consuming undertaking which may not represent 
a viable alternative for many dislocated workers. Some occupations, such as auto 
mechanics or X-ray technicians, only require a certification, not a college degree. A 
certification in either of these fields can open up a rewarding career path, with good 
pay and opportunities for advancement, to many individuals. 

NOCA recommends including information on opportunities for certification and li- 
censure as a core service available through the One-Stop employment and training 
activities and including certification and licensure in the scope of training services 
offered through the One-Stop system. 
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Certification would offer a meaningful and direct pathway to re-employment for 
many individuals eligible for assistance through the One-Stop system. Certification 
may be a part of the training for specific job skills required in local markets and 
will enhance the job readiness of many with skills from previous work experience. 
Including information about the vast array of opportunities available to job seekers 
when they visit One-Stops is a sure way to assist an individual in obtaining new 
work and possibly better career opportunities. 

In fact, career counselors who staff One-Stop Centers are certified as Global Ca- 
reer Development Facilitators by the National Board for Certified Counselors, a 
NOCA member and the largest certification program for the counseling profession. 
These career development professionals receive specialized training for working in 
career development fields. The Career Development Facilitators credential estab- 
lishes minimum competency requirements to serve the dislocated worker and re- 
quires adherence to a professional Code of Ethics. 

CONCLUSION 

Improving the prospects for reemployment and career opportunities of displaced 
workers represents the core of the Workforce Investment Act. Many employers in 
today’s competitive and challenging economy have recognized that their workforce 
is their most valuable asset. Likewise, individuals, whether employed or self-em- 
ployed, know that now more than ever before they must acquire and maintain more 
comprehensive skill-sets to ensure their own marketability and competence in the 
workplace. Certification represents an excellent pathway to employment opportuni- 
ties for workers in all areas in the economy. It also serves as an important assur- 
ance for employers and the general public that individuals have attained the nec- 
essary skill sets to provide the services or carry out the scope of their employment. 
We hope that the Subcommittee will recognize the important role that certification 
has to play in the One-Stop system. 


APPENDIX 


NOCA Organizational Members 

NOCA’s Organizational Members consist of associations, certifying organizations, 
customer groups, and government agencies that are interested in credentialing. 

• AACE International 

• ACNM Certification Council, Inc. 

• Academy of Ambulatory Foot Surgery 

• Academy for Certification of Vision Rehabilitation and Education Professionals 

• Accrediting Bureau of Health Education Schools 

• Aerobics and Fitness Association of America 

• American Academy of Audiology 

• American Academy of Nurse Practitioners 

• American Academy of Otolanyngology — Head & Neck Surgery 

• American Academy of Pain Management 

• American Academy of Wound Management 

• American Association for Medical Transcription 

• American Association for Respiratory Care 

• American Association of Critical-Care Nurses Certification Corporation 

• American Association of F amily and Consumer Sciences 

• American Association of Medical Assistants 

• American Association of Physician Specialists 

• American Board for Certification in Orthotics and Prosthetics, Inc. 

• American Board for Occupational Health Nurses 

• American Board of Ambulatory Medicine 

• American Board of Cardiovascular Perfusion 

• American Board of Chiropractic Consultants 

• American Board of Chiropractic Orthopaedists 

• American Board of Chiropractic Sports Physicians 

• American Board of Industrial Hygiene 

• American Board of Nursing Specialties 

• American Board of Opticianry 

• American Board of Pain Medicine 

• American Board of Professional Neuropsychology 

• American Board of Surgical Assistants 

• American Board of Transplant Coordinators 

• American Board of Veterinary Practitioners 

• American Certification Agency for Healthcare Professionals 

• American Chiropractic Neurology Board 
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• American Chiropractic Registry of Radiologic Technologists 

• American College of Forensic Examiners 

• American College of Healthcare Executives 

• American College of Sports Medicine 

• American Compensation Association 

• American Construction Inspectors Association 

• American Council of Certified Podiatric Physicians and Surgeons 

• American Council on Exercise 

• American Fence Association, Inc. 

• American Hospital Association Certification Center 

• American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 

• American Lung Association National Asthma Education Certification Board 

• American Medical Technologists 

• American Nurses Credentialing Center Commission on Certification 

• American Occupational Therapy Association 

• American Osteopathic Association 

• American Payroll Association 

• American Petroleum Institute 

• American Physical Therapy Association 

• American Podiatric Medical Specialties Board 

• American Production and Inventory Control Society 

• American Reflexology Certification Board 

• American Registry of Diagnostic Medical Sonographers 

• The American Registry of Radiologic Technologists 

• American Society for Industrial Security 

• American Society for Microbiology 

• American Society of Anesthesia Technologists and Technicians 

• American Society of Association Executives 

• American Society of Military Comptrollers 

• American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 

• Aquatic Exercise Association, Inc. 

• Art Therapy Credentials Board 

• Associated Landscape Contractors of Colorado 

• Association for Canadian Registered Safety Professionals 

• Association for Death Education and Counseling 

• Association for Investment Management and Research 

• Association of Government Accountants 

• Association of Medical Illustrators 

• Association of Professionals in Business Management 

• Association of Social Work Boards 

• Association of Surgical Technologists, Inc. 

• Association of Water Technologies, Inc. 

• BICSI: A Telecommunications Association 

• Behavior Analyst Certification Board 

• Biofeedback Certification Institute of America 

• Board for Certification in Pedorthics 

• Board for Orthotist/Prothetist Certification 

• Board of Certification for Emergency Nursing 

• Board of Certification in Professional Ergonomics 

• Board of Certified Safety Professionals 

• Board of Environmental, Health & Safety Auditor Certifications 

• Board of Pharmaceutical Specialties 

• Board of Registered Polysomnographic Technologists 

• California-Nevada Section, American Water Works Association 

• California Water Environment Association 

• Canadian Alliance of Physiotherapy Regulators 

• Canadian Board for Respiratory Care, Inc. 

• Canadian Chiropractic Examining Board 

• Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 

• Canadian Securities Institute 

• Certification Board for Music Therapists 

• Certification Board of Infection Control and Epidemiology 

• Certification Board Perioperative Nursing 

• Certification of Disability Management Specialists Commission 

• Certified Financial Planner Board of Standards, Inc. 

• Certified Fund Raising Executive International Credentialing Board 

• Certified General Accountants’ Association of Canada 

• Certifying Board for Dietary Managers 
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• Certifying Board of Gastroenterology Nurses and Associates 

• Clinical Nutrition Certification Board 

• College of Massage Therapists of Ontario 

• College of Medical Radiation Technologists of Ontario 

• College of Occupational Therapists of Ontario 

• College of Respiratory Therapists of Ontario 

• Commercial Real Estate Education Foundation, Inc. 

• Commission for Case Manager Certification 

• Commission for Certification in Geriatric Pharmacy 

• Commission on Dietetic Registration of the American Dietetic Association 

• Commission on Graduates of Foreign Nursing Schools 

• Commission on Rehabilitation Counselor Certification 

• Computing Technology Industry Association 

• Construction Management Association of America 

• Consultant Services 

• Convention Liaison Council 

• Council on Certification of Nurse Anesthetists 

• Council on Licensure, Enforcement and Regulation 

• Council on Nutrition 

• Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support 

• Dental Assisting National Board 

• The Educational F oundation of the National Restaurant Association 

• Examination Board of Professional Home Inspectors 

• Hand Therapy Certification Commission, Inc. 

• Healthcare Quality Certification Board 

• Human Resource Certification Institute 

• IEEE Computer Society 

• ISA, the international society for measurement and control 

• Infusion Nurses Certification Corporation 

• Illinois Department of Professional Regulation 

• Institute of Certified Management Accountants 

• Institute of Hazardous Materials Management 

• Institute of Real Estate Management 

• International Air Filtration Certifiers Association 

• International Association for Colon Hydrotherapy 

• International Association of Healthcare Central Service Materiel Management 

• International Association of Psychosocial Rehabilitation Services 

• International Board of Lactation Consultant Examiners 

• International Certification and Reciprocity Consortium/Alcohol & Other Drug 
Abuse, Inc. 

• International Conference of Building Officials 

• International Electrical Testing Association (NETA) 

• International Executive Housekeepers Association, Inc. 

• International Society for Clinical Densitometry 

• International Society of Arboriculture 

• Joint Commission on Allied Health Personnel in Ophthamology 

• Knowledge Management Certification Board 

• Lamaze International 

• Liaison Council on Certification for the Surgical Technologist 

• National Aerobics & Fitness Trainers Association 

• National Air Duct Cleaners Association 

• National Association Medical Staff Services 

• National Association for Subacute & Post Acute Care 

• National Association of Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Counselors 

• National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 

• National Association of Forensic Counselors, Inc. 

• National Association of Legal Assistants 

• National Association of Mortgage Brokers 

• National Association of Purchasing Management 

• National Athletic Trainer’s Association Board of Certification 

• National Board for Certification in Hearing Instrument Sciences 

• National Board for Certification in Occupational Therapy 

• National Board for Certification of Registrars 

• National Board for Certified Counselors 

• National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 

• National Board for Respiratory Care 

• National Board of Certification for Community Association Managers, Inc. 

• National Board of Examiners in Optometry 
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• National Board of Orthodontics, U.S. 

• National Business Aviation Association 

• National Center for Competency Testing 

• National Certification Board for Diabetes Educators 

• National Certification Board for Therapeutic Massage and Body Work 

• The National Certification Board of Pediatric Nurse Practitioners and Nurses 

• National Certification Commission for Acupuncture and Oriental Medicine 

• National Certification Corporation for the Obstetric, Gynecologic, and Neonatal 
Nursing Specialties 

• The National Commission for Health Education Credentialing 

• National Commission for the Certification of Crane Operators 

• National Community Pharmacists Association 

• National Contact Lens Examiners 

• National Council for Interior Design Qualification 

• National Council for Therapeutic Recreation Certification, Inc. 

• National Council of Architectural Registration Boards 

• National Council of Examiners for Engineering and Surveying 

• National Council of State Boards of Nursing, Inc. 

• National Council for Therapeutic Recreation Certification 

• National Council on Qualifications for the Lighting Professions 

• National Dental Hygiene Certification Board 

• National Examining Board of Ocularists 

• National Glass Association 

• National Ground Water Association 

• National Healthcareer Association 

• National Ground Water Association 

• National Indian Child Welfare Association 

• National Institute for Automotive Service Excellence 

• National Institute for Certification of Healthcare Sterile Processing and Dis- 
tribution Personnel 

• National Institute for Standards in Pharmacist Credentialing 

• National Phlebotomy Association, Inc. 

• National Registry of Emergency Medical Technicians 

• National Registry of Food Safety Professionals 

• National Safety Management Society 

• National Strength and Conditioning Association (NSCA) Certification Commis- 
sion 

• National Surgical Assistant Association 

• North American Electric Reliability Council 

• North American Registry of Midwives 

• North American Technician Excellence 

• The Nuclear Medicine Technology Certification Board 

• Oncology Nursing Certification Corporation 

• Ontario College of Pharmacists 

• Ophthalmic Photographers’ Society, Inc. Board of Certification 

• Pharmacy Technician Certification Board 

• Professional Photographers of America 

• Project Management Institute 

• Radiology Coding Certification Board 

• Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, Inc. 

• Registry of Magnetic Resonance Imaging Technologists, Inc. 

• Rehabilitation Engineering and Assistive Technology Society of North America 

• Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada 

• Sales & Service Voluntary Partnership, Inc. 

• Society of Actuaries 

• Society of Cable Telecommunications Engineers 

• The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 

• Society of Tribologists and Lubrication Engineers 

• Transportation Professional Certification Board, Inc. 

• Washington State Department of Health 

• Wound, Ostomy, and Continence Nurses Certification Board 

Prepared Statement of Sory Hinton Jordan 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am Sory Hinton 
Jordan of California, President of IAPES, which is a nonprofit educational associa- 
tion representing 17,000 professionals worldwide who work in public and private 
workforce development programs. The mission of IAPES is to enhance, serve, and 
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support those interested in workforce development programs. IAPES was founded 
in 1913 when there were only 62 public employment offices in the United States 
operating in 19 States. The need for uniformity in methods, procedures, and in the 
exchange of labor market data and workforce ideas was realized by many managers 
and officials of these early workforce agencies and so they helped to form our orga- 
nization. I thank the Committee for the opportunity to share with you some 
thoughts about the reauthorization of WIA as it affects the important contributions 
our members provide in assisting workers and linking them to employers and oppor- 
tunity. 

The 1998 enactment of the Workforce Investment Act was intended to reform the 
nation’s employment and training system. It was recognized at the time that parts 
of the system were fragmented or overlapping and that the system as a whole could 
be coordinated and improved to better serve both job seekers and employers. WIA 
is an attempt to integrate employment and training services at the local level into 
a coordinated workforce development system. As you know, full implementation of 
WIA began in July 2000, with the primary focus on the establishment of a network 
of local one-stop delivery centers, which is where many of our IAPES members work 
to assist job seekers and employers. 

Over one million people received intensive services or training services through 
WIA-funded programs during the period July 1, 2001 to June 30, 2002. During this 
same period, millions more job seekers and employers benefited from job search and 
placement assistance, other labor market information, unemployment insurance as- 
sistance, counseling and customized services for veterans, adults, youth, individuals 
with disabilities and dislocated workers — all provided through this same coordinated 
workforce development system under the authority of WIA, the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
the Rehabilitation Services Act, the Adult and Vocational Education Acts and the 
Social Security Act. 

However, in the current national economic environment of high unemployment 
and historically long duration of joblessness, modest successes in reorganizing em- 
ployment and training programs into a coordinated workforce delivery system have 
not proven sufficient to address the needs of the nine million Americans who are 
now out of work and the many millions more who have stopped looking for work. 
Strengthening the capability of programs that help Americans get back to work — 
both through reauthorization legislation and robust Federal funding — is even more 
essential at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives has passed its proposed WIA reau- 
thorization. We have some thoughts regarding the House bill that may be useful to 
you as you consider your own reauthorization bill. 

H.R. 1261, as passed by the House of Representatives, proposes to improve the 
workforce investment system through various amendments intended to strengthen 
one-stop career centers, alter WIA governance relationships, emphasize consumer 
choice, target youth services, and focus on performance outcomes. 

The House bill would alter the membership and responsibilities of State workforce 
investment boards. Greater responsibility would fall upon State workforce-related 
agencies, where there is a significant concentration of our IAPES membership. It 
is our hope that through such a “refocusing” State boards would ensure that State- 
level administrators of one-stop programs have a greater say in setting policies re- 
garding the coordination of services within the one-stop centers. Our membership 
is pleased that the House bill emphasizes serving individuals with disabilities but 
feels more emphasis must also be placed on the special employment services re- 
quired and well earned by our nation’s veterans. We also feel that State authority 
to require a regional plan from local areas is an important feature of the House bill 
that can help improve the overall State workforce system. The House would drop 
the requirement that each of the local one-stop partner programs have a seat on 
the local board. While we do not oppose this change, we reiterate it is essential that 
the local labor exchange agency (the Employment Service) as well as representatives 
of the unemployment insurance agency, the labor market information agency, veter- 
ans and individuals with disabilities be at the table when decisions affecting the 
local labor market are made. H.R. 1261 provides that each one-stop partner program 
whose budget is controlled by the State must contribute a portion of its annual 
funding for allocation to the infrastructure funding of local one-stop centers. Again, 
while IAPES does not specifically oppose this concept, we want to ensure that the 
portion of the funds provided for infrastructure costs remains a small percentage of 
each partner program’s overall funding and that it is proportionate to the program’s 
use of the one-stop system. Our concerns were addressed by a House bill amend- 
ment offered by Representative Kline. 

The House bill also anticipates the consolidation of the three adult funding 
streams — WIA adult and dislocated worker funding streams and the Wagner-Peyser 
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labor exchange (Employment Service) funding stream. Under this arrangement, all 
former Employment Service functions would be maintained through the provision of 
core services within the one-stop delivery system. Under current law, both WIA and 
the Wagner-Peyser Act provide funds for services to connect job seekers with avail- 
able jobs. All adults are eligible to receive these services. Such WIA activities are 
called ’core services’ and under Wagner-Peyser they are ’labor exchange services.’ 
But the services are very similar and, in many States, are offered through a coordi- 
nated or fully integrated local delivery system. The House would give governors the 
option of either providing the funds to the local areas or utilizing State employees 
to provide the services locally in the one-stop centers. Under Wagner-Peyser, but not 
WIA, there is a regulatory requirement that labor exchange services be provided by 
State merit staff employees. 

Some IAPES members feel that consolidation of these funding streams is consist- 
ent with the program delivery coordination that their States have pursued and, 
therefore, is appropriate. Based upon the comments we have received from our 
membership and the legislative outreach to the membership that we have under- 
taken, it is clear however that the majority of IAPES members strongly believe that 
the separate identification of labor exchange resources has been very valuable to 
their State’s job seekers and employers. Also, Mr. Chairman, virtually all of our 
IAPES members appreciate that merit service requirements in many public pro- 
grams grew out of patronage abuses that harmed public service capabilities. We feel 
the protections provided to vital public services through a merit service requirement 
remain extremely important. But many of our members feel this is not the only cri- 
terion that should be considered in deciding how to improve the workforce delivery 
system. However, all of our IAPES members are concerned about the availability 
of adequate Federal resources for the workforce system to serve employers and, par- 
ticularly in difficult economic times such as these, job seekers. Frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man, this latter concern of our membership is the strongest reason we feel it may 
not be prudent at this time to consider the consolidation proposed by the House. 
Since there are so few national organizations that focus on the “employment secu- 
rity” side of employment and training programs — including UI, ES and labor market 
information — and so few who also focus on VETS and services to individuals with 
disabilities, and since our Membership was historically concentrated in these areas, 
our organization has tended to focus here. In the past few years, Federal funding 
for employment and training programs has declined, in total, by significant 
amounts — in spite of rising joblessness and unemployment duration. We worked 
very hard during this period to preserve Federal resources for UI administration, 
the Wagner-Peyser labor exchange, ALMIS, VETS and WIA disabilities activities. 
For fiscal year 2003, Congress, for the most part, protected these programs. At the 
same time however, the administration proposed (and continues to propose) large 
cuts in employment and training programs. The Congress responded last year by 
cutting other WIA programs by more than $600 million. We think this approach by 
the Congress is due, in part, to the historic commitment Congress has had to the 
UI and ES programs. Facing more Federal cuts for at least as long as these mas- 
sive, renewed Federal deficits endure — which could be many more years, we think 
it is probably wiser to face our chances in the bruising annual Federal appropria- 
tions process with the limited leverage of a separate Wagner-Peyser funding stream 
still in place. We think, unfortunately, WIA programs will be cut again this year — 
and probably more in the years ahead. We think, on balance, it would be better if 
we had a shot at trying to protect labor exchange resources under Wagner-Peyser. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say a word about a program we were not so suc- 
cessful in defending in the appropriations process last year. America’s Labor Market 
Information System is central to effective Federal, State and local policy making in 
the workforce system. And it is critical to the millions of individual decisions job 
seekers and employers make every year as well. Yet we, as a system, tend to ignore 
the essential services it provides when we make our funding decisions or consider 
legislative changes. I would therefore ask, Mr. Chairman, that we have the oppor- 
tunity to continue discussing ALMIS issues as you work through the WIA reauthor- 
ization this year. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for offering IAPES this opportunity to submit 
this testimony. 


Prepared Statement of Steve H. Perdue 

On behalf of the Board of Directors for the American Congress of Community Sup- 
port and Employment Services (ACCSES), I welcome the opportunity to provide 
comment on the reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998. ACCSES 
is a national, nonprofit organization of providers of vocational rehabilitation and 
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community supports committed to maximizing employment opportunities and inde- 
pendent living for individuals with disabilities. 

As the Senate Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions (HELP) Subcommittee on 
Employment, Safety, and Training considers reauthorizing legislation for the na- 
tion’s workforce development and public vocational rehabilitation systems, ACCSES 
appreciates the opportunity to share with you its recommendations. Earlier this 
year on April 24, ACCSES sent each of you a letter encouraging your subcommittee 
to pursue a more deliberative path on reauthorization of the Workforce Investment 
Act (hereafter referred to as WIA) and Rehabilitation Act (hereafter referred to as 
Rehab Act) by seeking greater public input from stakeholders. The public hearing 
convened on June 18 was a step in the right direction and hopefully additional hear- 
ings will follow. 

WIA was intended to provide displaced workers with the information, training, 
and resources necessary to obtain and retain employment through the design and 
implementation of the One-Stop Delivery System (hereafter referred to as the One- 
Stops). By establishing the One-Stops, the previously fragmented employment and 
training system was replaced with an integrated, enhanced system of services and 
supports corresponding to needs of a competitive labor market. 

WIA also recognized that individuals with disabilities often required more special- 
ized services and supports and, therefore, authorized certain mandatory partners 
participation, such as the Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) program. By mandating 
the State VR Agencies participation, individuals with disabilities were given phys- 
ical, programmatic, and systematic accessibility to the workforce investment system. 

ACCSES contends that the following recommendations shall serve to improve the 
existing workforce development and public vocational rehabilitation system. 

UTILIZING COMMUNITY-BASED PROVIDERS IN THE ONE-STOP SYSTEM 

Community-based providers represented by ACCSES play a pivotal role in inte- 
grating individuals with disabilities into their communities, and providing the skills 
necessary to lead more productive lives. Community-based providers offer a wide 
array of services and supports, including vocational rehabilitation, employment 
skills, residential services, mental health services, substance abuse services, trans- 
portation, case management, day treatment, counseling, and family services. All of 
these services and supports represent a sound public investment because they assist 
individuals with disabilities become self-sufficient, tax-paying citizens. 

ACCSES believes that the ability of community-based providers to assist individ- 
uals with disabilities obtain and retain employment largely depends on a strong, 
comprehensive workforce development system. Therefore, it is critical that the nec- 
essary steps be taken during reauthorization to ensure that continued improve- 
ments are made to the WIA’s infrastructure, along with the allocation of appropriate 
resources. One of the most significant improvements involves greater utilization of 
community-based providers in the One-Stop system. 

Challenge Industries, Inc. located in Ithaca, New York (Tompkins County) pro- 
vides an excellent example of a community-based provider being included as an inte- 
gral component in a successful One-Stop system. Challenge is a vocational rehabili- 
tation agency, serving over 500 job seekers per year comprised of individuals with 
disabilities and job seekers transitioning from public assistance. 

Although many areas in New York State report continued failure to widen partici- 
pation in the local One-Stop infrastructure, Tompkins Workforce New York One- 
Stop system has achieved success, in part, by its inclusion of community-based pro- 
viders. Where other One-Stops have been unable to achieve the overall goals set 
forth in WIA, Challenge’s involvement in Tompkins Workforce New York One-Stop 
has helped to eliminate duplication of services. 

Some unique features, which have resulted from the inclusion of community-based 
providers in the Tompkins Workforce New York One-Stop system, include: 

• Co-location of agencies serving job seekers with barriers, resulting in more ef- 
fective networking and supports for job seekers (including, but not limited to, hous- 
ing, transportation, child-care, financial planning, etc.) 

• Active participation in One-Stop planning including marketing the “system,” 
rather than approaching the business community as several distinct agencies 

• Greater support systems and individualized training opportunities for job seek- 
ers (have been able to tap into WIA funds, when VR is unable to financially assist) 

• Shared staffing in the One-Stop Center which includes direct staff from commu- 
nity based agencies who specialize in serving individuals with disabilities 

• Increased participation with AOSOS which has improved the reportable out- 
comes representing successful job placements of individuals with disabilities 
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• Disability expertise in the One-Stop system (accessibility, accommodations, 
workplace disclosure, social security advisement, tax credits and other work incen- 
tives) 

Community based providers have long histories of established relationships with 
the business community that have resulted in growing placement rates for job seek- 
ers with disabilities. In short, the success of the public VR system depends on its 
ability to collaborate, partner and include community-based agencies in serving indi- 
viduals with disabilities in the One-Stop system. 

UTILIZING COMMUNITY-BASED PROVIDERS IN THE STATE VR SYSTEM 

ACCSES also contends that reauthorization should include comprehensive lan- 
guage that encourages State VR Agencies to utilize the services and supports pro- 
vided by community-based programs. Considering the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1999 
Olmstead decision, President Bush’s New Freedom Initiative, and subsequent Exec- 
utive Order Number 13217, the success of the public VR program will depend, in 
large part, on its ability to collaborate and partner with other agencies, both public 
and private, in providing services and supports to individuals with disabilities. Since 
many States are focusing on Olmstead implementation, community-based programs 
will continue to play an increasing role in assisting individuals to obtain work. 

For instance, in Florida the total amount of VR expenditures spent in 2002 on 
private, community-based providers was approximately 8.3 percent (total VR ex- 
penditures was $125,176,210 and $10,485,380 was spent on private providers). Yet, 
the private, community-based providers in the State produced almost four times as 
many successful closures (22.8 percent). There were 10,013 total employment out- 
comes defined as 26 closures and private, community-based providers closed 2,284 
cases. 

Likewise, the State VR Agency in Illinois spent approximately $24 million of its 
$84 million budget on private, community-based providers (27 percent). The total 
number of successful outcomes achieved in Illinois last year was an estimated 6,600 
and private providers closed 42 percent of the cases (2,801). In Florida and Illinois, 
private, community-based providers have demonstrated their value to the VR pro- 
gram by successfully working with individuals with disabilities to obtain and retain 
employment. 

State VR Agencies and community-based providers, alike, need additional training 
on the needs and best practices in employment services for individuals with severe 
and persistent mental illness. Based on some estimates, the unemployment rate 
among this fragile population continues to remain around 90 percent. Therefore, in- 
creased resources for community-based demonstration projects for supported em- 
ployment and supported educational services are needed. 

INCREASING COORDINATION AND ACCESSIBILITY 

For almost 30 years, the cornerstone of Title I of the Rehab Act has consistently 
been to provide individuals with disabilities with customized vocational rehabilita- 
tion, employment services, and other supports. More importantly though, Title I has 
represented the commitment of the Federal Government to empower individuals 
with disabilities to take control of their own lives by becoming more independent. 
ACCSES strongly believes that the reauthorization process needs to maintain this 
commitment by strengthening not weakening the public VR system. 

Clearly individuals with disabilities who access services and supports from the 
public VR system stand to benefit by becoming more self-sufficient and less depend- 
ent on the public doles. For example, according to the New Jersey Division Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Services (NJDVRS) there were 3,788 recipients of NJDVRS 
services in New Jersey successfully rehabilitated and placed in jobs in fiscal year 
2002. For those individuals placed successfully the average weekly wage at 
achievement of employment was $417 compared with an average weekly 
wage at the time of referral to NJDVRS of $74. This demonstrates considerable 
growth in the earning capacities of those who were successfully placed after 
NJDVRS services. 1 

In addition the long-held belief that vocational rehabilitation saves tax dollars 
was supported by data on public support recipients from New Jersey who were re- 
ferred for NJDVRS services and placed successfully. At the time of their referral, 
30 percent were receiving some type of public support (SSDI, SSI, Public 


*New Jersey Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Services, “Fiscal Year 2002 Report on Ac- 
tivity to Senators Frank Lautenberg and Jon Corzine,” 2003. 
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Assistance), while at the successful completion of their program and subse- 
quent placement, 12 percent continued to receive public support. 2 

Protecting the integrity of Title I and State VR Agencies must remain a priority 
to insure proper services for individuals with disabilities. Keeping the current pro- 
gram infrastructure and funding separate from other employment and training pro- 
grams will best achieve this objective. During the 1998 reauthorization of the Rehab 
Act, attempts were made to consolidate VR programs into one funding source — this 
was avoided because advocates successfully demonstrated that the One-Stops could 
not effectively work for all individuals with disabilities needing services. The same 
holds true today. Despite keeping the program infrastructure and funding separate, 
there has been little technical guidance on how best to effectively coordinate the 
services available at the One-Stops and its mandatory partners. 

A study completed in October 2001 by the General Accounting Office (GAO) deter- 
mined that mandated partners were concerned that their participation may lead to 
serving ineligible clients. Specifically, State VR Agencies expressed apprehension 
that changes to their traditional service-delivery system was forcing them to serve 
individuals outside their target populations. Since many individuals who enter the 
system seeking services and supports are not disabled, GAO found that VR was re- 
luctant to provide core services to these individuals. Yet, without VR’s active partici- 
pation and presence, the One-Stops are often ill-equipped to serve individuals with 
disabilities who require more specialized services and supports. 3 

The Rehab Act mandates that State VR Agencies must serve individuals with the 
most severe disabilities based on an Order-of-Selection if they do not have the fund- 
ing to serve all. Local VR counselors have expressed programmatic concerns over 
serving non-disabled individuals entering the One-Stops (i.e. providing initial in- 
takes or making referrals). In response to their concerns, the U.S. Department of 
Education (DOE) has indicated that such services are permitted, and also in compli- 
ance with their WIA participation. 4 Although DOE has attempted to provide clari- 
fication, the GAO study concluded, “the lack of explicit direction leads to continued 
confusion and a general hesitancy to conduct activities not normally provided in 
their existing offices.” The current 2003 reauthorization provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to clarify the ongoing confusion. 5 Since resources available to individuals 
with disabilities are already limited, the need for clarification on delivery methods 
is essential to the One-Stops being able to successfully serve these individuals. In 
order to improve accessibility at the One-Stops, mandatory partners need additional 
technical guidance and resources to provide for local and regional planning. Con- 
gress and Federal agencies need to modify the authorizing legislation and regula- 
tions, respectively, to make them more uniform with the One-Stops. 

Also, incentives need to be given to mandatory partners for relocation to the One- 
Stops. One-Stops that have the physical presence of their mandatory partners are 
better able to serve their targeted populations seeking services and supports. Indi- 
viduals with disabilities often have difficulties finding adequate and accessible 
transportation, therefore having a centralized location offering the desired informa- 
tion, training, and resources would help to alleviate this dilemma. In the GAO 
study, staff reported cases where individuals with disabilities were referred from 
one location to another in order to receive services. 

As previously mentioned, limited resources often create barriers to employment by 
complicating the ability of individuals with disabilities to access services. Mandatory 
partners participating in the One-Stops should be allocated additional funds for 
costs associated with their participation. Fiscal restraints placed on mandatory part- 
ners’ ability to collocate with the One-Stops, while maintaining their existing loca- 
tions, has made it hard to assign additional staff to the One-Stops. Providing addi- 
tional funding to link existing offices with the One-Stops would encourage greater 
participation. It would also grant individuals with disabilities options when attempt- 
ing to access services. 

Better coordination between the One-Stops and its mandatory partners is also 
consistent with congressional intent to make the workforce development system 
physically and programmatically accessible to people with disabilities. The American 
with Disabilities Act (ADA) and Sections 504 and 508 of the Rehab Act also man- 
date that the One-Stops include physical and programmatic accessibility standards. 
In many cases these standards have not been achieved by the One-Stops. 


2 “Fiscal Year 2002 Report on Activity to Senators Frank Lautenberg and Jon Corzine,” 2003. 

3 United States General Accounting Office, GAO-02-72, “Workforce Investment Act: Better 
Guidance Needed to Address Concerns Over New Requirements,” October 2001, p. 15. 

4 GAO-02-72, p. 18. 

5 United States General Accounting Office, GAO-02-72, “Workforce Investment Act Better 
Guidance Needed to Address Concerns Over New Requirements,” October 2001, p. 16. 
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Although ACCSES contends that improving the One-Stops accessibility is an es- 
sential piece of reauthorization, it should not come at the expense of the mandatory 
partners existing obligations. Many of the mandatory partners, such as VR, are al- 
ready severely under-funded having to place people on waiting lists for services and 
supports. In fact, currently 37 State VR Agencies are operating under an Order-of- 
Selection. Funds appropriated to the VR system should not be re-directed for pur- 
poses other than the ones mandated by the Rehab Act. The Rehab Act clearly out- 
lines accountability criteria for VR-related funds, which includes prohibiting the 
transfer of funds. Section 16(a) of the Rehab Act reads, “No funds appropriated 
under this Act for any program or activity may be used for any purpose other than 
that for which the funds were specifically authorized.” Therefore, ACCSES is strong- 
ly opposed to siphoning such funds for administrative and infrastructure develop- 
ment of the One-Stops. 

MAINTAINING DEDICATED PROGRAMS AND FUNDING 

It is widely recognized that individuals with disabilities require varying services 
and supports depending on the severity of their physical or cognitive impairment. 
In response to these differences, Congress authorized several smaller, specialized 
programs designed to address specific service needs of individuals with disabilities. 
The Rehab Act specifically includes four dedicated programs Supported Employment 
State Grant program, Projects With Industries (PWI), Migrant and Seasonal Farm 
workers, and Recreation Projects whose distinct tasks are better served separate 
from the larger State VR grants. 

The President’s fiscal year (FY) 2004 budget proposes to fold these four smaller 
programs funded through Title VI of the Rehab Act into the larger VR State grant 
program. The President’s budget argues that these programs are redundant and 
should have the same funding source. By consolidating these programs, individuals 
with disabilities will have less choices made available to them because many States 
would opt not to fund smaller programs as part of their core VR services, costing 
jobs and opportunities. Each of these programs is proven to be highly successful pro- 
grams complimenting the basic State grants, despite being level funded year after 
year. 

The Projects with Industry (PWI) program provides an excellent example. PWI 
has a proven track record over more than 30 years of placing persons with disabil- 
ities into competitive jobs in the community. It has proven to be a most effective 
means of involving the business community in the rehabilitation process. PWI pro- 
vides a bridge between the private business community and government supports 
for people with disabilities. In every nationwide PWI competition conducted during 
the last 16 to 20 years, the number of qualified applications has far exceeded the 
available funding. 

ACCSES believes additional funding should be made available so that more indi- 
viduals with disabilities can be placed through PWI projects. Since this program 
serves a very important role as adjuncts to the VR services authorized under Title 
I of the Rehabilitation Act, ACCSES cannot support the President’s request to con- 
solidate these separate funding streams into the Title I State VR grant. ACCSES 
recommends that the Projects with Industry program maintained in the Rehab Act 
as part of WIA and be funded at $50 million for fiscal year 2004. 

Rather than eliminate the structural integrity of these successful programs, Con- 
gress should concentrate on improved coordination not only between intra-agency 
programs, but also on a larger scale between the One-Stops and its mandatory part- 
ners. Even more troubling is that the President also wants to consolidate three 
adult training programs administered under DOL. 

According to DOL’s own website, “The purpose of Adult programs under Title I 
of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) is to provide workforce investment activities 
that increase the employment retention and earnings of participants, and increase 
occupational skill attainment by the participants. This program aims to improve the 
quality of the workforce, reduce welfare dependency, and enhance the productivity 
and competitiveness of the nation’s economy.” These objectives can be best attained 
by dedicated programs that tailor to the specific needs of workers with and without 
disabilities. 

ACCSES fears that the employment needs of individuals with disabilities trying 
to obtain employment and training skills will be harder to access under a consoli- 
dated One-Stop system. There are already enough barriers to employment facing 
this fragile population that is underserved by the One-Stops. The current law that 
provides dedicated funding for WIA adult, dislocated worker, and Wagner-Peyser 
State grants programs must be maintained. 
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PROVIDING FOR YOUTH-IN-TRANSITION 

In its 18th Annual Report to Congress on the implementation of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), DOE’s Office of Special Education Programs 
(OSEP) recognized that while all IDEA requirements are important, some of its re- 
quirements have a more direct relationship to student results than others. OSEP 
placed the highest priority on compliance with those IDEA requirements that have 
the strongest relationship with improved services and results for students with dis- 
abilities and their families. The first priority indicated was the statement of needed 
transition services for students with disabilities beginning no later than age 16 
(and younger if appropriate). 

ACCSES supports that the full array of transition begins by age 14. The state- 
ment of needed transition services is the required link to the community; the drop 
out rate of youth with disabilities prior to the requirements in the current law ne- 
cessitates its implementation prior to age 16. Using community based organizations 
in transition planning will assist students to be better prepared by providing them 
with opportunities to apply skills necessary for employment. 

In addition, ACCSES supports the proposed legislation with Senate Bill 1248 for 
IDEA reauthorization, which amends the Rehab Act to include language specific to 
VR counselors providing transition assistance for youth with disabilities. However, 
with 37 States already in an order of selection, the resources necessary to carry out 
this provision must he included. Under funding this provision will put an over- 
whelming burden on a system that is already lacking resources necessary to fulfill 
its current requirements. Also, the public VR system was designed to promote em- 
ployment and training for individuals with disabilities. Their role in transition plan- 
ning must be specific to these areas only. 

CONCLUSION 

The ongoing reauthorization provides your Subcommittee the opportunity to rem- 
edy some of the inconsistencies that exist under the workforce development system 
that result in severe barriers to accomplishing the purpose of these programs, i.e. 
to further the education, employment, and independence of persons with disabilities. 
These barriers need to be removed. ACCSES believes that individuals with disabil- 
ities would be better served by a seamless service delivery system, whereby the 
Workforce Investment Act, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Rehabilita- 
tion Act, and Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act coordinate and 
use identical language to foster smooth transition and cooperative services. 

Prepared Statement of Diane D. Rath 

As Chair of the Texas Workforce Commission and the Commissioner Representing 
the Public, I appreciate this opportunity to submit a statement for the record re- 
garding the reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). This landmark 
legislation brings together employers and workers in a system that meets the needs 
of both groups. By matching job seekers with targeted occupations in a particular 
area, Congress eliminated prior programs that provided training without consider- 
ation to the needs of employers, resulting in well-trained but unemployable individ- 
uals. 

The WIA is an essential part of our system in Texas. Through the foresight of 
then-Governor George W. Bush and the Texas Legislature in 1995, we instituted 
services similar to those available through WIA, a full 3 years before WIA became 
law. The Texas Workforce Network, consisting of TWC and local workforce boards, 
offers a seamless delivery system for all employers and job seekers, regardless of 
their background or job status. If you go into one of the more than 270 workforce 
centers and satellite offices throughout the State, you will not see unemployed peo- 
ple, welfare recipients, veterans, ex-offenders or employers, although all of those 
people are present. You will just see people being served through an integrated sys- 
tem. About 1.5 million job seekers receive employment services through our local 
workforce centers each year. 

Texas is one of the few States in the country with such a consolidated system, 
and it has been a tremendous success. We bring together clients seeking work under 
several Federal programs, including WIA, Temporary Assistance for Needy Fami- 
lies, Food Stamp Employment and Training, Trade Adjustment Assistance, Wagner- 
Peyser Employment Services, veterans assistance, and child care. We have received 
three consecutive WIA Incentive awards from the Secretary of Labor. We also have 
an outstanding record of placing adult TANF recipients in jobs, and Texas has re- 
ceived high performance bonuses from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services in each of the past 3 years. 
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Reauthorization of WIA presents us with the opportunity to build on these suc- 
cesses by providing increased flexibility to States and Governors. Our experience 
since 1998 has revealed the limitations of the current law, and certain changes are 
necessary to ensure that States can realize the full potential of the WIA system. 

CONSOLIDATION OF FUNDING 

The States need additional flexibility in WIA funding to help employers recover 
and workers regain jobs. The limited transferability among WIA funding streams 
and the separation of WIA and Wagner-Peyser activities restricts the assistance 
that States and local workforce boards can provide. Our 1995 State law would block 
grant funds for Wagner-Peyser Employment Services (ES) to local areas, but the 
U.S. Department of Labor has not allowed Texas to implement that provision. We 
therefore strongly support the consolidation of WIA Adult, WIA Dislocated Worker, 
and Wagner-Peyser ES funds into a single funding stream. In addition to allowing 
us finally to conform to our State law, this consolidation will help eliminate ineffi- 
ciency and duplication, as well as provide for greater integration of services to all 
customers. 

In a State as large and diverse as Texas, one size does not fit all and the current 
separation of Adult and Dislocated Worker funds does not meet local needs. In the 
Rio Grande Valley, the unemployment rate in the McAllen-Edinburg-Mission MSA 
stood at 11.4 percent in May 2003, the State’s highest. Despite this high rate, the 
area does not need additional Dislocated Worker funding, but could use funding to 
upgrade the skills of Adult residents in the area to enable them to meet employers’ 
needs. Similarly in the Dallas area, with unemployment at 7.0 percent, the local 
workforce area does not need Adult funds, but it desperately needs Dislocated Work- 
er funding in order to respond to the needs of the employers and residents in the 
area. 

Consolidation of these funding streams, along with ES funds, would ensure that 
ample resources are available to meet the unique workforce needs of all our local 
communities. The Governor should have complete discretion over the State’s share 
of the consolidated funding grant to ensure that funds can be targeted where they 
are most needed. 


BLOCK GRANTS AND WAIVERS 

We strongly support providing the Governor expanded block grant and waiver au- 
thority. The Governor is in a uniquely strategic position to identify the emerging 
needs of all regions of the State. The Governor therefore should have as much flexi- 
bility as possible to respond to those local needs. 

Block grant authority would enable the Governor to determine sub-state funding 
and governance structures. The Governor would also be able to design and admin- 
ister WIA Title I formula programs, both Adult and Youth, to meet the needs of em- 
ployers and job seekers. As we have seen during this period of economic slowdown, 
those needs vary not only from region to region, but also from week to week and 
month to month. Waiting for the annual planning cycle to evaluate needs fails to 
take into account the volatile situation many areas are now experiencing, where em- 
ployers are desperately trying to sustain their businesses but need the skills of their 
current workforce upgraded to stabilize the company and the community. This flexi- 
bility is limited under current law. States have this flexibility in TANF, and we 
need it under WIA. 

In addition, Texas has aggressively applied for and successfully used waivers 
under current law to develop innovative workforce development solutions and re- 
spond appropriately to employers’ needs. Each of the waivers granted to us will im- 
prove our services for the affected populations, allow the Texas boards to respond 
to local economic conditions, and facilitate matching employers with job seekers. We 
urge you to continue and expand the Department of Labor’s authority to grant waiv- 
ers during reauthorization. 


INFRASTRUCTURE FUNDING 

Partner programs in the one-stop system should be expected to share some of the 
costs of running the one-stop centers. This is an issue of fundamental fairness. 
Without the involvement of partner programs, infrastructure costs must be paid 
solely out of WIA funds, draining the resources available for the delivery of services. 

Texas has been proactive in developing cost allocation agreements with our one- 
stop partners. Accordingly, reauthorization should give States broad discretion in 
how to structure and administer infrastructure cost-sharing among partner pro- 
grams. Most importantly, any new provisions addressing this issue should take care 
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not to disrupt or undermine the innovative solutions that States are already imple- 
menting. 


LOCAL AREA DESIGNATION 

Texas seeks the ability to maintain its current local workforce area designations, 
which reflect several local labor and economic markets within the State. The Gov- 
ernor should be able to design the geographic areas that best represent the distinc- 
tive characteristics of our large State. Local area designation should remain a State- 
level decision, and a local area’s ability to appeal to the Secretary of Labor should 
be eliminated. 


YOUTH 

All Federal youth programs should focus on a strong educational background that 
would result in long-term attachment to the workforce and lifelong learning. We 
need to improve the activities that connect our youth with the local job market and 
promote youth development. There must be increased coordination among all pro- 
grams serving youth. One integrated coherent strategy with meaningful outcomes 
is an overarching necessity. 

In addition, local workforce boards should be allowed to use the Eligible Training 
Provider system to secure training providers for youth activities, eliminating the re- 
quirement to competitively procure training providers for youth separately from the 
ETP system. This reform will improve the access youth have to services through 
workforce centers and expedite the process of providing those services. 

PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

Our system is a success because businesses and industries view the Network as 
a viable solution to workforce needs. Because business is a primary customer of our 
system, performance measures should therefore evaluate how we serve employers. 

The system must focus on outcome, not process, measurements. We must be able 
to listen to the customer and design our services to meet those needs. We need to 
establish a core set of common performance measures such as employment, reten- 
tion, and earnings that would apply across all partner programs. We also need to 
create common definitions and reporting formats that encourage common State and 
local reporting systems for one-stop partner programs. We need to encourage co-en- 
rollment among programs to maximize available training and related resources. 

As a further step, the workforce development system could be greatly improved 
by the increased integration of Federal programs. Different definitions for common 
populations, different funding cycles, and different performance measures result in 
competing priorities at the local level. The lack of integration causes administrative 
complexity, increased administrative costs, and diverts the focus from providing 
quality services to the employers and residents. 

EDUCATION ISSUES 

Another example of the need for improved integration among Federal programs 
relates to the adult education program under Title II of WIA. Thousands of garment 
workers have been affected along the Texas-Mexico border as the textile industry 
has moved to other countries. The workers left behind may receive assistance under 
the Trade Act, but the adult education services provided are intended only to help 
the worker get his or her high school GED without consideration of workplace skills. 
The result is a worker that may have improved English skills but is still unemploy- 
able. While this is a Texas-specific example, other States may have similar situa- 
tions. Adult education programs should prepare a worker to go to work, to continue 
to be self-sufficient, instead of leaving that person better educated but still unem- 
ployed. 

Another challenge has arisen with changing interpretations by educational agen- 
cies of the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA), which deals with 
the confidentiality of student enrollment data. As you may know, WIA called for in- 
creased accountability by education and training providers, and directed States to 
set up performance reporting systems that evaluate graduates’ outcomes in the 
workforce. To do this, workforce agencies compare the wage records reported by em- 
ployers quarterly with the enrollment and graduation records at educational institu- 
tions to determine whether the student was employed in the field for which he was 
trained. This disclosure — for reporting to oversight Federal agencies and to the Con- 
gress, not for public disclosure — is one of the hallmarks of WIA, to instill account- 
ability in the use of taxpayer dollars for training purposes. No longer are public 
funds used to pay for training where jobs don’t exist. Training can be provided with 
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WIA funds if it meets the requirements of employers within industries and for occu- 
pations and jobs in demand that have been targeted by the local workforce board 
in its annual plan. 

The information provided via student records is not intended to reveal how an in- 
dividual student performed in class, but rather to disclose how effective the training 
provider was in preparing students for the world of work. The reluctance of our edu- 
cation partners to share this data with workforce agencies makes it difficult to as- 
sess the effectiveness of WIA funding within the country’s higher education system, 
and challenges the procedures by which Congress can assess the effectiveness of the 
entire workforce investment system. 

The accountability provisions of WIA have strengthened the performance out- 
comes relative to the use of our WIA training funds. However, the reporting require- 
ments are so burdensome that we are losing some of our State’s most valuable train- 
ing providers — our community colleges. While we want to ensure that WIA partici- 
pants receive training for jobs that exist, we must also ensure that participants can 
choose from a broad array of programs and providers. Granting States increased au- 
thority to determine standards for training providers would be welcome to these im- 
portant partners. 


CLOSING 

I appreciate the opportunity to submit comments to the subcommittee and hope 
you can see why we are proud of our accomplishments in Texas. We believe we have 
built a strong foundation for our reformed workforce system and look forward to 
new opportunities to build programs that will serve Texans better. 

Prepared Statement of C.W. Van Valkenburgh 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee for this opportunity 
to testify on the reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). I serve as 
CEO of Rappahannock Goodwill Industries in Fredericksburg, VA, and am testifying 
today on behalf of Goodwill Industries International, Inc. 

As you know, Goodwill Industries is a major player in the employment and train- 
ing provision arena. 

Goodwill Industries may be best known for its retail thrift stores. We have a pres- 
ence in nearly 95 percent of counties in the United States and are among the top 
25 retailers in the United States based on the number of stores that we operate. 

What many people don’t know is that Goodwill Industries is also the largest pro- 
vider of job training and career services in the nation, serving individuals with sig- 
nificant barriers to work. In 2002, we helped more than 583,000 individuals in the 
United States and Canada obtain job training, build career ladders, obtain work- 
supports such as childcare and transportation, and find the employment they need 
to become self-sufficient. More than 100,000 of those individuals were placed into 
good jobs in their communities. 

This is what Goodwill has been doing for more than 100 years. While our origins 
were faith based, we operate now as independent, not-for-profit, community-based 
organizations in 23 countries worldwide. Collectively, we are the seventh largest 
nonprofit organization in the United States. 

Yet, it is our business model that distinguishes us from many other nonprofits 
and charities. Goodwills operate as autonomous organizations, run by highly-trained 
CEOs, generating their own revenue streams in each of the 166 Goodwill territories 
throughout this nation. In aggregate, Goodwill Industries’ revenues in 2002 totaled 
more than $2.06 billion. 

Almost 75 percent of those revenues were derived from our retail operations sell- 
ing used clothing or other goods that were donated by generous individuals in our 
communities including, I imagine, many of the members of this committee. The use- 
able items are then resold and more than 85 percent of those revenues are pumped 
directly back into serving people in our communities. The remainder of our revenues 
is derived largely from contracts and services that we provide to businesses and 
public-sector entities. We are best described as highly efficient businesses whose 
fundamental mission is to enhance the quality and dignity of life for individuals, 
families, and communities. 

Mr. Chairman, it is this unique perspective as operators of businesses, our strong 
connections in local communities, and our unrivaled level of service to the hardest- 
to-serve populations that makes us a vitally important thread in this nation’s safety 
net for the most disadvantaged persons. 

Our programmatic knowledge and experience with communities of all sizes and 
compositions compels us to offer this feedback about the Federal employment and 
training system, authorized in 1998 by the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). 
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Goodwills operated career resource centers in communities long before WIA was 
passed. Many of these centers are now operating as official one-stop centers in doz- 
ens of communities throughout the nation. In the vast majority of our 166 territories 
in the United States, we serve as a direct service provider of vocational training or 
job readiness programs. In 2002, nearly 198,000 of the total clients we served were 
referred to Goodwills by one-stop centers and we continue to strengthen our part- 
nerships within the national system. We serve on local and State workforce invest- 
ment boards in many communities; in some cases in seats reserved for community- 
based organizations and in other areas servings as a business partner. 

Mr. Chairman, the wisdom of the WIA system as Congress constructed it in 1998 
is that it creates a framework for local communities to connect many dissociated 
programs into a cohesive network of specialized service providers and gives the cli- 
ent the power to build his or her own career opportunities with professional guid- 
ance. 

While initial steps have been taken to deploy that vision nationally, we believe 
that this system must be given the time and resources to reach its potential. Since 
the system has had less than three full years to transition to the new framework, 
we believe that only modest changes to the system would be prudent at this time. 
However, there are several recommendations that we urge the committee to con- 
sider when reauthorizing the Act. Central to each of these points is the need to dra- 
matically improve access to training and work opportunities that lead to self-suffi- 
ciency. 

First, Mr. Chairman, despite the fact that Goodwills are serving many individuals 
through work with our local workforce boards, we believe that much more should 
be done to truly integrate the voluntary partners, particularly community-based or- 
ganizations, into the system. 

The success of WIA’s demand-driven one-stop delivery system depends on the ef- 
fectiveness of partnerships between service and training providers, including com- 
munity-based organizations (CBOs), which often provide highly successful programs 
to assist individuals with specific needs and often seriously disadvantaging condi- 
tions. 

However, the Department of Labor has found that both community-based organi- 
zations and faith-based organizations often are not fully utilized as partners in the 
workforce investment system. In many areas, community-based organizations run- 
ning effective, successful programs may be listed as eligible training providers, but 
receive few referrals from one-stop operators. 

We hope that the committee will take steps in the reauthorization to encourage 
workforce areas to further utilize the wide range of eligible providers offering var- 
ious types of training and job-readiness services and fully leverage the collective ca- 
pacity of these organizations on behalf of job seekers. If the system is to truly be- 
come a demand-driven system, then clients — our — customers must be given suffi- 
cient, real-time information about the availability and outcomes of all eligible serv- 
ice providers. 

Second, the WIA system needs far more resources to serve the tremendous num- 
ber of individuals who need skills training or employment assistance, yet are falling 
through the cracks of the system every day. Workforce areas simply do not have the 
resources to provide intensive training services to every eligible individual walking 
through the door. Neither do they have the resources to help the vast numbers of 
individuals working at poverty-level wages upgrade their skills and begin building 
career ladders. 

In light of this persistent inability to serve everyone that needs assistance, it is 
critical that we continue to emphasize and prioritize funds for those with the most 
significant barriers to work: chronically unemployed individuals, individuals with 
disabilities, displaced homemakers, new entrants to the workforce, those for whom 
English is not the first language or who need literacy training, or individuals with 
substance abuse problems. 

As you know, current law requires that State plans detail how States will serve 
low-income individuals, persons seeking nontraditional employment, and others 
with multiple barriers to employment. WIA also required local areas with limited 
“adult stream” funds to give public assistance recipients and low-income individuals 
priority for intensive and training services. This is a vitally important component 
of the law that must be maintained, regardless of how the funding streams are 
structured in the reauthorized legislation. Individuals with barriers to work should 
not be relegated to a “second tier” priority. 

Third, many of the reauthorization proposals that have been widely discussed 
have involved some provisions for streamlining the performance measurement proto- 
cols required by the Act. The system is and should be set up to encourage and re- 
ward positive outcomes. Accountability for performance is critical to maximizing our 
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resources. However, some measures, such as the proposed cost per client “efficiency” 
measure, fail to fairly characterize the fundamental differences between the popu- 
lations each provider serves. Serving populations with greater disadvantages often 
incurs a higher cost per participant and may require more time for successful place- 
ments. 

To ensure that programs are not disincentivized from serving “hard to serve” indi- 
viduals, the common outcome measures established by reauthorization legislation 
should include a “weighting” mechanism to provide greater clarity on how localities 
and providers are performing. Congress should provide greater incentives for serv- 
ing individuals with barriers to work, and certainly should not inadvertently dis- 
courage it. 

We also believe that, to be truly effective in holding localities accountable for per- 
formance within the context of a customer-driven system, Congress should retain 
the measure of “customer satisfaction” already in use for both job seekers and the 
business community. 

Fourth, we believe that the legislation must prioritize the systemic elimination of 
barriers faced by disabled individuals, those with limited English proficiency, and 
those with other barriers to work in accessing one-stop services. Sections 501 and 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 require Federal agencies to provide reasonable 
accommodation to employees and applicants for employment who have disabilities. 
However, individuals seeking employment and training services through our na- 
tion’s one-stop system too often encounter physical or systemic barriers to accessing 
those services. Congress must demand that one-stop facilities funded and developed 
under the Workforce Investment Act system be made fully accessible in terms of 
programs and services to all persons with barriers to work. 

Finally, the legislation must strive to leverage existing relationships between 
businesses and community-based organizations that match employer demands with 
job seekers to move chronically unemployed individuals into the workforce and to 
create incumbent worker training opportunities that prioritize retention and ad- 
vancement of low-wage workers into career ladders leading to higher-wage job op- 
portunities. 

Already, many intermediary organizations such as Goodwill Industries have 
strong partnerships with members of the business community to train and employ 
workers in high-demand fields. Goodwill is fortunate to work nationally with compa- 
nies such as Bank of America training individuals for jobs in the financial industry 
and CVS for opportunities in the retail, pharmacy, and photo technician fields. 
These are but two illustrative examples of partnerships between Goodwills or other 
CBOs and businesses in localities, and the legislation should facilitate and encour- 
age such promising practices. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I understand that it is often 
difficult from where you are sitting to see the changes that these programs make 
in people’s lives. Those of us that actually run programs and provide services are 
occasionally uplifted by the infinitely rewarding smiles or words of gratitude from 
our graduating clients. We get to hear the inspiring words of people like Rose 
Hunter, our 2002 graduate of the year, who had a history of mental illness, suffered 
for more than 15 years in an abusive marriage, and lived in poverty-level conditions 
before coming to Goodwill. 

Today, Hunter works as a respected counselor in the psychiatric ward of Elmhurst 
Hospital in New York. She organizes group discussions, advocates for patient rights 
and counsels patients who are experiencing similar difficulties to what she endured. 
She has reached financial independence and no longer relies on government assist- 
ance. Speaking of her experience with Goodwill, she stated that its Creative Recov- 
ery Program “helped me grow in many ways, by opening so many doors I couldn’t 
open myself.” 

The story of Janice Armstrong from Saint Petersburg, FL, was similar. She ex- 
plains it profoundly: 

“When I moved back to Tampa in 1999 after leaving an abusive marriage of 17 
years, I was like a big plot of rich quality land, but without seed and tools to farm 
it, it wasn’t very valuable. Then I went to Goodwill for help. Goodwill told me ‘we 
can give you the seeds and the tools to work the land, but you have to do the work.’ 
I thought, ‘This is a pretty good deal. They help me, they back me, and I get an 
education and career out of this.’ Last January I started working at Tampa General 
as a surgical tech in the cardiac OR. I graduated from school last March. Though 
I work in Cardiac O.R., the Life Link surgeons are who I usually scrub with. Life 
Link deals in organ transplants. Before I went to Goodwill I was much like someone 
needing an organ transplant. I was living, but the quality of life wasn’t there. Now, 
I have a whole new life. I’m self-sufficient. I will receive my first raise now in Janu- 
ary; I have great benefits and a wonderful life. But, but, but none of this would have 
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been possible without my parents, my family, my friends and Goodwill. I had the 
best team support anyone could have. I can truly say that I am blessed.” 

The stories are echoed by thousands of individuals who come to us every day for 
vocational training or other assistance in finding or preparing for work. These are 
the voices that the WIA system must be adequately prepared to nurture, and these 
are the individuals who most need the limited help that our Federal system can pro- 
vide. Thus, we hope that you will do everything possible to improve access to train- 
ing for individuals with barriers to work and help build bridges to self-sufficiency 
for those who face disadvantaging conditions as you consider provisions to include 
in reauthorization legislation. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony. We hope that you will 
consider Goodwill Industries International as an ongoing resource on issues affect- 
ing those individuals who we serve and look forward to answering any questions 
that you may have. 

Prepared Statement of the Indian and Native American Employment and 

Training Coalition 

SECTION 166: THE CORNERSTONE FOR NATIVE AMERICAN SERVICES 

The Native American programs authorized under Section 166 have a unique sta- 
tus within the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). The purposes of this Section in- 
clude a community focus, unlike that of all the other programs under the Act. The 
service population for the Section 166 programs consists of Native Americans — 
American Indians, Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiians — with a special relation- 
ship to the United States government established in the Constitution, treaties and 
numerous statutes. Native American people suffer from the most severe unemploy- 
ment and poverty rates of any group in the country. And the Section 166 programs 
are to be administered in a way consistent with basic Federal Indian policy, of 
which they are an important element. 

The special status of the Section 166 programs and the support provided for them 
under WIA are central to the relationship between Native American people and 
their institutions and the rest of the federally-funded workforce system. The provi- 
sions of Section 166 of the current law must be retained and strengthened in any 
WIA reauthorization measure. In this regard: 

• Native American programs must remain separate and distinct, with their own 
purposes and governing policy retained from Section 166 of WIA. 

• The flexibility of the current Section 166 programs must be continued and 
strengthened, governed by requirements which are specifically appropriate for Na- 
tive American programs. 

• The funding for the Section 166 Comprehensive Services and Supplemental 
Youth Services programs must be increased significantly. 

The Indian and Native American Employment and Training Coalition shares the 
commitment of leaders of the Senate Subcommittee on Employment, Safety and 
Training that the reauthorization of WIA should: 

• Improve the ability of WIA to operate effectively in rural areas. Most Indian 
reservations and Alaska Native villages are very rural. 

• Support economic development. Many of the problems of Native American peo- 
ple are directly or indirectly related to the lack of jobs in Native American commu- 
nities. 

• Further the flexibility permitted by the WIA law. Many Native American com- 
munities face labor market conditions very different from those of prosperous metro 
areas. The only way services can be effective is if there is an ability to tailor the 
delivery of workforce services to local conditions. 

REAUTHORIZATION ISSUES AND NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS 

Pending proposals for the reauthorization of WIA would continue Native Amer- 
ican programs under Section 166 as special, nationally-administered programs, pro- 
viding funding directly to Indian tribes, Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian organi- 
zations and Indian-controlled organizations serving Native people in off-reservation 
areas. However, several features of H.R. 1261, intended to address issues in the 
State-administered programs, would have very serious adverse consequences for the 
Section 166 programs. The provisions relate to: 

• The financing of one-stop centers. H.R. 1261 and other proposals would give 
Governors and local Workforce Investment Boards the authority to take Federal 
funds appropriated for services for Native American people away from Native grant- 
ees to use to fund the State’s one-stop centers and their services for non-Native peo- 
ple. 
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Native grantees and the Coalition strongly oppose these provisions. One- 
stop centers are often geographically inaccessible to Native people, especially those 
in rural areas. They do not provide the special services relevant to Native people 
and available through their own tribal and off-reservation organizations. Diverting 
Federal funds appropriated to serve Indian and other Native American needs to the 
States to be used for services to non-Native people would set a very serious prece- 
dent in Federal-Indian relations. Moreover, Native WIA programs, funded at a level 
of approximately $70 million per year cannot make any significant difference in the 
financial base of the State’s one-stop centers, whose partners collectively receive 
nearly $32 billion per year (including TANF funds ). 

The distribution of youth funding. Indian tribes and other grantees receiving 
Section 166 Supplemental Youth Services funds are currently allocated 1.5 percent 
of the approximately $1 billion provided for basic WIA youth services. H.R. 1261 
would reduce the base on which the reservation of Section 166 Supplemental Youth 
Services funds is calculated by 25 percent. 

Native grantees and the Coalition strongly urge the Congress to retain 
and increase the current funding level for the Section 166 Supplemental 
Youth Services program. Native grantees funded under this program should re- 
ceive not less than $15 million per year. The first contact with a work environment 
for many youth in reservation areas is through this program. Over the years it has 
enabled thousands of Native youth to establish a permanent, productive attachment 
to the workforce. In addition, Section 166 grantees serving off-reservation areas 
need support from the proposed Youth Challenge grant program and through the 
pilot and demonstration program account to assist the Native youth they serve to 
enter the workforce. 

In addition, the responsibilities of the Native American Employment and 
Training Council are at stake in reauthorization. Under current law, these re- 
sponsibilities include assisting the Labor Department in identifying highly qualified 
candidates to lead the Native programs Division within DOL. Native grantees and 
the Coalition oppose the provision in H.R. 1261 which would eliminate this respon- 
sibility, depriving the Department of valuable expertise in selecting persons for this 
position. 

The Coalition would like to thank the Committee for the opportunity to discuss 
WIA reauthorization issues of concern to the Native American community. 

Prepared Statement of the National Community Provider Coalition (NCPC) 

The National Community Provider Coalition (NCPC) is a newly-formed coalition 
of national organizations working to promote and enhance the employment, commu- 
nity living, economic self-sufficiency, and inclusion of individuals with disabilities by 
supporting community provider organizations offering employment, vocational, and 
related services and supports. 

As representatives of community providers across the nation, we believe that indi- 
viduals with disabilities want to work and are able to do so, given the appropriate 
supports and services. The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (WIA) and other em- 
ployment programs authorized under the Act, hold the promise of assisting many 
individuals with disabilities who want to work in obtaining and maintaining em- 
ployment within their communities. While WIA was intended to create a com- 
prehensive, seamless workforce development system for all job-seekers, individuals 
with disabilities have faced numerous barriers when attempting to access the sys- 
tem. Further, community providers who want to participate in the system and assist 
individuals with disabilities to gain and retain employment have also faced numer- 
ous challenges. 

The NCPC believes that reauthorization of WIA, which includes reauthorization 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, (the Rehabilitation Act), presents an 
opportunity to strengthen the nation’s workforce system for individuals with disabil- 
ities and assist community providers in becoming true partners in the system. A 
major overhaul of current law is not warranted at this time. Yet, improvements can 
be made. 

As the Senate considers reauthorization of WIA, and the programs authorized 
under the Rehabilitation Act, we offer these recommendations to ensure WIA fulfills 
the promise to individuals with disabilities, creates true partnership with commu- 
nity providers, and establishes the comprehensive, seamless system envisioned by 
Congress. We maintain WIA reauthorization must: 

• Increase physical and programmatic access to One-Stops; 

• Utilize performance measures that account for serving individuals with disabil- 
ities; 

• Improve transition services to youth with disabilities; 
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• Strengthen the role of community providers in One-Stops and on State and local 
Workforce Investment Boards; 

• Ensure separate, adequate funding for WIA programs and provide dedicated 
funding for One-Stop infrastructure; and 

• Strengthen programs and partnerships authorized under the Rehabilitation Act. 

I. FULFILLING THE PROMISE TO INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 

In February 2001, President Bush noted that the unemployment rate for people 
with disabilities hovers at 70 percent, and pledged to increase the ability of Ameri- 
cans with disabilities to integrate into the workforce. Individuals with disabilities 
want to work, and as community providers have long demonstrated, they can work 
when provided with appropriate supports and services. Local One-Stop Centers 
could provide vital employment and training services to many individuals who are 
not being served by the Vocational Rehabilitation system (VR) to increase their em- 
ployment, retention, and earnings capacity. However, the workforce development 
system cannot assist individuals in achieving successful employment if individuals 
with disabilities cannot get through the door or cannot access needed supports and 
services once inside. 

A. Increasing Physical and Programmatic Access to One-Stop Services 

Universal access is one of the underlying principles of WIA. For more than 25 
years, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act has mandated that Federal programs, 
or programs that receive Federal funds, are to be physically and programmatically 
accessible to people with disabilities. For more than 13 years, the Americans with 
Disabilities Act has required States to make programs under their jurisdiction phys- 
ically and programmatically accessible to people with disabilities. In 1998, Congress 
required the Federal agencies to make their electronic and information technology 
accessible to people with disabilities under Section 508 of the Rehabilitation Act. To- 
gether, these provisions are the driving force behind universal accessibility at the 
One-Stop system. 

Reasonable accommodations are necessary to ensure the meaningful participation 
of many individuals with disabilities in the services and programs available at the 
One-Stops. Unfortunately, despite the provisions in WIA that require One-Stops to 
be universally accessible, far too many fail to provide reasonable accommodations; 
too many individuals with disabilities are prevented from entering the centers, let 
alone utilizing the programs and services. 

Individuals with disabilities often need a broad array of individualized supports 
and services to assist them in obtaining and retaining employment. Unfortunately, 
too many One-Stops do not offer the array of supports and services necessary to as- 
sist individuals with mental retardation, cerebral palsy, and other significant dis- 
abilities. While it is already difficult to physically access many One-Stops, obtaining 
necessary services should not be further complicated by requiring individuals with 
disabilities — many of whom lack direct access to transportation or live in areas 
without accessible public transportation — to go somewhere else, some other time, on 
some other day for services that should be readily available. 

WIA’s “work-first approach” has also hampered the ability of individuals with dis- 
abilities to access needed services and supports and, in particular, training. The 
“work-first approach” promotes employment at any job as soon as it can be found, 
without consideration of an individual’s interests or capabilities, and without consid- 
eration of multiple and complex supports needed to obtain or sustain employment. 
Individuals with significant disabilities may need a comprehensive array of training 
supports and services before they begin working, as well as on-going or post-employ- 
ment supports and training. 

Recommendations 

NCPC recommends that the Senate take action necessary to ensure compliance 
with current requirements for universally accessible services. State and local work- 
force boards must recognize this obligation and guarantee both physical access and 
programmatic access at the One-Stops for individuals with disabilities, including in- 
dividuals with significant disabilities. Specifically, NCPC makes the following rec- 
ommendations : 

• State and local workforce plans must reflect a commitment to assure that indi- 
viduals with disabilities have physical and programmatic access to the workforce in- 
vestment system; 

• State and local workforce boards must increase the capacity of the workforce 
system to serve people with disabilities in outreach, intake, assessments, and serv- 
ice delivery; 
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• State and local workforce boards must demonstrate a commitment to training 
the One-Stop staff in serving individuals with disabilities; 

• Delivery of One-Stop services must be flexible so that individuals with disabil- 
ities can access individualized training as appropriate; and 

• States should require that their workforce investment systems comply with Sec- 
tion 508 of the Rehabilitation Act. 

B. Performance Measures 

NCPC maintains the current performance measurement system is flawed. Accord- 
ing to testimony provided by the Government Accounting Office (GAO) to this Sub- 
committee, the need for One-Stops to meet current performance measures is often 
the driving factor in deciding who receives WIA services. In order to meet current 
performance measurements, One-Stop staff is often reluctant to serve clients who 
may be less likely to find employment or experience earnings increases. Accordingly, 
some clients are denied services. The need to meet specific performance measures 
creates a disincentive to provide services to harder-to-serve populations. NCPC be- 
lieves that the effect of this flawed system significantly impacts the ability of indi- 
viduals with disabilities to receive appropriate training and employment services. 

However, the application of the Office of Management and Budget’s fourth pro- 
posed measure of efficiency (annual cost per participant) to all One-Stop partners 
is not the answer. This application would create additional disincentives to serving 
people with disabilities, many of whom require more costly services over a longer 
period of time. If performance measures are truly intended to rate performance ac- 
countability, it is important to ensure that we are measuring the effectiveness of 
the services provided, and not the cost. 

Recommendations 

Accordingly, NCPC makes the following recommendations: 

• Performance measures must be tailored to acknowledge the differences in popu- 
lations being served, recognizing and crediting provision of services to harder-to- 
serve populations; and 

• Congress should direct the Department of Labor to develop measures that more 
clearly represent the individualized needs of participants, including individuals with 
disabilities, and that provide incentives to serve individuals with significant barriers 
to employment, such as individuals with disabilities. 

C. Transition Services 

Youth with disabilities require proactive support from the workforce development, 
vocational rehabilitation, social security, education, and other systems to success- 
fully gain the experience, education, and skills to achieve and sustain employment. 
They confront many challenges in making the transition from school to adult life, 
but with appropriate supports can succeed in securing jobs, accessing post-secondary 
education, living independently, and fully participating in their communities. NCPC 
appreciates efforts to strengthen access to transition services through the reauthor- 
ization of IDEA, and recommends that comparable improvements be advanced 
through the reauthorization of WIA as well. 

The transition from high school to post-secondary education, employment, and 
independent living must begin early, or at least by 14 years of age (OSEP Report, 
2001). Ideally, it is at this point that young persons with disabilities, their families, 
and education, rehabilitation, workforce development, and other agencies initiate 
planning, services, and experiences that support future education and foster basic 
work skills development and employment, in order to develop essential skills for 
independent living. This dialogue should be inclusive and tailored to the unique 
needs and interests of each participating youth. 

The workforce development system should play a crucial role in helping youth 
with disabilities transition out of high-school into employment. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the percentage of students with disabilities currently participating in com- 
prehensive transition programs through WIA is very low, and students with signifi- 
cant disabilities are being served at even lower rates. We believe that there are a 
number of factors for this low rate of engagement: lack of awareness and under- 
standing of the needs of youth with disabilities by the local workforce boards; uncer- 
tainties regarding eligibility of youth with disabilities, particularly those students 
receiving SSI benefits; outcome measures that work to create disincentives to serv- 
ing youth with disabilities, particularly youth with significant disabilities; the lack 
of training of One-Stop staff in serving youth with disabilities; the failure to work 
with the local schools in developing effective transition programs; and the complete 
lack of outreach to youth with disabilities, particularly youth with significant dis- 
abilities. Proposals that significantly limit funding for in-school youth would only ex- 
acerbate the challenges an already underserved group of children face. 
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Recommendations 

NCPC believes that this reauthorization presents an important opportunity to im- 
prove transition services, and thus, employment outcomes, for youth with disabil- 
ities, and makes the following recommendations: 

• State and local workforce boards should place greater priority on serving youth 
with disabilities, particularly youth with significant disabilities, and should dem- 
onstrate this commitment in State and local plans; 

• Local One-Stop staff must receive better training on how to serve and provide 
reasonable accommodations to youth with disabilities; 

• Performance indicators should measure functional skills related to employment, 
such as handling money, making change, recognizing common symbols, getting to 
work on time, or dressing for work appropriately, as well as unpaid work experi- 
ence, such as community service; 

• Planning and implementing successful transition services for youth with disabil- 
ities must include and support families of youth with disabilities; 

• State and local workforce boards should recognize the role of nonprofit commu- 
nity providers and utilize the expertise in providing transition services to youth 
with disabilities and their families through partnerships, grants, or contracts; and 

• The local workforce boards must create a system — a collaboration among agen- 
cies — particularly education, in order to assure that youth with disabilities have suc- 
cessful post-secondary outcomes. 

II. CREATING TRUE PARTNERSHIPS WITH COMMUNITY PROVIDERS 

Under WIA, Congress established a public-private partnership from which all job- 
seekers could benefit. Actively involving all stakeholders in the system is critical to 
the success of this public-private partnership. WIA job seekers in general, and indi- 
viduals with disabilities in particular, could benefit from the WIA-envisioned, pub- 
lic-private partnerships between the One-Stops and community-based providers that 
current practice now impedes. Unfortunately, State and local workforce investment 
boards (WIBs) and local One-Stops have failed to adequately and effectively involve 
an essential partner: community organizations with experience in providing employ- 
ment supports and services to individuals with disabilities (community employment 
providers). 

A. Strengthening the Role of Community Providers in One-Stops 

Community employment providers continuously demonstrate that individuals 
with disabilities can work and be productive members of the community. Commu- 
nity providers have a long history of working with employers; they have dem- 
onstrated the benefits of hiring individuals with disabilities to local businesses, as 
well as to local, State and the Federal government. They have experience in tailor- 
ing jobs for individuals who were previously unseen as potential employees. They 
are employers themselves, many of whom are experiencing shortages of well-trained 
workers. In short, community providers have a first-hand understanding of the local 
workforce needs. All too often, local One-Stops do not recognize the value of 
partnering with private community employment providers. 

Community providers are excellent and appropriate — yet, often overlooked — re- 
sources for One-Stops. Community providers have proven to be cost-effective in de- 
livering skills development and training. Community providers can assist One-Stops 
in serving job-seekers with disabilities by offering the missing training, employment 
services, and needed wrap-around supports to sustain successful employment of peo- 
ple with disabilities. Being on the front lines each and every day, they have devel- 
oped creative approaches to jobs and job-training options that enable individuals 
with disabilities — and in particular, those with the most significant disabilities — to 
become productive employees. 

As employers themselves, community providers can also assist One-Stops in train- 
ing and other employment services to job-seekers without disabilities. Community 
providers have experience in assisting individuals who may have numerous barriers 
to employment; these same providers may also have the experience and staff re- 
sources necessary to assist other job seekers. 

There are many examples of successful partnerships between One-Stops and com- 
munity providers. One example is Challenge Industries, Inc. located in Ithaca, New 
York. Challenge is a vocational rehabilitation agency, serving over 500 job seekers 
per year and is comprised of individuals with disabilities and job seekers 
transitioning from public assistance. The program is an integral component in the 
successful Tompkins (County) Workforce New York One-Stop system. 

Although many areas in New York State report continued failure to widen partici- 
pation in the local One-Stop system, Tompkins Workforce New York One-Stop sys- 
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tem has achieved success, in part, by its inclusion of community providers. Where 
other One-Stops have been unable to achieve the overall goals set forth in WIA, 
Challenge’s involvement in Tompkins Workforce New York One-Stop has helped to 
eliminate duplication of services. Some unique features, which have resulted from 
the inclusion of community providers in the Tompkins Workforce New York One- 
Stop system, include: 

• Co-location of agencies serving job seekers with barriers, resulting in more ef- 
fective networking and supports for job seekers (including, but not limited to, hous- 
ing, transportation, child-care, financial planning, etc.); 

• Active participation in One-Stop planning, including marketing the “system,” 
rather than approaching the business community as several distinct agencies; 

• Greater support systems and individualized training opportunities for job seek- 
ers (have been able to tap into WIA funds, when VR is unable to financially assist); 

• Shared staffing in the One-Stop center, which includes direct staff from commu- 
nity based agencies who specialize in serving individuals with disabilities; 

• Increased participation with America’s One-Stop Operating System has im- 
proved the reportable outcomes representing successful job placements of individ- 
uals with disabilities; and 

• Disability expertise in the One-Stop system (accessibility, accommodations, 
workplace disclosure, social security advisement, tax credits and other work incen- 
tives). 

In order to better serve individuals with disabilities seeking One-Stop services, ex- 
amples like the one above must become the rule, not the exception. One-Stops must 
draw upon community providers as partners — not as competitors in the One-Stop 
system. 

Recommendations: 

• One-Stops must actively reach to and partner with community providers serv- 
ing individuals with disabilities. 

• The Department of Labor and State workforce boards should create incentives 
to encourage One-Stops to serve individuals with disabilities and partner with com- 
munity providers. 

B. Ensuring Representation of Disability Interest — Including Community 
Providers — on State and Local WIBs 

Congress understood the important role that community employment providers 
play in assisting job-seekers with disabilities and included provisions in WIA that 
community organizations be represented on both State WIBs and local WIBs. To ad- 
dress the needs of individuals with disabilities, Section lll(b)(l)(C)(v) of the Act 
provides that State WIBs shall include representatives ... of organizations that 
have experience and expertise in the delivery of workforce investment activities, in- 
cluding . . . community organizations within the State [emphasis added]. Section 
117(b)(2)(A)(iv) states that membership of each local WIB shall include representa- 
tives of community organizations, including organizations representing individuals 
with disabilities for a local area in which such organizations are present [emphasis 
added] . 

Nearly 5 years after implementation of the WIA, many State and local boards do 
not fully understand the need to involve community employment providers. State 
WIBs are attempting to address the employment needs of individuals with disabil- 
ities by including a representative of the State vocational rehabilitation program 
(VR) on the State WIB, as required by WIA. However, all too often, VR is rep- 
resented by the head of the umbrella agency housing the Designated State Unit ad- 
ministering the VR program, rather than the director of the VR program. In addi- 
tion, some States — based on the grandfather clause in Title I of WIA — use pre- 
viously existing boards to operate as the State WIB and may not have anyone at 
all representing VR. 

Community providers have also had limited success in becoming members of local 
WIBs. Currently, WIA requires local WIBs to include representatives of local com- 
munity-based organizations. As a result, many WIBs include representatives of the 
public VR program and individuals with disabilities. Across the country, however, 
providers have offered differing experiences of serving on local boards. Although 
some excellent relationships have been established between local boards, VR, people 
with disabilities, and community-based providers, other regions are sorely lacking 
such relationships and have expressed concerns over the inability to establish such 
relationships. 

Recommendations 

• States and the One-Stops should take additional steps to get more representa- 
tion from the disability community in the WIA system by ensuring direct represen- 
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tation of Vocational Rehabilitation (VR), community-based providers, and people 
with disabilities on State WIBs. 

• Section lll(b)(l)(CXv) should be amended to read as follows (proposed language 
is bold type): 

(v) representatives of individuals and organizations that have experience and ex- 
pertise in the delivery of workforce investment activities, including chief executive 
officers of community colleges and community-based organizations within the State 

(including organizations representing and providing employment service to 
individuals with disabilities); 

• NCPC believes each State WIB must also include in its membership the State’s 
VR director, i.e., the person who is responsible for overseeing the administration of 
the State plan for VR services, or an individual designated by the VR director. In 
States where the law has established a separate State VR agency to serve individ- 
uals who are blind and visually impaired, the director of that specific VR program 
should also be a voting member of the State WIB. 

To accomplish this recommendation, Section lll(b)(l)(C)(vi)(II) should be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

Section lll(bXlXCXviXII): 

(vi) (II) in the case of the public Vocational Rehabilitation program au- 
thorized under Title I of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 720 et 
seq.), the Vocational Rehabilitation director employed by the Designated 
State Unit or the Vocational Rehabilitation directors in States that have a 
separate State entity that is responsible for the rehabilitation of individ- 
uals who are blind and visually impaired; and 

Redesignate current subsection (vi)(II) as (viXIII). 

• With respect to local WIBs, Section 117(b)(2)(A)(iv) must be strengthened to en- 
sure that the interests of people with disabilities continue to remain a part of local 
WIA implementation by making specific reference to a representative of the public 
VR program, a representative of community-based providers, and at least one indi- 
vidual with a disability. 

III. ESTABLISHING THE COMPREHENSIVE, SEAMLESS WORKFORCE SYSTEM 

To ensure the comprehensive, seamless One-Stop system that WIA set to create, 
One-Stops and their public and private partners must have adequate funding to de- 
liver the services and supports required by all job-seekers, including individuals 
with disabilities. 

To date, funding levels for One-Stops and their services have not kept pace with 
the demand. WIA adult, dislocated worker, and youth training programs all received 
less funding from fiscal year 2002 to 2003, and again the President’s fiscal year 
2004 budget request. Just last week, the House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees approved WIA funding levels for fiscal year 2004 that, in general, are equal 
to fiscal year 2003 amounts. Given inflation and current demands on the system, 
this equates to a funding cut. Better alternatives than simply cutting WIA funding 
must be identified and implemented. As the nation’s economy fails to rebound as 
quickly as hoped, as State budget deficits continue to grow, and as more individuals 
find themselves struggling in today’s economy, it is imperative that the nation’s 
workforce investment system has appropriate funding to support the demands on 
the system. 

An important funding issue that WIA reauthorization must address is the lack 
of One-Stop infrastructure funding. Currently, no funding source exists to support 
One-Stop infrastructure. Yet, a sound infrastructure is critical to the success of One- 
Stops — to increase physical and programmatic access and improve services available 
to all participants, and particularly individuals with disabilities. 

As a recent GAO report found, paying for the costs associated with operating One- 
Stops without a dedicated funding stream has been an on-going challenge. Lack of 
infrastructure funding has contributed to the physical and programmatic inacces- 
sibility on many One-Stops for many individuals with disabilities. The lack of spe- 
cific infrastructure dollars often results in funding being diverted from WIA pro- 
grams and services and from mandatory partners. As a result, funding is taken from 
service delivery and precludes job-seekers from obtaining necessary services. In par- 
ticular, individuals with disabilities cannot receive the individualized supports and 
services to obtain and maintain employment. Providing infrastructure funding will 
allow WIA program and other partner program funding to be directed to delivering 
services to job-seekers and will help offset reductions in Federal appropriations for 
WIA programs. Therefore, a separate line-item for infrastructure funding must be 
authorized so that other WIA programs — as well as other partner programs such as 
vocational rehabilitation — are not raided. 
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The NCPC is also concerned with the Administration’s proposal that was incor- 
porated into the House-passed WIA reauthorization legislation (H.R. 1261) that 
would consolidate funding for all three of the WIA Title I adult programs — adults, 
dislocated workers, and the Wagner-Peyser State grants into one single grant. While 
the intent is to free-up funding that would have been dedicated for administrative 
purposes, the NCPC believes that, by consolidating funding streams into one single 
fund, dislocated workers will be able to access a disproportionate amount of funding, 
crowding out individuals with disabilities seeking individualized supports and serv- 
ices as adult workers. 

Recommendations 

• Adequate funding must be provided for WIA programs to support current de- 
mands on the system; 

• Separate, dedicated funding must be authorized in order to support physically 
and programmatically accessible infrastructures of One-Stops; and 

• Separate funding for WIA adult, dislocated worker, and Wagner-Peyser grants 
programs must be maintained. 

IV. STRENGTHENING THE REHABILITATION ACT 

While reauthorization of WIA and its programs offers the opportunity to strength- 
en partnerships between the workforce investment system and community provid- 
ers, attention must also be paid to strengthening partnerships among programs au- 
thorized by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended (Rehab Act), and community 
providers. 

A. Reconnecting Partnership between JWOD & Fed/State VR 

The Rehab Act should acknowledge that individuals with disabilities may benefit 
from other Federal and State job training and rehabilitation related programs, in- 
cluding the Javits-Wagner-O’Day Program (JWOD). The Rehab Act must require 
State VR agencies to collaborate and cooperate with these programs to ensure the 
full participation of individuals with disabilities in the benefits of these State and 
Federal programs. State VR agencies must only provide the technical assistance 
needed to assist and facilitate the physical and programmatic accessibility of all job 
training and rehabilitation related programs for persons with physical, mental, sen- 
sory and cognitive disabilities. 

The VR program and the JWOD program must work cooperatively to create em- 
ployment opportunities for people with severe disabilities and to prepare them to 
succeed. Policies, practices, and events of recent times have limited the cooperation 
of these two venerable programs. Common ground should be identified on which the 
employment of people with severe disabilities can once again be the focus of their 
cooperative efforts. 

Recommendations: 

• Add State plan requirements for State agencies to: 

1. Describe the manner in which cooperative agreements with private nonprofit 
vocational rehabilitation service providers will be established; and 

2. Identify the needs and utilization of community rehabilitation programs under 
the Act commonly known as the Javits-Wagner-O’Day Act. 

B. Defining Extended Employment 

Currently, the Rehab Act does not have a definition of extended employment. 
NCPC believes a definition of extended employment is needed. 

Recommendation 

• Add a definition of extended employment to the Rehab Act that defines ex- 
tended employment to mean work in a non-integrated or sheltered setting for a pub- 
lic or private nonprofit agency or organization that provides compensation in accord- 
ance with Section 14(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act and any needed support 
services to an individual with a disability to enable the individual to continue to 
train or otherwise prepare for competitive employment, unless the individual 
through informed choice chooses to remain in extended employment. 

C. Ensuring Effective Implementation of the Ticket to Work Program 

Through the Rehab Act 

The Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act of 1999 (TTWWIIA) 
created the Ticket to Work and Self-Sufficiency Program (Ticket Program). Two sig- 
nificant goals of TTWWIIA are to increase the universe of private providers who will 
assist Social Security Disability Income (SSDI) and Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) beneficiaries with disabilities in obtaining employment and increase the em- 
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ployment rate of people with disabilities, reducing their reliance on Social Security 
benefits. The Social Security Administration (SSA) began rollout of the Ticket Pro- 
gram in early 2002 and the Ticket Program will be nation-wide by 2004. Eligible 
Beneficiaries receiving a ticket to work will be able to deposit their Ticket with an 
Employment Network (EN) or the State VR program and receive services and sup- 
ports to obtain or regain employment. 

The Rehab Act must ensure that individuals with a Ticket who are also eligible 
for VR services choose when and where to deposit their Ticket. Local community 
employment providers serving as ENs and the VR program must work together, as 
necessary, to ensure that individuals with severe disabilities receive necessary serv- 
ices and supports to be successful under the Ticket Program and can reach their 
employment goals. 

Recommendations 

• The Rehab Act must ensure that the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(RSA), the SSA, and the Department of Labor (DoL) work cooperatively for effective 
implementation of the Ticket to Work Program across the nation. 

• The Rehab Act must require RSA, SSA, and DoL to work cooperatively to pro- 
vide outreach to eligible individuals receiving Tickets and potential ENs about the 
Ticket Program. 

• The Rehab Act must encourage RSA and SSA to work together to ensure that 
individuals receiving VR services who receive a Ticket have real choice when select- 
ing an EN and that there is no auto-assignment of tickets to VR. 

D. Dedicated Funding Must Remain for Supported Employment, Projects 
With Industry, Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, and Recre- 
ation Projects 

The Rehabilitation Act includes a number of smaller, specialized programs de- 
signed to address specific service needs of individuals with disabilities. NCPC 
strongly supports the balance that is struck with these dedicated programs and 
urges their continuation in the pending reauthorization of the Rehabilitation Act. 
Since these programs serve a very important role as adjuncts to the VR services au- 
thorized under Title I of the Rehabilitation Act, NCPC cannot support the Presi- 
dent’s request to consolidate these separate funding streams into the Title I State 
VR grant. 

Recommendation 

• The Supported Employment State Grant program, Projects With Industries 
(PWI), Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, and Recreation Projects must continue 
to exist as distinct programs within the Rehabilitation Act. 

Prepared Statement of the Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. (SPI) is pleased to have the opportunity 
to submit comments to the Senate Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and 
Pensions Subcommittee on Employment, Safety, and Training for its June 18, 2003, 
hearing on the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) reauthorization. 

Founded in 1937, SPI is the primary plastics industry trade association represent- 
ing the entire plastics industry supply chain which includes plastics products proc- 
essors, manufacturers of machines and molds, and raw material (resin) suppliers. 
The plastics industry represents the fourth largest manufacturing sector in this 
country, employing 1.5 million workers and providing $330 billion in annual ship- 
ments. 


SPI SUPPORTS WIA reauthorization 

SPI supports the reauthorization of WIA. It has made a significant contribution 
to the needed training and education of incumbent workers in the plastics industry. 
Even though manufacturing industries in the U.S., including the plastics industry, 
have experienced a serious economic downturn and resulting layoffs, there still ex- 
ists a shortfall of skilled employees. Workers in manufacturing need to be much 
more skilled than 20 years ago. The WIA has demonstrated that it can play a sig- 
nificant role meeting this need that is critical to ensuring the competitiveness of 
U.S. manufacturing. 

Further, SPI supports the reauthorization of WIA because Federal monies are 
subsidizing training and certification that businesses could not otherwise afford. The 
training and certification programs have been shown to reduce operating expenses 
and increase profits; thereby, making the businesses more competitive. 

Finally, without the Federal assistance, today most companies cannot afford train- 
ing and certification. Training budgets have been drastically reduced in most compa- 
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nies, especially smaller to mid-sized companies, which comprise a large part of the 
U.S. plastics industry. State funded customized training programs through commu- 
nity colleges and technical colleges have been cut also. 

SECTOR-BASED TRAINING UNDER WLA 

SPI has been able to help the plastics industry utilize training opportunities 
under the WIA and hopes to significantly expand such opportunities. Further in the 
testimony are summaries of two workforce training projects that SPI conducted with 
the States of Florida and North Carolina. Both of these projects were fully funded 
with WIA dollars, at a cost of $700 per person in Florida (2001) and $800 per person 
in North Carolina (2002-2003). WlA monies subsidized the cost of both training and 
certification testing. 

SPI has conducted operator training and certification testing in injection molding 
and extrusion in FL, NC, SC, GA, PA, CA, OH, MI, WI, NH, NY, KY, AR, MD, LA, 
KS. In NY, FL, NC, SC, and CA, companies received 100 percent funding through 
their local Workforce Investment Board (WIB) or a State-funded program. PA and 
KY offered a 50 percent reimbursement through State funded programs. The other 
States did not offer funding for IWT or funding was not available because their IWT 
program was under development. In some cases, partial funding was available 
through either local or State programs but funds were obligated for the agent’s fis- 
cal year or companies chose not to apply for partial funding due to the “red tape” 
involved. In instances where SPI or a company receives funding, training is coupled 
with the respective certification exam. Companies can elect to participate in the Na- 
tional Certification in Plastics Program (NCP) exam without participating in the 
training program. In most cases, if a company participates only in the NCP, the 
company pays for the testing. 

The National Certification in Plastics Program is conducted under the auspices 
of SPI. The NCP program was implemented in 1998 and the training program for 
operators was implemented in 2000. Approximately 150 companies have partici- 
pated in either SPI’s testing or training programs. Between 1998 and 2003, SPI ad- 
ministered Internet-based certification exams in injection molding, extrusion, blow 
molding or thermoforming to 642 workers. Of the 642, approximately 92 percent or 
590 workers have passed one of the exams and become certified operators. In addi- 
tion to these 642 workers, SPI has tested an additional 1,066 workers in injection 
molding or extrusion following their completion of SPI’s 28-hour training course. Of 
the 1,066 workers, approximately 85 percent or 906 workers have earned their cer- 
tification as plastics operators. 

In addition to operator training delivered via SPI’s Plastics Learning Network 
(PLN), SPI has partnered with Paulson Training, Inc. to conduct technician level 
training in injection molding troubleshooting. Approximately 157 technicians in FL, 
NC, SC, NY, and NH have participated in this 2-day seminar. 127 of the 157 re- 
ceived 100 percent funding for the training subsidized with WIA dollars by local 
workforce boards. This training did not result in certification, but companies viewed 
it as important technical training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO STREAMLINE AND FINE TUNE WIA TO INCREASE EFFECTIVENESS 

Some State programs are more effective than others because they have stream- 
lined the process for companies. Thus far, Florida has been the most customer- 
friendly for SPI because there is one point person at the State Workforce Invest- 
ment Board (WIB) level rather than multiple contacts at the local WIB level. 

For reporting purposes, SPI has one report to submit to the State rather than one 
report per WIB. From the company’s perspective, the application is not cumbersome 
and can be submitted by the Internet. 

SPI and Florida’s point person divide the responsibilities and communicate fre- 
quently when funding grants are involved. Reporting by the company is minimal 
and all forms are web-friendly. On the other hand, when IWT programs are admin- 
istered at the local level, SPI develops a relationship with more people, and is more 
involved in building local training partnerships. This type of collaboration has prov- 
en valuable for the community/technical college system, economic and workforce de- 
velopment agencies, and the participating companies. 

Simplicity is the key to State programs working more effectively. Keep the IWT 
application short, simple, and ask only for necessary information (info that is need- 
ed for tracking standard outcomes). Also, timely turn-around time for application 
approval is important. IWT application review committees should work to expedite 
the evaluation and approval process. 
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WIA SHOULD BE MORE DEMAND DRIVEN 

SPI has found that States that identify “high-skills” targeted industries are more 
responsive to employers and their current and future workforce needs. In these 
States, local boards have a sense of direction and support from the State, and can 
focus on serving growth industries. 

WIA SHOULD BE MORE FLEXIBLE 

WIA should be flexible in order to be able to adjust to an ever-changing economy 
and resultant changing needs of workers. SPI recently hosted a focus group for eval- 
uating its current training and certification programs, and also for assessing future 
training and certification needs. This effort resulted in recommendations to develop 
technical level training and technical certifications for the plastics industry. 

PROVIDE MORE DEFINITION FOR INCUMBENT WORKER TRAINING 

SPI thinks that the training of the unemployed, underemployed, welfare recipi- 
ents, and dislocated workers is very important; however, SPI thinks that the train- 
ing of incumbent workers is equally important. Companies that remain sufficiently 
competitive to be able to create jobs are those that continuously upgrade the skills 
of their workforce. 

WIA funds should be allocated at the local level depending on current and pro- 
jected workforce needs. In areas where there have been numerous closures and lay- 
offs, awards of WIA funds should reflect the need for re-training and education of 
dislocated workers. 

Also, awards of WIA funds should reflect the current and future needs of incum- 
bent workers in high-skills and growth sectors, thus providing upward mobility for 
incumbents, and at the same time, providing entry level jobs for the unemployed 
and underemployed. 

SPI thinks that the WIA should provide more definition for IWT. This would be 
especially valuable because IWT training is a growing trend with local and State 
WIB’s. WIA says little about IWT. There are few guidelines mentioned. Because of 
this, local and State workforce boards create their own guidelines. Many guidelines 
require too much work and documentation for the participating companies. 

Several local WIB’s with which SPI has worked created requirements much like 
those in other funded programs. For instance, one local board created an employee 
information sheet that was two pages long. Questions about drug abuse, pregnancy, 
etc. were included, much like the standard WIA application. Initially, the board 
asked employers for two forms of ID on each student along with a copy of their I- 
9 form. In addition, the application had so many performance and monthly reporting 
requirements that several of the companies lost interest. One company said, “Forget 
it, I don’t have the time for this bureaucracy.” 

COMPOSITION OF STATE BOARDS 

Board membership at the State and local levels needs to be at least 51 percent 
business representation and chaired by business in order to be more effective. Inclu- 
sion of economic and workforce agencies is also important, along with representation 
from educational institutions. Legislative representation and labor union represen- 
tation should be encouraged but not made a requirement. 

WORKFORCE INVESTMENT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Workforce investment goes hand in hand with economic development. Human cap- 
ital is any company’s most valuable resource. Targeted and “growth” occupations 
should get greater consideration for WIA funds. 

WIA SHOULD PROVIDE GUIDANCE ON HOW TO MEASURE OUTCOMES 

While there is significant focus on outcomes, there is not a system in place to edu- 
cate and train companies on how to measure outcomes. It is easy to measure reten- 
tion or wage increase within 6 months but it is more difficult to measure turnover 
rate, quality improvements, decrease in worker’s compensation costs, machine down 
time, etc. all of which affect a company’s bottom line. Similarly, SPI is not aware 
of any system for measuring delivery effectiveness other than the standard job re- 
tention and wage increase metrics. 

A customer satisfaction indicator for both employers and individuals should be 
maintained, and One Stop Center performance must be measured towards customer 
satisfaction. The best One-Stop Centers are those that gather customer service input 
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from employers and individuals and then use the information productively. To be 
a “Certified One-Stop”, a customer service indicator should be a requirement. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WORKFORCE BOARDS PARTNERSHIP 

SPI thinks that the Act’s support of sector-based training alliances across the na- 
tion is very important and is working to more effectively utilize such alliances. On 
June 24, SPI announced a strategic alliance with the National Association of Work- 
force Boards (NAWB) for the purpose of educating State and local workforce boards 
about the plastics industry and enlisting their assistance and resources in creating 
training partnerships. 

SPI is targeting State and local WIB’s in the top 20 plastics employment States. 
NAWB is also targeting/educating State and local WIB’s in the top 10 plastics em- 
ployment States. This effort has just begun and more time is needed to ascertain 
the effectiveness of the combined efforts of SPI and NAWB. 

Working with NAWB should allow SPI to more effectively target training for plas- 
tics companies. SPI has already targeted regions within States that have a high 
density of plastics companies. Working with NAWB will allow SPI to reach the other 
half of the equation . . . the local boards. WIA allows clients and companies the 
flexibility of choosing their training providers. 

SPI hopes that the partnership will facilitate communication among local boards, 
companies, community agencies, educational institutions, and SPI. SPI thinks that 
a more informed audience will result in boards and companies that have interest 
in collaborative training projects that may utilize WIA funds. The alliance will pro- 
vide information aimed at helping plastics manufacturing companies in the regions 
to upgrade the skills of the current and future plastics industry workforce. 

EXAMPLES OF SPl’S WORK WITH STATE WORKFORCE BOARDS 

Following are two models, one in Florida and one in North Carolina, that illus- 
trate how SPI has worked with State Workforce Boards. 

FLORIDA INCUMBENT WORKER PLASTICS TRAINING PROJECT 

The Consortium 

The Florida Plastics Learning Consortium was a partnership between Workforce 
Florida, Inc. (WFI) and SPI that conducted the Florida Incumbent Worker Plastics 
Training Project between March 13 and July 27, 2001. This innovative project 
brought together a State Workforce Development Board, a national trade associa- 
tion, a State broadcasting network, a manufacturing extension research and train- 
ing program, 33 Florida plastics manufacturing companies, and 9 educational insti- 
tutions to train and certify incumbent workers as plastics operators. In addition to 
the broad stakeholder involvement, the project was unique because it utilized WIA 
dollars to fund the industry-specific training and testing. 

The Service Providers 

The Plastics Learning Network (PLN) and the National Certification in Plastics 
(NCP) programs, administered by SPI, provided both the training and certification 
testing services. The NCP was developed by the industry in collaboration with the 
Educational Testing Service’s Chauncey Group to provide an independent, third 
party evaluation of employee skills resulting in a portable national credential. The 
PLN is a consortium of the SPI, the Polymers Center of Excellence (PCE) and South 
Carolina Education Television (SCETV), which broadcasts plastics training nation- 
wide. 

Background and Goals 

In 1999, the State Workforce Development Board, Workforce Florida, Inc., in con- 
junction with Enterprise Florida, Inc., the State economic development entity, iden- 
tified a need for skills upgrade training for existing workers in the plastics industry. 
The plastics industry sector is considered a “targeted industry” in Florida, offering 
“high skill/high wage” jobs. 

The goal of WFI was to assist employers in upgrading the skills of their workers, 
thus providing an avenue for advancement and retention. A secondary goal of WFI 
was to pilot a multi-employer training project utilizing an alternative delivery meth- 
od for use as a model for future projects in other industries. 

To achieve this goal, WFI and SPI, through a State Incumbent Worker Training 
Program grant award, created a partnership whereby WFI fully funded the PLN 
certification training and testing for qualified Florida companies, a value of $700 per 
worker. SPI provided the live, interactive training via satellite to designated 
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downlink sites in Florida and subsequent testing of participants at designated test- 
ing centers utilizing Florida’s educational system. 

Several partners made additional cash and in-kind contributions to the training 
project. For example: SPI contributed an estimated $149,000 in marketing efforts 
and staff time, PCE contributed $18,000 in-kind for instructor training and course 
development, SCETV contributed $8,000 in-kind for staff time, and many of the par- 
ticipating employers paid their employees wages while in training as well as associ- 
ated travel expenses. 

When asked how Command Medical Products, Inc., Ormond Beach, Florida, com- 
pensated their employees for participating, Brad Harris, VP of Operations, re- 
sponded: 

All hourly participants were paid their normal wage rate during the training ses- 
sions. Our training goal was to increase company knowledge in extrusion while pro- 
viding a foundation for new and incumbent extruder operator learning. 

The potential financial gain for all participants was the promotional opportunity 
that would result from business growth. New extrusion operators could also benefit 
from the knowledge gained through PLN since their wage progression is based on 
demonstrated skill. Two employees have received increases based on these criteria. 

Incumbent Worker Plastics Training Project 

The Florida Incumbent Worker Plastics Training Project was well received by em- 
ployers and employees because the training was: State funded, conveniently deliv- 
ered, live and interactive, short-term in length, and resulted in a national credential 
for the workers. David Outlaw, Plant Manager of Precise Technology, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida observed: 

The PLN courses are useful for all departments within a plastics operation because 
they remove the mystery usually confined to the manufacturing floor and help ad- 
ministrative, manufacturing, design, mold-building and, maintenance people under- 
stand the fundamentals of the business. 

Because of this project, I have become more involved in workforce development on 
a local and State level. Overall, we have brought people and organizations together 
who want to work toward improving the lives of our workers and the Florida econ- 
omy. 

Program Delivery 

To deliver the training, PLN utilized SCETV for broadcasting and the renowned 
Polymers Center of Excellence in Charlotte, NC, for instruction. PLN contracted 
with 10 Florida downlink sites equipped with distance-learning classrooms. These 
sites included seven community colleges, one technical college, one plant facility and 
one middle school. 

Incumbent workers enrolled in either “Preparation for National Certification in 
Injection Molding” or “Preparation for National Certification in Extrusion.” Classes 
were held at the sites 2 times per week, from 4—6 p.m. for 7 weeks. After completion 
of training, workers took the National Certification in Plastics exam at their local 
community college, with college personnel serving as proctors. The exam was admin- 
istered through Net Certification, an on-line testing vendor. 

Outcomes 

Through this collaborative partnership, 210 of the 230 incumbent workers (91.3 
percent) completed the training and passed the NCP exam, thereby receiving a na- 
tionally recognized, portable credential as either an injection molding or extrusion 
operator. 

The incumbent workers that participated were from 33 companies located across 
two Florida counties in both rural and urban areas. This training project produced 
more highly skilled and knowledgeable workers resulting in 33 promotions at an av- 
erage wage increase of $.59/hour (ranging from $. 25/hour to $. 97/hour) at 8 of the 
33 companies. Other companies plan to consider wage increases at the time of em- 
ployee performance evaluations. 

Conclusion 

The Florida Plastics Learning Consortium is an excellent example of how an inno- 
vative, collaborative training partnership can leverage multiple resources to serve 
employers throughout a State, resulting in benefits for the incumbent worker, the 
employer, the local community, and the State. In 2002, the NAWB recognized WFI’s 
and SPI’s partnership with a prestigious Theodore E. Small Workforce Partnership 
Award. 

Workforce Florida, Inc., the State’s workforce board, has supported SPI’s training 
initiatives in Florida since the spring of 2001. SPI has completed its third training 
contract with Workforce Florida who has said that “SPI is Florida’s poster child” for 
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successful incumbent worker training. The 2001 grant greatly influenced the two 
additional grants that SPI received. In the fall of 2001, SPI received a grant through 
The Agency for Workforce Innovation, which is under the umbrella of Workforce 
Florida. Tbis grant ended in fall 2002 and was for operator training and certifi- 
cation. 

In the spring of 2003, SPI received a grant through Workforce Florida’s Incum- 
bent Worker Training Program. As in the spring of 2001, this grant was for techni- 
cian training. Workforce Florida reported at the recent SPI/NAWB Alliance Lunch- 
eon that 84 percent of the trainees in the spring 2001 project are still employed in 
the plastics industry and have averaged a wage increase of $1. 00/hour. 
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Executive Summary 

This is a critical time in our economic history. Demographers are projecting severe shortages in 
skilled workers in the next ten years. While the skills gap will be a crisis in 2010, the lack of 
basic skills, technical skills and competencies is an issue for industry right now. To meet this 
challenge, we need to invest in worker education and training. 

In the next two years, the federal government will be reauthorizing a number of programs that 
affect workforce education and training: the Workforce Investment Act, the Higher Education 
Act, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the Adult 
Education and Family Literacy Act, and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education 
Act. Incremental changes in current programs and services are needed but are not enough. Now 
is the time to take a more strategic approach to workforce education and training and create a 
seamless, dynamic, and sufficiently-funded system for advancing the skills and credentials and 
productivity of our entire workforce. In order to meet the current and future demand for skilled 
workers, a strong, national system for workforce education and training requires us to: 

1 . Invest in training on a scale that supports the well-being of the nation’s economy and so 
that it is not just a privilege for the lucky few 

2. Expand the scope of all federal training and education programs to reach incumbent 
workers, particularly those with low skill and income levels, and to help them advance to 
jobs that pay family-sustaining wages 

3. Use federal resources to leverage state, local and private investment in education and 
training 

4. Create stronger linkages with higher education programs and help to improve access, 
retention and success for working adults pursuing skills and credentials 

5. Strengthen connections between workforce training and employers, as well as with 
economic and community development initiatives/strategies, and fund interventions that 
engage the private sector 

To do this, we can build on a number of assets already in place, such as: 
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• A strong community college system 

• A One-Stop CiireeT Center infrastructure 

• A burgeoning distance learning field 

• Existing employer-provided training programs and those offered through labor- 
management partnerships 

• Training provisions of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 

• A strong network of private, non-profit, community-based education and training 
providers 

• Innovative models for serving employers, including strategics that focus on identifying or 
building career ladders within sectors or industries and modular training that provides 
flexibility in scheduling and a focus on outcomes rather than seat time. 

• Workforce intermediaries who bring together key partners and functions to advance 
careers for all workers, increase business productivity, and improve regional 
competitiveness 

• Federal income tax incentives such as Section 127, the Hope Scholarship Credit and the 
Lifetime Learning Tax Credit 

• Federal student financial aid 

• Stale level support for incumbent worker training 

The assets listed above are all key elements of a strong and productive workforce education and 
training system, but by themselves they are not enough. Changes are needed to bring them 
together and build a system that works - for employers, for incumbent workers, for the 
unemployed, and for the future workforce. 

In this paper we are putting forth a scries of recommendations to help move the various building 
blocks toward the creation of a national system for workforce education and training. In addition 
to recommendations for incremental change, we are also including several innovative reforms 
that we call “system renovations" - ideas for new and dramatic ways of configuring programs 
and services that would result in a system that is more streamlined, easier to navigate, and more 
focused on providing training opportunities for higher skills and credenlials. 

1. Invest in education and training on a scale that supports the well-being of the nation’s 
economy and so that it is not just a privilege for the lucky few 

and 

2. Expand the scope of federal training and education programs to reach incumbent 
workers, particularly those with low skill and income levels, and to help them advance to 
jobs that pay family-sustaining wages 

The following recommendations arc designed to increase the amount of education and 
training that is offered through WIA, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, the Higher 
Education Act, and the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act and to increase training that 
is offered to low income workers. 

• Increase Funding Allocation for Individual Training Accounts (WIA) 

• Increase Education and Training Opportunities Under TANF (TANF) 
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» Amend Pell Grants to Better Serve Low Income Students Who Work {Higher Education 
Act) 

• Increase Funding and Build Capacity for ABE Programs (Adult Education and Family 
Literacy) 

• Relax the Sequence of Services That Lead to Training (WIA) 

• Simplify Performance Measures While Encouraging Training (WIA) 

• Eliminate the “Student Aid Disreeard” and clarify the sequence of Pell Grants vs, UAs 
(WIA, HEA) 

• Provide Separate Funding Stream for One-stop Career Center Infrastructure and Wagner- 
Peyser (WIA) 

• Build Capacity of One-Stop Career Centers to Serve Incumbent Workers (WIA) 

• System Renovation: Reinvent the ITA Program According Lo Pell Grant Model 

3. Use federal resources fo leverage state, local and private Investment in education and 
training 

Besides Ihe federal government, other beneficiaries - states, employers, and individual 
workers - also have stakes in the health of Ihe labor market and can be expected to shoulder 
some of the cost. The following recommendations are designed to leverage investments front 
some of these other stakeholders. 

• Support the Expanded Financing of ITAs Combining Federal Funds with Other Sources 
(WIA) 

• Provide Incenti ves for States to Use TANF for Low Income Workers (TANF) 

• Support State Funding of Private Sector Training Programs 

• System Renovation: Lifelong Learning Accounts (LiLAs) 


4. Create stronger linkages with higher education programs and help to improve access, 
retention and success for working adults pursuing skills and credentials 

In addition to the financial barrier, access to training for workers dependent on WIA has been 
limited in terms of provider choice because the burdensome eligibility requirements have 
driven many providers away. In addition, access for adult workers can be highl y dependent 
on the ability of educational institutions to meet this population’s needs in terms of skill 
level, scheduling, and flexibility in program offerings. We offer the following 
recommendations to help expand access and otherwise support the success of working adults 
pursuing new skills and credentials: 

• Amend the Hope Scholarship Credit for Low Income Workers (Taxpayer Relief Act of 
1997) 

• Amend the Lifetime Learning Tax Credit for Low Income Workers (Taxpayer Relief Act 
of 1997) 

• Provide Information and Referral on Tax Credits Through One-Stop Career Centers 
(WIA) 

• Institute F.mplovment-Based Accountability Standards for Higher Education (HEA) 
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• Amend Section 127 to target low income workers more specifically 

• System Renovation: Tax Credit Consolidation 

• Provide Greater Flexibility in the Requirements for Eligible Training Providers (WIA) 

• SysLem Renovation: Targeted Programs within the Higher Education Act for Adult 
Learners (HEA) 

5. Strengthen connections between workforce training and employers , as well as with 
economic and community development initiatives/strategies, and fund interventions that 
engage the private sector 

The role of workforce intermediaries is distinct from but complimentary to that of the 
publicly funded workforce education and training system. Intermediaries fill some of the 
gaps in service and also link many of the elements of the system together to serve better the 
needs of employers and individual workers. Essentially, workforce intermediaries function 
as the “mortar’' for the system's building blocks. The following recommendations arc 
designed to provide more regular funding for workforce intermediaries that will encourage 
their growth and development and further their work in linking the vaiious building blocks 
into a dynamic and responsive workforce education and training system. 

• Expand and Regularize Existing Federal Demonstration Programs for Workforce 
Intermediaries 

• Establish a State-Run Workforce Intermediary Investment Fund 

• Fund Grants to Encourage Linkages Between Welfarc-Lo-Work Programs and Employers 

Given the changes in skill demands and the dramatic demographic shifts in the next decade, the 
need to increase the skills and credentials of the nation’s workforce has never been as urgent as it 
is today. Although the programs, services and resources that currently exist for workforce 
education and training are a good start, they do not yet make a fully functioning and dynamic 
system. We urge lawmakers to think broadly about the various components of the workforce 
education and training system and about how all of these different programs, services and 
incentives work together - or fail to work together - in the common goal of helping the nation 
meet skill and labor needs of today and the future. 
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Introduction and Background - The Value of a Skilled Workforce in the New 
Millennium 

This is a critical time in our economic history. Corporations are starting, growing and folding at 
faster rates than ever before. According to the New Economy Index, almost one Lhird of all jobs 
are now in flux; they are either being bom or dying, added or subtracted every year (Weinstein 
2003). At this moment, wc are experiencing a relatively high unemployment rate that is due in 
pari to this churning. But an even bigger challenge is on the horizon. Demographers are 
projecting severe shortages in workers, particularly those with higher skill levels, in the next ten 
years. 

To meet this challenge, wc need to invest in workeT education and training. In 2000, Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Alan Green span told lhe National Skills Summit that: 

‘The rapidity of innovation and the unpredictability of the directions it may take 
imply a need for considerable investment in human capital. [. ..] Workers must be 
equipped not simply with technical know-how bul also with the ability to create, 
analyze, and transform information and lo interact effectively with others. 

Moreover, that learning will increasingly be a lifelong activity” [Italics added] 
(Greenspan 2000). 

In the next two years, the federal government will be reauthorizing a number of programs that 
affect workforce education and training. Attention to these programs comes, therefore, at an 
important time. Never before has “investment in human capital” been as critical to employers, to 
workers, and to the economy as a whole as it is right now. 


The Value of Education and Training: The Employer’s Perspective 

In recent years, there has been growing evidence that education and training has an impact on 
worker productivity. One study showed that increases in educational attainment were 
responsible for an estimated II to 20 percent of growth in worker productivity in the US in 
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recent decades (Decker eL al 1997). Because of this link with productivity, education and 
training has been promoled in the private sector as a way to get the most out of workers aL all 
levels of the workforce. 

However, as we leam more about the demographic changes that are looming, it is clear that new 
investment in workforce education and training will have a more i mportanl function: to meet the 
demand for higher skilled positions. For the past 20 years, wc have experienced extraordinary 
productivity in the private sector, and the increases in productivity have been supported both by 
technology improvements and a better educated workforce. 

The demand for higher skills is still growing, The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
employment in all seven employment, categories that generally require a college degree or other 
post secondary award is projected to grow faster than the average across all occupations (see 
chart below). While these categories accounted for 29 percent of all jobs in 2000, they will 
account for 42 percent of projected new job growth, 2000-2010 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 2002-2003 Edition). 


Percent change in number of jobs by most significant source of 
education or training, projected 2000-2010 
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Yet while our need for skilled labor continues to grow, the gains in education are beginning Lo 
slow down. We are about to experience a very serious skills gap. The Aspen Institute reports 
that the fraction of the labor force with a college degree will rise much less in the coming 
decades than in the past. Some 21.6% of the labor force had a college degree in 1980; by 2000 
the figure had risen to more than 30.2% - an increase of almost nine percentage points. But over 
the next twenty years, by 2020, it is expected to rise a mere three percent to 33.6% (Aspen 
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Institute 2002). This growth in educational achievement i s not enough to match the pace of the 
demand. 

The future slowdown in attainment of degrees and other credentials is certainly problematic, but 
the lack of basic skills, technical skills and competencies is an issue for industry right now. In a 
survey of employers, the National Association of Manufacturers found that 80 percent of 
respondents believed a severe shortage of qualified job candidates exists now, despite the 
economic downturn. Most companies (60 percent) responded that the lack of available skilled 
workers is directly affecting the ability to produce goods and services necessary to meet market 
demand (Employment Policy Foundation 2001). In another survey of 1,500 employers in 2000, 
73% reported “very severe" or “somewhat severe” conditions when they tried to hire qualified 
workers; 24% indicated they could not get enough applicants to meet their needs (Workforce 
Academy Model Project 2001 .) 

Unfortunately, we cannot rely on new labor market entrants from (he K- 12 system to solve the 
skill gap problem. Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that there will also be a 
worker gap. At least 58 million job openings will be available by 2010. This job growth, the 
result of both new job creation and the retirement of workers, cannot he matched by the number 
of those who will be entering the labor market during that period. In fact, the labor force may 
fall more than 4.8 million workers short of meeting demand in this short a time (Employment 
Policy Foundation 2001). In the long term, the situation could potentially be much worse: over 
the next 30 years, 76 million baby boomers will be retiring, with only 46 million “Gen Xers” 
entering the labor force (Eisenberg 2002). What this means is that corporate America is facing a 
very large shortage of talent, which will be most severely felt in the need for higher skilled 
workers. We will need to find ways not only to help workers gain new skills, credentials and 
degrees, but also get more yield out of the skilled workers we have in order to meet future labor 
demands. 


The Value of Education and Training: The Worker’s Perspective 

While workforce education and training is becoming increasingly important to business and 
induscry, it is equally valuable to individual workers. The more education and training a person 
has, the higher the salary and the greater the employability. To illustrate, a Census Bureau 
survey released in July 2002 shows that in 1997-1999, workers with bachelor’s degrees earned 
an average of $52,000 annually, compared to $30,400 for high school graduates and $23,400 for 
those with less than a high school diploma (U.S. Census 2002). Similar data from the Bureau of 
Labor statistics, detailed in the chart below, shows that workers with higher levels of education 
benefited from both larger annual salaries and lower unemployment rates in 2000. 
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Unemployment rate in 2000 
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And while education that leads to degrees and credentials is valuable, other skill training 
investments are as well, both to employers and to workers. The American Society of Training 
and Development and Saba Software have found that training investments can yield “favorable 
financial returns for firms and their investors.” Specifically, they found that “an increase of $680 
in a firm’s training expenditures per employee generates, on average, a six percentage point 
improvement in total shareholder return in the following year. Firms in the top quarter of the 
study in terms of training investment had higher profit margins and higher income per employee 
than those in the bottom quarter (Bassi ct al 2000). 

In addition lo improving income and employability, studies also show that higher education 
levels are positively correlated with healthier lifestyles, as well as behaviors that help prevent 
adverse health conditions. For example, individuals with higher educational levels are more 
likely to live longer, regularly exercise, visit the dentist, and be aware of what kinds of foods are 
associated with higher rates of cancer and hypertension. Higher educated individuals are less 
likely to smoke cigarettes and less likely to be more than 20% overweight. Higher educated 
women are more likely to have professional bieast exams, pap smears, and mammograms. They 
experience a lower infant mortality rate, they are less likely to smoke cigarettes during 
pregnancy or have low birth- weight babies, and they arc more likely to breast-feed their babies 
(“Why College?” 1999). 

In addition, higher levels of parent educational attainment have a strong positive impact on 
educational and other benefits to children - the future workforce - such as school readiness and 
educational achievement, heallh and health-related behaviors including smoking and binge 
drinking, and pro-social activities such as volunteering (see Parental Education, 
www.childtrendsdaiabank.org). 


Building a Better Workforce Education and Training System 

At the same time that businesses need skilled workers more than ever and that the benefits of 
educational attainment to individuals and their families are becoming better understood, the 
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government is facing a perfect opportunity to build a national workforce education and training 
system that provides the skills that are needed for today’s - and tomoirow’s - workplace. In the 
next two years, the Congress will be reauthorizing a number of programs relevant to workforce 
education: the Workforce Investment Act, the Higher Education Act, Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the Adult Education and Family Literacy 
Act, and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act. 

The first of these programs up for reauthorization is the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). The 
Bush Administration has proposed a series of reforms to WIA, and the U.S. House of 
Representatives has passed its own set of recommendations as H R. 1261. As Secretary Elaine 
Chao testified before both the U.S. House of Representatives and Ihe U.S. Senate, the proposed 
reforms were designed lo “improve accountability: eliminate duplication through program 
consolidation; enhance the role of employers in the national workforce system; and increase state 
flexibility” (Chao 2003). The goals of these proposals are essentially to tweak, or incrementally 
improve, the publicly-funded workforce education and training infrastructure. 

The tweaking of WIA is needed, and incremental changes arc a step in the right direction. But 
given what wc now know about the importance of our workforce’s contribution to economic 
growth and iLs projected challenge in meeting future employment demands, it is critical that wc 
also begin to think more broadly about the larger system of training and education for the 
workforce. As Chairman Greenspan said to the National Skill Summit: 

“It is not enough to create a job market that has enabled thuse with few skills to 
finally be able to grasp the first rung of the ladder of achievement. More 
generally, we must ensure that our whole population receives an education that 
will allow full and continuing participation in this dynamic period of American 
economic history” (Greenspan 2000). 

While making needed modifications to existing programs like WIA, the Higher Education Act 
and others, wc need also to think about what happens lo workers who are not currently a priority 
of federal workforce and education programs, for example, low income incumbent workers. Wc 
also need to recognize that there is currently not enough funding in workforce education and 
training programs both to build the infrastructure and to provide the amount of training necessary 
to meet the growing needs of the business community. Furthermore, funding is not equitably 
distributed. For some incumbent workers, there are ample training opportunities provided by 
employers or by labor-management partnerships. For others, there is little or nothing. Some 
employers are located in states that support incumbent worker training to help meet skill needs. 
Many employers are not. Another failing is lhal with all the many funding streams that go to 
workforce education and training programs, very little of it leverages private sector investment in 
education and training, and there is virtually no connection between publicly-funded training and 
privately-funded training. 

In short, as we think about needed changes to specific workforce education and training 
programs, we need to consider the context of the broader system of education and training for the 
entire workforce. We need lo Ihink about how the current programs, as they exist right now and 
as they might be reformed, should ideally interact with other workforce education and training 
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and adult education resources to create a dynamic system that is responsive to employer needs, 
seamless to individuals in need of skills and credentials for employment, ripe with high quality 
and flexible learning opportunities, and affordable to both employers and workers. 


A Vision fora National Workforce Education and Training System 

We believe that making incremental changes in current programs and services is needed but is 
not enough. Now is the time to take a more strategic approach to workforce education and 
training and create a seamless, dynamic, and sufficiently-funded system for advancing the skills 
and credentials and productivity of our entire workforce. 

In order to meet the current and future demand for skilled workers, a strong, national system for 
workforce education and training requires us to: 

1. Invest in training on a scale that supports the well-being of the nation’s economy and so 
that it is not just a privilege for the lucky few 

2. Expand the scope of all federal training and education programs to reach incumbent 
workers, particularly those with low skill and income levels, and to help them advance to 
jobs that pay family-sustaining wages 

3. Use federal resources to leverage state, local and private investment in education and 
training 

4. Create stronger linkages with higher education programs and help to improve access, 
retention and success for working adults pursuing skills and credentials 

5. Strengthen connections between workforce training and employers, as well as with 
economic and community development initiatives/strategics, and fund interventions that 
engage the private sector 


Existing Assets for Workforce Education and Training 

Wc do not need to start from scratch in building a workforce education and training system. 
Right now, there are many resources already in place that can be seen as assets, or building 
blocks, to the creation of a new system LhaL meets our nation’s needs. These assets arc in various 
stages of development. Some of these assets, such as student financial aid, are well established 
programs. Others, such as sectoral strategies for workforce education and training, arc still 
works in progress but are promising in their innovation and contribution to the field. 

The assets include: 

« A strong community college system - In most states, there is high quality, inexpensive 
training to be found in the community college system. M;my community colleges cater 
to ihe needs of working adults by providing evening and weekend courses, self-paced 
degree completion, and strong ties to local employers. Changes to the Higher Education 
Act can help to promote more progress, particularly in serving the needs of incumbent 
workers. The infrastructure that already exists provides a strong foundation on which to 
build new models for workforce education and training. 
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• A One-Stop Career Center infrastructure - While there arc many critics of the Onc- 
Stop Career Center system, it must be acknowledged that the last seven years of building 
the One-Stop Career Centers across the country have resulted in an infrastructure that has 
a great deal of potential. The career centers are designed to engage employer and 
community involvement through a new system of local workforce boards, and they are 
poised to serve as the locus for information and referral — yet another building block for a 
truly dynamic and seamless workforce education and training system. To meet the needs 
of a national workforce education and training system, they wall require additional 
funding, particularly a dedicated funding stream to support the infrastructure (beyond 
program dollars) and an infusion of new funding to build internal capacity to serve 
incumbent workers. There are also improvements that need to be made to make it more 
seamless in the eyes of those who seek assistance. 

• A burgeoning distance learning field - Not too long ago, distance learning received 
little respect from the postsecondary education establishment. Today, distance learning 
has become almost a required element of degree programs at all institutions, from 
universities to community colleges, from technical schools to industry-sponsored 
certificate programs. The field has grown in sophistication and in stature, providing many 
options for skill development and education of adult workers. Many of Ihese programs, 
however, are not eligible for some public training dollars and many skeptics still distrust 
programs that do not mandate a minimum amount of classroom “seat lime.” For 
example, students attending schools that deliver all their programs through distance 
learning do not qualify for federal financial aid. 

• Existing employer-provided training -Most employers today acknowledge how 
important skill development is, and a great many are investing heavily in workforce 
education and training, in industries with significant union representation, labor- 
management partnerships frequently lake the lead in the design and delivery of workforce 
training. Total in-house training provided by employers has been estimated at more than 
$56 billion in 2002 (Galvin 2002), and in 1904, employers spent more than $690 million 
in educational assistance (tuition reimbursement) to employees (U.S. General Accounting 
Office 1 996). An increasing network of employers are wi liing to invest in education and 
training because many are having difficulty finding new hires with the requisite skills, 
and they wonder how they will fill skilled positions being vacated by retirees. But 
although many are willing to step up and support education and training to some degree, 
they are not able to do it alone and would welcome a viable system in which to 
participate and invest. Further, most oT their resources arc being spent on their managers, 
technical professionals, and executives and do not currently reach many of those who 
could fill the entry level skilled jobs lhat are in such high demand. 

• Temporary Assistance for Needy Families - The TANF program, which provides 
services and training to families moving off of welfare and into the workplace, is an often 
overlooked asset for education and training of low income workers. Its regulations offer 
great flexibility, which some states, such as Oregon and Washington, have been used to 
allow employed workers with household incomes of up to 200 percent of the poverty rate 
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to participate in TANF- funded services. However, there are no incentives in place for 
other states to take advantage of this flexibility in the same way. 

• A strong network of private, non-profit, community- based education and training 
providers - Assisting federal and state agencies in the delivery of adult education and 
literacy, job training, and employment services is a strong network of small, private non- 
profit organizations. This group of providers is an important infrastructure component 
upon which to build. This is especially true in the area of Adult Basic Education, whose 
participants often have multiple challenges and succeed best in environments that are 
community-based and which are less intimidating than more formal educational 
institutions or government agencies. Adult Basic Education, however, is in need of 
revitalization and additional funding to address the critical basic skills needs of the 
workforce. 

• Innovative models for serving employers - In recent years, there have been many new 
approaches to workforce education and training in the private sector, including strategies 
that focus on identifying or building career ladders within sectors or industries and 
modular training that provides flexibility in scheduling and a focus on outcomes rather 
than seat time. These approaches are helping to enhance the quality of service delivery in 
education and training and to connect workforce education and training with community 
and economic development efforts. These programs, being relatively new, are primarily 
demonstrations funded through foundations and other sources of “soft’" money. The next 
step i s to find a way to build these approaches into the infrastructure of the workforce 
education and training system. 

• Workforce intermediaries - The 102 nd American Assembly, held February 6-9, 2003, 
produced a paper promoting “Workforce Intermediaries,” which were defined as 
organizations that “bring together key partners and functions to advance careers for all 
workers - recognizing the special needs of low -skilled, low- wage workers - increase 
business productivity, and improve regional competitiveness” (American Assembly 
2003). There arc many organizations already acting as intermediaries, including non- 
profit organizations, employer associations, labor-management partnerships and 
community colleges. These organizations help the various stakeholders make the 
connections, navigate the educational and public sector systems, and identify the best 
educational solutions to meet business and worker needs. It is important to note that 
these workforce intermediaries, rather than competing with One-Slop Career Centers, 
offer unique and complementary services. While they arc often very locally focused and 
funded through private or soft money, they fill an important role in helping labor markets 
function and thrive. A national workforce education and training system needs to find 
ways to expand the reach of workforce intermediaries, integrate them more formally 
within the system, and provide them with regular sources of binding. 

• Federal income tax incentives - Currently there arc a variety of tax incentive programs 
for low income individuals and employers that encourage postsecondary education and 
training, including Section 127 (which makes employer-provided educational benefits tax 
exempt), the Hope Scholarship Credit (a tax credit for the first two years of 
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postsecondary education), and the Lifetime Learning Tax Credit (a tax credit for learning 
beyond the first two years of postsecondary education). Unfortunately, these are largely 
hidden assets because they are not well known to those who could most benefit from 
them and to those in the One-Stop Career Center system who could advise workers about 
them. Further, eligibility requirements for these programs generally eliminate those who 
could most benefit: low income workers who do not earn enough to pay taxes. 

• Federal student financial aid - Pell Grants are a resource for low income individuals 
who pursue postsecondary education opportunities - and a valuable building block for a 
national workforce education and training system. As currently designed, however, Pell 
Grant formulas eliminate many low income students who are studying less than half time 
- the working poor who could mosl benefit from assistance. And, even when Icss-than- 
half-time students would qualify, student financial aid officers do not publicize the 
program or make it available to them. Finally, many educational programs specifically 
designed for working adults - which include shorter credential programs, modularized 
courses, and open entry/open exit programs - are rarely eligible for the Pell Grant 
program because of outdated requirements. 

• State level support — When it comes to the training of incumbent workers, the states 
have Laken the lead in recent years. Much of their focus in the past has been on providing 
training that helps attract and retain employers in their state. However, many states have 
gone beyond that to providing incentives and matching dollars for training that helps 
employers reach specific business goals such as adapting to changes in technology or 
cultivating internal talent for promotion. These kinds of programs can serve as models 
for replication and as yet another foundation on which lo build something new. With 
budget crises in many states, however, these programs are quietly being sacrificed in 
order lu balance budgets. This is of great concern, considering that these state programs 
are often the only financial support available for incumbent worker training. 

The assets listed above arc all key elements of a strong and productive workforce education and 
training system, but by themselves they are not enough. Ai this time, each of these separate 
infrastructure elements have been built, but they have not been organized into a system. There 
are few connections between each of the elements, making it difficult for any one individual or 
employer to navigate through the various options and know exactly what resources are available. 
They are building blocks that lack the mortar. Changes arc needed to bring them together and 
build a system that works - for employers, for incumbent workers, for the unemployed, and for 
the future workforce. 


Recommendations 

In this paper we are putting forth a scries of recommendations to help move the various 
workforce education and training building blocks toward the creation of a w orking system for 
workforce education and training - one that is seamless for the user and thal makes efficient and 
effective use of all available resources, including the leveraging of new sources of public and 
private support wherever possible. Most of the recommendations arc incremental in nature - 
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building on the various exi sling training policies to ensure better access to training for the 
unemployed and low income workers. While these modifications arc needed, we do not believe 
that it will be possible to meet our goals for the system simply through incremental changes. 

To achieve significant improvements in outcomes that help meet the skill and credential needs of 
employers, workforce education and training programs will need an infusion of new funding as 
well as dramatically different ways of delivering training programs and services to the 
unemployed and to incumbent workers alike. In addition to recommendations for incremental 
change, therefore, we arc also including several innovative reforms that wc call “system 
renovations” - ideas for new and dramatic ways of configuring programs and services that 
would result in a system that is more streamlined, easier to navigate, and more focused on 
providing training opportunities for higher skills and credentials. Because they are a significant 
departure from the status quo, these system renovations may require additional time to build 
political will to make them permanent elements of the national workforce system. 

With these recommendations, we hope to illuminate the many di fferent ways in which the 
various programs can and should interact with each other as well as the different ways that 
individual programs can be improved or restructured to serve the nation’s workforce education 
and training needs belter. These recommendations are not presented in order of priority. Rather, 
they are organized around the overall goals for a national workforce education and training 
system to help policy-makers begin to think about current programs in a larger context. A 
summary tnatnx of all the recommendations, organized by federal legislation or program, is 
offered in the appendix. 


1 . Invest in training on a scale that supports the well-being of the nation’s economy and so 
that it is not just a privilege for the lucky few 

and 

2. Expand the scope of federal training and education programs to reach Incumbent 
workers, particularly those with low skill and income levels, and to help them advance to 
jobs that pay family-sustaining wages 

Three of the key federal programs for workforce education and training are the Workforce 
Investment Act, Pell Grants, and Adult Basic Education (ABE). At this time, all of these 
programs are inadequately funded to meet the needs of employers and workers. In particular, 
given the significant basic skill needs of many working adults, the funding of ABE programs 
(which includes literacy, English as a Second Language and adult basic education) is 
abysmally low and its services are only weakly connected to higher education or workforce 
education and training programs (Liebowilz ct al 2003). 

WLA and Pell Grants need to undergo changes in order to be more effective in serving the 
needs of larger numbers of incumbent workers. Of great concern, at this time of skill 
shortages, is that WIA has not produced large numbers of trained workers. A recent study 
published by the Center for Law and Social Policy found that in the first years of WIA 
implementation, the number of individuals receiving training through WIA was only one- 
third of the number that had been trained under the previous system, JTPA (Frank et al 
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2003). While this trend does little to alleviate skill shortages for employers, it also fails to 
alleviate the problem of the growing numbers of people now called the "working poor” - 
people who could potentially move into jobs that pay family- sustaining wages if they could 
access education and training opportunities. 

There are a number of reasons that W1A has not trained many workers in recent years. First, 
there were new directives that emphasized "work first.” Second, in the tight labor market of 
the late 1990s, employers’ demand for job candidates outweighed the need for training first. 
Finally, W1A has always been underfunded, given its scope. Because ihe creation of one- 
stop career centers was part of W1A. a large portion of program delivery dollars had to be 
diverted in order to support the development of the one-stop career center infrastructure. 

More recent cuts in WIA funding have exacerbated the problem of inadequate funds for 
training. 

A fourth program, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), plays an important 
role in providing education and training to low income workers. However, access to 
education and training has been limited by Congress in order to make quick entry' into 
employment the highest priority. As a Tesult, TANF often does not provide education and 
training at the level that is appropriate for individual circumstances. Many of the current 
restrictions on TANF dollars need to be loosened in order to meet individual needs for 
training. 

The following recommendations are designed to increase the amount of education and 
training that is offered through WIA, TANF, the Higher Education Acl, and the Adult 
Education and Family Literacy Act and to increase training that is offered to low income 
workers. Some of the recommendations help to clarify existing regulations that are currently 
unclear and open to wide interpretation - and. to some extent, confusion - at the state and 
local levels. 

• Increase Funding Allocation for Individual Training Accounts (WIA) 

Since 2002, the budget for WIA has been cut by $678 million (The Workforce Alliance 
2003). This is at a time when business and industry' are sorely needing skilled workers. 
We propose that Congress not only restore funding to WIA, but also consider raising the 
allocation of funding that is earmarked specifically for training activities, including 
training that can be offered to low income workers as well as to unemployed jobseekers. 

• Encourage Education and Training Opportunities Under TANF (TANF) 

Currently, the restrictions on TANF participants are so strict that participation in 
education and training activities is very limited, even when skill development can lead to 
jobs with family-sustaining wages. As a result, a number of wcl fare-to-work participants 
land in dead-end jobs with no hope of additional skill development or advancement 
opportunities. The TANF program needs to be amended in order to offer more 
opportunities for skill development and earning of credentials. One proposal to consider 
is to change the 12-month limit on vocational educational training to 24 months (also 
proposed by Senate Bill 327). Another is to give states the authority to establish 
undergraduate postsccondary or vocational educational programs under TANF that are an 
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alternative to immediate employment for participants who coaid benefit. Participation in 
these programs would count toward TANF participation rates, and the time spent in the 
programs would not count against TANF time limits (See Senate Bill 603) (Patel et al 
2003). In addition, participation in adult basic education, English as a Second Language, 
or postsecondary education should be considered acceptable work activities under TANF. 

• Amend Pell Grants (Higher Education Act) 

Pell Grants provide up to $4,050 per school year for support of postsecondary students 
who show “exceptional need.” These grants are ideal for helping low income students 
pursue postsecondary learning opportunities. However, to qualify for the grants, students 
must have an estimated “cost of attendance” of at least $800 per year. Research shows 
that working adult parents enrolled less-than-half.timc may only show a “cost of 
attendance" of $500 because individual institutions can choose not to include certain 
living expenses in calculating that total - yet $500 may be more than some low income 
workers can afford to pay on their own (Bosworth and Choitz 2002). 

We recommend that the eligibility barriers for less-tban-half-timc working adult students 
with dependents be modified to include more living expenses in their cost of attendance 
calculations. This will then require a higher funding allocation to the Pell Grant program 
because of higher volume of eligible participants. Further, we support modifying some 
of the eligibility requirements with regard to the kind of educational program the 
individual is pursuing with the support of a Pell Grant so that they may be allowed to 
pursue shorter credential programs, modularized courses, open entry/open exit programs 
and distance learning. 


• Increase Funding for Adult Basic Education and Build Capacity for ABE Programs 
to Link More Effectively With Other Education and Training Programs (Adult 
Education and Family Literacy) 

The results of the National Adult Literacy Survey showed that more than 40 percent of 
the labor force posted literacy scores within the lowest two levels (out of five), and that 
less than 5 percent of the labor force had received any recent training in literacy-related 
skills (Sum 1999). These statistics bode poorly for meeting higher skill needs of 
American employers. We recommend that funding for Adult Basic Education be 
increased to more adequately address the scale of the need for basic skills training and 
literacy programs for adults. In addition, funding must begin to address the great and 
growing demand for English as a Second Language programs. In 1 980, for example, ESL 
participants made up 17 percent of all adult education enrollecs; this percentage grew to 
48 percent in 1998 (Fix and Zimm erman 2000). 

We also recommend targeted funding to increase the capacity of adult basic education 
programs to create better links with labor exchange programs, with higher education and 
with education and training programs. This capacity would help move workers from 
basic skills, literacy and English language programs upward into learning programs that 
lead to degrees, certificates and higher paying jobs in demand. 
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• Relax the Sequence of Services That Lead to Training (WIA) 

The U.S. Department of Labor has acknowledged that many local areas have 
misinterpreted the language of WIA, specifically the “sequence of service” strategy, how 
a participant moves from core to intensive to training services. Many local areas interpret 
it as requiring individuals to spend a specific amount of time in one tier of service before 
moving onto the next. The DOL has recommended lhal WIA provide greater flexibility 
in the delivery of services, saying that “Individuals should have the opportunity to receive 
the services that are most appropriate for their unique needs.” (U.S. Department of Labor 
2003). New legislation should ensure that the sequence in services stipulation is 
eliminated, along with any required periods between services (Van Kieunen and Spence 
2003). 

The language in H.R. 1261 does not adequately correct the problem. II.R. 1261 would 
authorize governors to deny training to workers if they can obtain “suitable 
employment.” But “suitable employment” is a term of art used for unemployment 
insurance and Trade Act purposes usually to mean work of a substantially equal or higher 
skill level than the worker’s previous employment, and wages for such work at not less 
than 80 percent of the worker’s average weekly wage. If we are to promote movement up 
career ladders and meet the skill demands of employers, WIA cannot limit training for 
low wage workers based on this type of restrictive definition. 

• Simplify Performance Measures While Encouraging Training (WIA) 

A concern for many WTA operators has been the laundry list of performance measures 
that were imposed through WIA legislation. Seventeen performance measures were seen 
as overly burdensome, The Administration and H.R. 1261 both propose a new set of four 
performance measures for the adult programs under WIA: I. Entry into unsubsidized 
employment, 2. Retention after six months, 3. Earnings after six months, 4. Efficiency. 
We support the effort to simplify and establish common performance measures and 
reporting requirements. However, the current list does little to encourage training 
activities and may, in fact, discourage them. The efficiency measure is particularly 
problematic because it would discourage spending on more expensive training programs, 
even when those programs are the best approach for meeting the needs of local employers 
or regional economic development goals (in addition, it has the strong potential of 
encouraging “creaming” - providing services only to those wilh the best chance of 
success.) Wc recommend that efficiency be dropped as a performance indicator and 
instead be made a required reporting element to be used in managing system costs. Or, 
alternatively, limit the use of the efficiency measure as a performance indicator to only 
core and intensive services. 

In addition, the current list of four measures omits the skill attainment performance 
standard. Wc recommend keeping this measure in the legislation so that WIA encourages 
employment through skill acquisition. An alternative might be to substitute a new 
performance indicator on obtaining employment through skills acquisition that places a 
high value on a degree, certificate, license or other documentation that has value for local 
employers. 
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• Eliminate the “Student Aid Disregard” (WIA, HEA) 

Currently, Section 479B of the Higher Education Act stipulates that Pell Grants may not 
he taken into account in determining eligibility for assistance, or the amount of 
assistance, under other federal programs - in other words. Pell Grants should not be the 
first source of education and training dollars. To maximize the impact of WTA training 
dollars, a technical amendment to WIA should be added to clarify that the HEA 
limitation does not apply to the WTA provision. Pell Grants can Lhus he used in 
partnership with WIA funds, creating a stronger link between HEA and WIA in that Pell 
Gran Lx can he legitimately used for employment training purposes even if the individual 
also is eligible for WIA. 

• Provide Separate Funding Streams for One-stop Career Center Infrastructure and 
Wagner- Peyser (WIA) 

As we acknowledged earlier, the One-Stop Career Centers are an important element of a 
workforce education and training infrastructure. However, the costs of developing them 
and maintaining them have, in the past, limited the resources available for program 
delivery and training. Currently, under WIA, One-Stop Career Centers arc funded 
through cost-sharing agreements by partners. H R. 1261 proposes that One-Stop Career 
Center infrastructure funds be drawn from each of the participating mandated partner 
agencies. A more effective solution, however, would be to create a separate funding 
stream specifically for One-Stop Career Center infrastructure, that would ensure that the 
maximum possible training dollars slay with the WIA program to help build the skills of 
the unemployed and low income workers (Van Klcuncn and Spence 2003). Similarly, we 
acknowledge that core services need to he fully funded in order to support a high quality 
labor exchange function. For that reason, wc strongly recommend that funding for the 
Wagncr-Pcyscr Program be kept distinct from WIA. 

• Build Capacity for Serving Incumbent Workers and Employers (WTA) 

One-Stop Cancer Center staff is trained to serve primarily unemployed jobseekers. In 
order to expand the scope of services to reach low -income workers as well, it will be 
necessary' to ensure that One-Stop Career Centers have the capacity to serve them as well 
as employers. We propose that One-Stop Career Centers be provided with funding to 
build capacity to have a better understanding of the education and training marketplace 
(who the various providers are, what programs they offer, and what their requirements 
and schedules arc), to understand the needs and ski]] requirements of employers and 
targeted industry sectors, to provide career counseling and referral, and to allow different 
populations (c.g, low income workers) access to IT As. 

• System Renovation: Reinvent the ITA Program 

Incremental changes to the ITA program and the way they are administered through the 
One-Stop Career Center system are needed, hut a better solution may be to reinvent them. 
One plan to consider, proposed by the Progressive Policy Institute, is to structure ITAs 
similar to Pell grants. Workers seeking retraining would apply for this aid directly from 
certified Paining providers rather than government agencies. This would reduce red tape 
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and help to “mainstream” WIA participants in that they access funding just as other 
students do (Weinstein 2002). 


3. Use federal resources to leverage state, local and private investment in education and 
training 

The above recommendations require significant new investment of federal resources, but it is 
an investment that we cannot afford not to make. At the same time, we recognize that there 
are budget considerations. While workforce education and training must be a national 
priority, it should not be an investment that comes solely from the federal government. All 
other beneficiaries - states, employers, and individual workers - also have stakes in the 
health of the labor market and can be expected to shoulder some of the cost. The following 
recommendations are designed to leverage investments from some of these other 
stakeholders. 

• Support the Expanded Financing of ITAs (WIA) 

Existing language in WIA provides for other sources of funding to he combined in 
Individual Training Accounts (ITAs). While the combining of different funding sources 
within ITAs is explicitly permitted, there is no common practice of doing so. The Bush 
Administration has attempted to call attention to this feature oflTAs by renaming them 
“Career Scholarships.” We recommend that there also be funding to build the capacity of 
One-Stop Career Centers to combine resources from other funding streams (e.g., TANF 
or slate grant programs) and work among and between multiple workforce and education 
programs. In addition, we would recommend providing financial incentives (for example, 
matching dollars) for states to contribute to ITAs beyond ihe current funding available 
through WTA. These iwo changes would serve to leverage slate contributions to worker 
training and help build the capacity for local staff to know how 1o manage funding 
streams from different sources for the 1TA program. 

• Provide Incentives for States to Use TANF for Low Income Workers (TANF) 

TANF is a potential resource for education and training of low wage workers. Because of 
its flexibility, some states have been able to use T ANF funds to provide training to 
workers whose household incomes are as high as 200% of the poverty level. When 
TANF is reauthorized, we recommend that there be federal provisions that explicitly 
encourage other states to do the same: to broaden eligibility for TANF-funded training to 
develop the skills of low-wage workers in order for them to move into jobs that pay 
family-sustaining wages. There should also be new incentives to encourage states to 
integrate T ANF funds into a more seamless workforce development system, not only 
with the Workforce Investment Boards, but also with incumbent worker training 
programs. For example, states could use TANF dollars as matching funds for their 
incumbent and customized worker training funds (Workforce Innovation Networks 
2002). 

• Support State Funding of I’rivate Sector Training Programs 

In the past decade, stales have been increasing their financial support for incumbent 
worker training. By 1998, over 47 states had invested over $575 million, using funding 
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from Unemployment Insurance diversion or a general state appropriation (Rubin et al 
2003). As stales have faced worsening budget crises over the past two years, we Have 
noticed that many of the incumbent worker training funds are being sacrificed to help 
balance the budget. For example, the Texas Smart Jobs Initiative and Connecticut’s 
customized training fund have both been discontinued and the California Employment 
Training Panel has placed a moratorium on certain parts of its funding program. 

This is of great concern because states currently provide the primary third-party support 
for incumbent workers training in the nation. To stop this trend, we recommend that the 
federal government provide matching dollars to stales that continue to invest in 
incumbent worker training programs. This will not only help to maintain current state 
investments in the short run, but it may also leverage new state resources. 

• System Renovation: Lifelong Learning Accounts (LiLAs) 

One way to reduce the cost of training to any one stakeholder is to structure a training 
program so that costs are shared across many different stakeholders. A new proposal 
currently being piloted by the Council for Adult and Experienlial Learning (CAEL) is to 
establish Lifelong Learning Accounts (LiLAs). LiLAs are portable, tax-favored savings 
accounts for worker education and training so that workers can upgrade their skills to 
achieve their career potential. The vision is for any individual worker to be able to 
contribute to a LiLA account and be maiched by his/her employer and, in some cases, 
third parties — and for both the individual’s and the employer’s contribution to receive 
tax credits or other forms of tax benefits. The combined contri buttons could then be used 
for education and training and related activities for these incumbent workers. Although 
LiLAs would be accessible to all employees, they are designed to provide an incentive to 
lower and middle-income employees to save and spend for education and training to 
improve their career related skills and knowledge. We recommend that the federal 
government fund a national tax demonstration of LiLAs to test the model on a large scale 
(200,000 participants in ten states) as a way to leverage private investment in training. 


4. Create stronger linkages with higher education programs and halp to improve access, 
retention and success for working adults pursuing skills and credentials 

Lack of funds is a major barrier to learning. In a 1998 review of research about barriers to 
education for adults, cost was consistently cited as a key barrier (U.S. Department of 
Education 1998). Increasing access to education is especially important for lowcr-incomc 
workers who are concerned about earning enough money just to support their families (John 
J. Heldrich Center 1999). 

While federal financial aid is a key building block for a national workforce education and 
training system, it currently offers little help to working adults. In 1999-2000, about 280,000 
working adult parents who earned less than 200% of the federal poverty level for a family of 
four (about $35,000) were enrolled less-than-half-time. Only 7.7% of them received any 
federal, state or institutional aid (Dosworih and Choitz 2002). 

Eliminating the financial barrier to postsecondary education could result in a large increase in 
skilled workers: A report on the 1995 National Household Education Survey adult education 
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component indicated that there could be as many as 37 million adults who are interested in 
work-related adult education but are unable to participate, many because of financial barriers 
(Bosworth and Choitz 2002). 

In addition to the financial barrier, access for workers dependent on WIA for training has 
been limited in terms of provider choice because the burdensome eligibility requirements 
have driven many providers away. In addition, access for adult workers can be highly 
dependent on the ability of educational institutions to meet this population’s needs in terms 
of skill level, scheduling, and flexibility in program offerings. 

We offer the following recommendations to help expand access and otherwise support the 
success of working adults pursuing new skills and credentials: 

• Amend the Hope Scholarship Credit (Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997) 

The Hope Scholarship Credit provides a tax credit of up to S 1,500 for the first two years 
of post-secondary education. Working adults who take courses on a less -than -half-time 
basis are currently not eligible for this credit, and individuals with low incomes may not 
qualify for the credit since they may not pay enough taxes (Bosworth and Choitz 2002). 
We recommend that this credit he extended to any less-than-half-time students and that it 
become “refundable” so that it is a real incentive for working adults to engage in 
postsecondary learning that leads to new degrees and credentials. We also recommend 
that this credit be marketed better so that more adult learners aie aware of this source of 
financial assistance. 

• Amend the Lifetime Learning Tax Credit (Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997) 

As a counterpart to the Hope Scholarship, the Lifetime Learning Tax Credit allows 
students beyond the first two years of undergraduate education, or those taking courses 
on a lcss-than-half-time basis, to claim a credit of up to $1,000 by claiming 20% of the 
first $5,000 of qualified educational expenses. The benefits of this tax credit currently 
are tilted in favor of middle income families with dependents in school full time. Low 
income adults taking courses less than full time receive less of a benefit (if they receive 
any at all) since they generally take less expensive courses and since their income may he 
loo low to pay enough taxes to earn a credit (Bosworth and Choitz 2002). The tax credit 
should be restructured to provide incentives for low r income workers in school part time 
by 1) increasing the percentage of qualified expenses to 50%, and 2) making it 
“refundable.” As with the Hope Scholarship, we recommend that this credit be marketed 
better so that more adult learners are aware of this source of financial assistance. 

• Provide Information and Referral on Tax Credits (WIA) 

Data shows that although approximately 18 million adults were pursuing credentialcd 
skill development in 1999, only 3 or 4 million applied Tot the Lifetime Learning Tax 
Credit that year, suggesting that this financial resource is underutilized (Bosworth and 
Choitz 2002). While we have recommended better marketing of the targeted tax credits, 
we also recommend that the One-Stop Career Center system play a role in making these 
financial resources better known to adult learners by providing information on and 
referral to these programs in group and individual counseling sessions. 
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• Institute Employment-Based Accountability Standards for Higher Education (HEA) 

Part of a well-funclioning workforce education and training system is the availability of 
information on training options that allows individuals to make good decisions about 
their learning and skill development plans and to choose programs that will develop skills 
and credentials demanded by employers. To facilitate this, states should require that 
vocational programs of study at the certificate and associate degree levels meet minimum 
performance standards for employment, retention and earnings outcomes for their 
graduates. Programs of study that do not meet such standards for two or three years 
should not be eligible for students to use federal financial aid under Title IV. As with 
W1A, states should use state unemployment insurance wage records to collect the 
outcome information for participating institutions. 

• Amend Section 127 

Some workers may have access to financial assistance for postsccondary learning from 
their employers. A special section of the tax code, Section 127, stipulates that up to 
$5,150 of such assistance from the employer for undergraduate and graduate courses is 
considered tax exempt income for the individual. We support additional language that 
would allow employers io use tuition benefit programs to pay for literacy, ESL or other 
pre-undergraduate education that helps provide a bridge for low skilled workers lo 
develop the required skills for more advanced learning opportunities. 

• System Renovation: Tax Reform to Finance Universal College Access 
With so many different kinds of tax credits, having different purposes and target 
populations, the system is currently complex and difficult to understand and navigate. 
Ideally, we envision a system that would be comprehensive without being piecemeal. We 
recommend considering an idea proposed by the Progressive Policy Institute which 
would reform the tax syslem to ensure universal access to college. This plan would 
consolidate six different tax programs into two new incentives - one to help families save 
and the other to help students pay the cost of higher education and/or training. The basic 
elements would be: 

1 . A single, refundable Education Tax Credit worth $ 1 ,500 per year lo help 
students pay for college, graduate school, and training (lo replace the Hope 
Scholarship, the Lifetime Learning Tax Credit, and the higher education 
deduction) 

2. A College Savings Account in which ail families can save for their children’s 
college education (to replace three different college savings tax incentives) 

3. $1,000 for every newborn to start saving for college Luition 

4. Minimum service requirements (e.g., volunteering for social service agencies) 
for those who utilize the Education Tax Credit (Weinstein 2003). 

• Provide Greater Flexibility in the Requirements for Eligible Training Providers 
(WIA) 

Currently, WTA requirements for eligible training providers are so burdensome that they 
are discouraging many educational providers from participating in the system, effectively 
reducing educational choices for individual trainee participants. H.R. 1261 proposes to 
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give governors the authority to determine eligibility requirements, which is designed to 
help alleviate the problem and bring more higher education programs back into 
partnership with WIA on skill development for the unemployed and low income workers. 

• System Renovation: Targeted Programs within the Higher Education Act for Adult 
Learners (HEA) 

Our proposed changes to some of the financial assistance programs will likely create a 
booming market for education and training programs for working adults. The problem, 
however, is that many postsecondary education and training providers still cater to the 
needs and schedules of “traditional” sludenls - young adults between 18 and 24 who are 
unmarried, have no dependents, and whose full time “occupation” is student. 
Furthermore, most higher education programming is focused on two- and four-year 
credentials, rather than cm the development of more innovative, short-term, modularized 
programming that would be most accessible to working adults (Bosworth andChoitz 
2003). Pockets of innovation do exist at many colleges, universities and other training 
providers who recognize the growing market in serving adult workers. However, 
widespread reform in postsecondary education will be slow in coming without a powetful 
dri ver. 

FutureWorks is proposing a plan to create a new title of the Higher Education Act. The 
new Title X of HEA would provide formula-driven grants to states to help develop and 
implement a plan to change entire systems - governance, formula financing, student aid, 
curricula and program development, accreditation, credentialing, and faculty 
development - in ways that would improve access and services to working adult students. 
With this new Title, states can essentially explore how to reinvent their higher education 
system to meet the skill development and credential needs of working adults and 
employers. 


5. Strengthen connections between workforce training and employers, as well as with 
economic and community development initiatives/strategies, and fund interventions that 
engage the private sector 

We noted earlier that workforce intermediaries are a key building block for a new workforce 
education and training system. In particular, they have helped to foster connections between 
the workforce education and training system and employers - and between workforce 
education and training and regional economic development efforts. The role of workforce 
Intermediaries is distinct from but complimentary to that of the publicly funded workforce 
education and training system. Intermediaries fill some of the gaps in service and also link 
many of the elements of the system together to better serve the needs of employers and 
individual workers. Essentially, workforce intermediaries function as the “mortar” for the 
system's building blocks, 

One key function of a workforce intermediary is to aggregate the interests and demand of 
employers, job and skill seekers, and providers to ensure better labor market outcomes. 
Another function is to establi sh links among a variety of public and private resources, 
bringing them all together for single initiatives. In doing this, they can frequently design and 
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deliver programs and services that arc flexible, intensive and targeted to specific goals (such 
as the advancement of low wage workers) (Rubin et al 2003). They lake advantage of ail the 
different elements of the workforce education and training system and help them to work 
together to reach common goals. 

Although the role of workforce intermediaries is important, they are at a relatively early stage 
of development and are therefore largely an unrecognised asset in the publicly funded 
workforce education and training system. Federal funds to support workforce intermediaries 
exist, but only through vehicles such as demonstration programs or Governor’s discretionary 
grants. The following recommendations arc designed to provide more regular funding for 
workforce intermediaries that will encourage their growth and development and further their 
work in linking the various building blocks into a dynamic and responsive workforce 
education and training syslem. In addition, we offer a recommendation that helps to link 
welfare to work programs with the business community in a slrungcT way, 

• Expand and Regularize Existing Federal Demonstration Programs 

One of the problems with current funding for workforce intermediaries is thal il is not 
consistent from year to year. In order to ensure more predictable and stable funding for 
building the capacity of intermediaries, we recommend a plan proposed by Jobs for the 
Future to create a longer-term or permanent annual competitive program to support 
intermediaries undertaking sectorally focused activities (Rubin et al 2003). These 
programs would be administered through state and local workforce investment boards in 
order to ensure their integration with WIA activities. This program should also include 
language that targets resources and activities to the career and skill advancement of low- 
wage workers. 

• Establish a State-Run Workforce Intermediary Investment Fund 

As mentioned earlier, slates have become a key funder of incumbent worker training. 
However, programs currently funded by states generally do not have a way to organize 
employer demand within a region, and they are not structured to support intermediary 
capacity. We recommend a plan proposed by Jobs for the Future for the federal 
government to provide an incentive for stales to direct their resources toward building the 
capacity of local workforce intermediaries through a Workforce Intermediary Investment 
Fund (Rubin et al 2003). The federal government, through the state and local workforce 
investment boards, could provide an incentive to states (for example, a dollar-for-dollar 
match) to create a fund that would make available, on a competitive basis, operating 
support Tor effective workforce intermediaries. This fund would thus leverage state 
workforce education and training resources for incumbent worker training activities and 
support “mortar” for the workforce education and training syslem: workforce 
intermediaries. 

• Fund Grants to Encourage Linkages Between Welfare-to-Work Programs and 
Employers 

Often, welfare-to-work results in low income individuals taking on low-paying, low- 
skilled jobs with little hope of advancement. These dead-end jobs satisfy the 
requirements of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, but not the spirit of the law. 
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which is 1o help the poor become self-sufficient. One strategy to solve the problem of 
dead-end jobs is to leverage the involvement of employers in programs that provide 
“transitional jobs” to welfare recipients. These transitional jobs include skill 
development and other supports, and legislation such as Senate Bill 786, the Business 
Links Act of 2003, would allow participation in such programs to count toward the first 
20 hours of work activities required under TANF. 


Conclusion 

Given the changes in skill demands and the dramatic demographic shifts affecting the nation’s 
workforce in the next decade, the need to increase the skills and credentials of the nation’s 
workforce has never been as urgent as it is today. Although the programs, services and resources 
that currently exist Tor workforce education and training are a good start, they do not yet make a 
fully functioning and dynamic system. Much progress can be made by making some key 
incremental changes - for example, making WTA language clearer, funding training activities at 
a higher level, and changing tax incentives to benefit low' income workers. More dramatic 
improvements in the current landscape can be made by reorganizing how IT As are administered 
or by reforming the entire tax system to avoid confusion and duplication and to better assist low 
income workers. Above all, however, wc urge lawmakers to think broadly about the various 
components of the workforce education and training system and about how all of these different 
programs, services and incentives work together - or fail to work together - in the common goal 
of helping the nation meet skill and labor needs of today and the future. 
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The appendix provides a chart of all the recommendations presented that support the 
development of a national system for worker education and training. The chart organizes the 
recommendations by category, in the following order: 

• Recommendabons related to the Workforce Investment Act 

• Recommendations related to the Higher Education Act 

• Recommendations for Tax Credits 

• Recommendations for Adult Basic Education and Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families 

• Recommendations for Stronger Linkages with the Private Sector 

For each recommendation, we provide a brief description of the current program elements, our 
recommendations for change, and the benefits to making that change. In addition, we provide an 
analysis of how each recommendation fulfils the five goals that we outlined for the new system: 

1. Invest in training on a scale that supports the well-being of the nation’s economy and so 
that it is not just a privilege for Ihe lucky few 

2. Expand the scope of all federal training and education programs to reach incumbent 
workers, particularly those with low skill and income levels, and to help them advance to 
jobs that pay family-sustaining wages 

3. Use federal resources to leverage state, local and private investment in education and 
training 

4. Create stronger linkages with higher education programs and help to improve access, 
retention and success for working adults pursuing skills and credentials 

5. Strengthen connections between workforce training and employers, as well as with 
economic and community development initiatives/strategies and fund interventions that 
engage the private sector 
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NORTH CAROLINA PLASTICS INCUMBENT WORKER DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

About The Consortium 

The North Carolina Plastics Incumbent Worker Demonstration Project, a partner- 
ship among United Southern Industries, Inc. (USI), Isothermal Planning and Devel- 
opment Commission and the Region C Workforce Development Board, the North 
Carolina Department of Commerce Commission on Workforce Development, and 
SPI, served as one of the models for the State’s Incumbent Workforce Development 
Program (IWP) implemented statewide in March 2003. The project was unique be- 
cause it utilized WIA dollars to fund the industry-specific training and certification 
testing. 

The Service Providers 

SPI’s Plastics Learning Network® (PLN) and the National Certification in Plas- 
tics™ (NCP) program provided both the training and certification services. PLN is 
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a consortium comprised of SPI, the Polymers Center of Excellence (PCE) and South 
Carolina Educational Television (SCETV) that broadcasts PLN’s training courses 
nationwide. The NCP was developed by the plastics industry in collaboration with 
the Educational Testing Service’s Chauncey Group to provide a portable national 
credential. Net Certification, Inc. manages the NCP exam via the Internet. 

Background and Goals 

North Carolina is the ninth largest State in the nation in terms of plastics em- 
ployment and shipments. In 2001, it provided 57,200 jobs and generated $11.4 bil- 
lion in shipments. With the decline of textile and furniture manufacturing in the 
State, thousands of manufacturing jobs have been lost to foreign competition. In the 
spring of 2002, continuing education and customized training staff of North Caroli- 
na’s Community College System met with SPI to discuss the implementation of a 
pilot training project to evaluate the viability of distance training via PLN with 
Internet-based certification testing. Blue Ridge and Isothermal Community Colleges 
provided technology and staff support services for the project that served six injec- 
tion molding companies and one blow molding company from Western North Caro- 
lina. 

The project was a success, with 20 of 23 students earning their NCP. The continu- 
ing education departments of both colleges subsidized the course tuition, provided 
distance-learning classrooms and served as testing centers delivering training in in- 
jection molding live via satellite February- April 2002. 

United Southern Industries, Inc. (USI) participated in the pilot project, training 
and certifying 16 production workers. Todd Bennett, USI vice president, saw the 
positive impact that the IWT program had on his company, and wrote a letter in 
response to Roger Shackleford, Executive Director of NC’s Commission on Workforce 
Development, asking the State to consider implementing a State-wide incumbent 
worker training program. 

With an IWP not yet finalized and available, the Region C Planning Commission 
approached USI about participating in an incumbent worker demonstration project. 
For this project, USI submitted a proposal to Region C to train and certify produc- 
tion workers at a cost of $800 per worker via SPI’s Plastics Learning Network®. 

The goal of the demonstration project was to train 60 USI production workers and 
certify ninety percent, or 54 of the 60 workers. USI selected material handlers, qual- 
ity inspectors, machine operators and technicians to participate. The goal of the 
State was to provide financial assistance for upgrading the skills of USI’s workers 
and to evaluate the benefits of incumbent worker training. 

The North Carolina Plastics Incumbent Worker Training Demonstration 
Project 

Joe Bennett — President & CEO United Southern Industries, Inc. said of the 
project: 

The Incumbent 'Worker Training pilot program has helped USI meet many of our 
goals in employee growth and development. SPI’s National Certification in Plastics 
program has offered our company a standardized method of training production 
workers. Consequently, we’ve seen reductions in employee turnover, improved product 
quality to our customers, decreases in employee accidents and increases in produc- 
tion. 

Our employees realize personal, professional, and financial rewards and recogni- 
tion for completion of the training and certification programs that USI and the State 
workforce system make available to them. Value from training extends beyond our 
employees and their families to our community and to our State by maintaining 
healthy businesses and keeping manufacturing jobs on U.S. soil. 

Program Delivery 

PLN® used two instructors from the Polymers Center of Excellence in Charlotte, 
NC, and broadcast from SCETV’s studio in Rock Hill, SC. SPI contracted with Iso- 
thermal Community College in Spindale, NC, to provide the downlink and distance 
learning classroom. USI chose to train some employees in the fall of 2002 and others 
in the spring of 2003. USI employees attended “Preparation for National Certifi- 
cation in Injection Molding” classes at the college on Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings for seven weeks. Twenty-nine of 32 workers passed the NCP exam. In June 
2003, USI begins training 27 more workers via in-house instruction by a PLN in- 
structor, followed by certification testing. 

Outcomes 

Through this collaborative partnership, USI has trained and certified 29 of 32 em- 
ployees, or 90.6 percent of participants. The certified workers received a nationally 
recognized, portable credential as an injection molding operator and a 50 cents per 
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hour wage increase. It is noteworthy that three of the certified workers spoke 
English as a second language and received additional tutoring in math and reading, 
provided by USI employees. 

USI realized an immediate reduction in turnover after it began training and cer- 
tifying employees via PLN® courses and the NCP™ exam in 2000. The company 
also has documented savings from scrap reduction, improved quality, and reductions 
in cycle time, machine downtime, absenteeism, returns, rejects, and workers com- 
pensation claims. 

In 2001, USI implemented an ROTC (Recruitment, Orientation, Training, and 
Certification) program aimed to recruit, orient, train, and certify new production 
workers in a systematic manner. Since implementation, USI has drastically reduced 
employee turnover which has resulted in a cost savings for the company. Prior to 
implementation, USI’s turnover rate was 471 employees in 2000. In contrast, the 
company only lost 24 employees in the first 7 months of USI’s fiscal year 2003. At 
an estimated $5,000 per employee turnover, that is a reduction from $2.3 million 
to $120,000, or a savings of $2.24 million. Additionally, in keeping with a commit- 
ment made in the grant proposal, USI has hired six employees through the local 
JobLink Career Center, North Carolina’s One-Stop System. 

Conclusion 

North Carolina’s Plastics Incumbent Worker Training Demonstration Project is an 
excellent example of how incumbent worker training can be industry-driven at the 
local level and can create win-win partnerships with local workforce boards and edu- 
cational institutions. This project has already provided direction and incentives for 
other incumbent worker training partnerships in North Carolina. According to Todd 
Bennett — Vice President & General Manager for United Southern Industries, Inc.: 

In my assessment, the only way to implement continuous change and remain com- 
petitive in the global economy is to provide all the players on the team with an abun- 
dance of training. I am certain that exercising repetition dramatically increases the 
execution rate. Training is simply exposure to new and or proven techniques, theories, 
practices or concepts. In order to see these benefits you must practice new ways of 
doing things and that involves continuous training. 

SPI appreciates the opportunity to present its view on the Workforce Investment 
Act reauthorization, and we would be happy to further discuss any issues contained 
in this statement, or any related issues. 

(For Further Information Contact: Maureen A. Healey, Vice President of Govern- 
ment Affairs, The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 801 K St., NW, Suite 600K, 
Washington, DC 20006, Phone: 202-974-5219, E-mail: mhealey@socplas.org.) 

Prepared Statement of Wider Opportunities for Women 

REGARDING “SELF-SUFFICIENCY” VERSUS “SUITABLE” EMPLOYMENT AS CRITERIA FOR 
INTENSIVE AND TRAINING SERVICES 

Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) works nationally and in its home commu- 
nity of Washington, D.C. to achieve economic independence and equality of oppor- 
tunity for women and girls. For more than 38 years, WOW has helped women learn 
to earn, with programs emphasizing literacy, technical and nontraditional skills, the 
welfare-to-work transition, and career development. Since 1964, WOW has trained 
more than 10,000 women for well-paid work. WOW is recognized nationally for its 
skills training models, technical assistance, advocacy for women workers, and na- 
tionwide work in developing and implementing the Self-Sufficiency Standard. 

We represent a national network of women’s employment organizations and 35 
State-level coalitions working to provide greater economic opportunity to low-income 
families across the country. Through WOW’s Family Economic Self-Sufficiency 
project, our State-level coalitions have been working over the past 7 years to put 
tools and resources in the hands of State-level policymakers, advocates and direct 
service providers to improve programs and policies that effect low-income families. 

On behalf of these organizations and our own, we thank you for the opportunity 
to submit comments on the changes the Senate should make to the Workforce In- 
vestment Act (WIA), focusing specifically on the importance of retaining “self-suffi- 
ciency” as a goal in WIA and as the criteria for eligibility for services. 

What Does Current Law Say About Eligibility for Intensive and Training 
Services? 

One of the criteria for individuals to have access to intensive services — which, 
under current law, is the gateway to training services — is being employed, but in 
need of intensive services to obtain or retain employment that allows for self-suffi- 
ciency. The Federal regulations clarify that State or Local Boards must set the cri- 
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teria for determining whether employment leads to self-sufficiency. At a minimum, 
such criteria must provide that self-sufficiency means employment that pays at least 
the lower living standard income level, as defined in WIA section 101(24). Self-suffi- 
ciency for a dislocated worker may be defined in relation to a percentage of the lay- 
off wage. Implicitly, if an employed worker (who qualifies for and uses any Intensive 
Service) needs additional training in order to improve their earnings towards “self- 
sufficiency,” then they are eligible for Training Services. 

Why Is Defining Eligibility for Services in Relation to “Self-Sufficiency” Im- 
portant? 

Title I of WIA establishes the following principles of purpose: “increase the em- 
ployment, retention, and earnings of participants, and increase occupational skill at- 
tainment by participants, and, as a result, improve the quality of the workforce, re- 
duce welfare dependency, and enhance the productivity and competitiveness of the 
Nation.” Simply put, the Workforce Investment Act invests, and should continue to 
invest, in people and their skills. Without self-sufficiency language, WIA will become 
little more than a job placement entity. 

The current language gives low-income workers, who do not earn enough to sup- 
port their families, access much needed services. These services — including ESL 
training, career planning and job training — give workers the tools to build the skills 
necessary to find work that will allow them to provide for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In the current system, an industrious worker who is employed but still unable 
to cover basic costs can meet with an employment specialist in a One-Stop to de- 
velop a career plan that would help them move their family toward self-sufficiency. 
If that worker needs particular training or other services to achieve that goal, the 
current system can invest in that worker to help them achieve it. These are also 
the services that can keep individuals in the workforce and reduce the likelihood 
they will need to rely on welfare in the future. The House bill, H.R. 1261, would 
block that worker from having access to those services through the One-Stop. 

“Suitable Employment” Suits Neither the Worker nor the Economy 

In the House bill, the term “suitable employment” would replace “employment 
that allows for self-sufficiency.” Although the governors would be given the power 
to define the term “suitable employment,” it already has currency in the unemploy- 
ment system. 

The term generally refers to moving an unemployed worker back into the work- 
force at a level that is comparable to his or her previous wage in work that is suit- 
able for their current skill set — regardless of whether that work would provide 
enough income for the worker to become self-reliant. In contrast to a standard based 
on real costs of living and working in a given community, “suitable employment” 
is often based on what an individual is already earning, and the skills the individual 
already possesses or does not possess, regardless of need. 

This philosophy suggests that an individual’s current skill set is appropriate, both 
for the worker and the economy — which is often not the case. Census data and re- 
ports from the Chamber of Commerce make clear that the jobs of yesterday are not 
the ones that employers are trying to fill today and certainly not tomorrow. Indeed 
the Chamber projects that 70 percent of employers in the next 10 years will require 
more highly skilled workers. In using a definition like suitable employment, the 
One-Stops are fated to lead workers to those jobs in which they will stagnate rather 
than in which they can grow and respond to the changing demands of the labor 
market. 

What Should the Senate Do Instead? 

• Reject the provision to change the focus of WIA from “self-sufficiency” 
to “suitable” jobs in H.R. 1261. The definition of “suitable employment” is com- 
pletely contrary to the current intent of WIA, which is to help workers advance. In- 
stead, the House proposal would stop workers dead in their tracks. 

• Retain self-sufficiency as a mission of WIA and as a criteria for receiv- 
ing services. Removing the implicit and explicit goal of self-sufficiency, will deter 
low-wage workers from upgrading their skills and moving towards employment that 
would make them less dependent on the public system for support. H.R. 1261 does 
take the positive step of aligning eligibility criteria for unemployed and employed 
workers; however, that eligibility criteria must be self-sufficiency for both groups. 

• Strengthen the law by moving definition of self-sufficiency from the 
regulations into legislation. In 1998, Congress articulated a vision that workers 
be served if they were not on a path to self-sufficiency. Congress left it to the Ad- 
ministration to articulate how “self-sufficiency” was defined. A 2003 survey of local 
workforce investment boards by the National Association for Workforce Boards and 
Wider Opportunities for Women showed that almost half of responding local boards 
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defined self-sufficiency higher than the Federal regulatory requirements, and that 
more than a third of those used the Self-Sufficiency Standard as the definition. The 
Senate should codify the definition of self-sufficiency in the reauthorization of WIA. 

Background on the Self-Sufficiency Standard 

The Self-Sufficiency Standard is a measure of how much income families need to 
cover their basic costs, depending on where they live and who is in their family. It 
is useful for workforce policymakers at the local, State and Federal levels because 
it is both geographically-specific down to the county level — making it useful for local 
workforce boards — and is calculated using a consistent methodology — allowing for 
State and Federal policymakers to make comparisons outcomes across the State or 
across the country. The Standard has been calculated for 35 States, and used in a 
variety of ways in State policy. The Workforce Investment Act currently authorizes 
demonstration and pilot projects to assist local areas in developing and implement- 
ing local self-sufficiency standards to evaluate the degree to which participants are 
achieving self-sufficiency. 

Other Applications of the Self-Sufficiency Standard in WIA 

In addition to maintaining the focus on self-sufficiency through eligibility criteria, 
the self-sufficiency standard should be adopted in two other areas of WIA. 

The Senate must: 

• Insist on accountability by measuring outcomes. To understand the im- 
pact of WIA on different groups of job seekers, Congress must have data on demo- 
graphics of who is served, the jobs they enter and whether they are nontraditional 
for women. 1 In addition, Congress must have information about actual wages, set 
in a context of local cost of living, i.e., the self-sufficiency standard. 

• Make comprehensive information and career planning fully accessible. 
One-stops have done a poor job of ensuring that job seekers have full information 
about the services available; career options; cost of living and skills necessary to 
compete for jobs. Job seekers need complete information on several fronts: 

• all services available through the one-stop system; 

• local cost of living and how much income a family needs to be economically self- 
sufficient; 

• high-skill, high-wage, locally-demanded career options, including those that are 
nontraditional; and 

• how a job seeker’s skills align with labor market needs. 

Additional WIA Recommendations 

Wider Opportunities for Women believes that a workforce development system 
that responds to and respects the particular needs of a diverse workforce is one that 
ultimately benefits all workers and employers, and is prepared to address the 
emerging challenges of the 21st century workforce. To that end, we also urge the 
Senate to: 

• Reject the block grant consolidation of Adult, Dislocated Worker and 
Employment Service programs and funds. 

• Restore workforce funding to adequate levels. 

• Encourage training for and placement in high-wage, high-demand jobs, 
with a special emphasis on nontraditional jobs for women. 

• Target services to the needs of job seekers. 

• Improve performance measurements instead of simplifying them. 

[Whereupon, at 11:51 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

O 


1 According to the Department of Labor, nontraditional jobs for women are those in which less 
than 25 percent of the workers are female. Increasing women’s access to these jobs is a compel- 
ling strategy for achieving family economic self-sufficiency. These jobs offer good benefits and 
wages that are between 20 to 30 percent higher than jobs where women are traditionally clus- 
tered. 



